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£ Accounting Machines return 92% annually 


on our investment!” 


“National Accounting Machines are used 
throughout our business ofiices. These 
highly versatile machines process our cash 
receipts, cash disbursements, accounts 
payable, sales records and reports, in- 
ventory control accounts, and general 
ledger records. 

“Our National machines save us 92° 
annually on our investment, and make 
possible many other system advantages 
which result in additional time and labor 


economies. 


LOUr nearoy 


THE NATIONAL 


CASH REGISTER COMPANY, 


—LENNOX INDUSTRIES INC., Marshalltown, lowa 


Established in 1895, LENNOX In- 
dustries is made up of five basic 
manufacturing divisions with ten lo- 
cations throughout North America. 
They are also active—with wholly 
owned subsidiaries—in real estate, 
printing and publishing, radio 
broadcasting, and financing fields. 


“The sturdy construction, minimum 
amount of service attention required, and 
the ability to be quickly adapted to new 
methodsand proceduresarefurtherreasons 
why our National machines continue to 
repay their cost year in and year out.” 


John W. Norris, President 
Lennox Industries Ine. 


National representative will gladly show how much your business can save with Nationals. 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 


1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ... 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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1953-55 





Year 


‘ Average Ago 
BUSIN=SS WEEK INDEX (chart) 133.3 159.3 
PRODUCTIJN 

Steel ingot (thous. Of tons).....seececseeees sacase'er ws weaves ebcbiias 2,032 2,674 
MURRMIOUMOS: 565.0 1dd Oxieria san sass o0h's ese tawiese cece th ease bennes eo 125,553 158,898 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $60,971 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours).........cccccccecscceccccees 10,819 14,226 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbls.)........ceeeecececcoes 6,536 7,312 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. Of TONS)......ccesececccccccccccecece 1,455 1,382 
Paperboard (fons) ..ccscccsocseccevececce Ge eeeced eeseee ger Reeese ae 247,488 329,793 
TRADE 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and I.c.I. (daily av., thous. of cars).......++. ces 70 58 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)........cceeceeccccceece 47 38 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 115 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)... .sceeeeceees as eesieeesee ° 198 289 
PRICES 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).......eeee0e en 89.2 92.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).......cececcccececcceccece 90.5 725 
Pelee? C1Ste CS00t GAG NOUIDY, VO) s.0 5 c.sigis sh.0.500.600d bevabioviee ess sees 5 19.8¢ 22.2¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).......ccecccccsccccccsccces 143.9 186.8 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton)........ccccccccccccccccscccsccsccs $36.10 $37.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)......cceceeceecceccecce ‘ 32.394¢  33.094¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).... 2... cece cece ccc ceccece 20.6¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)........00. tT 25.02¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).........seeeee $2.34 $2.10 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, !b.)........+. ei 34.57¢ 32.02¢ 
DUGG SORE CTHOKIONS 1B). a oc vntnccvns.cedccdeecedesccusnsevicesusscees $1.96 $1.75 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)........ eS Sere 31.64 55.93 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issue, Moody’s)..........seeeeeee 3.59% 5.31% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-2%% 4%4%% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks....... eer oe ares tT 59,395 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.............+ee0 ‘ Tt 101,565 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... tt 31,175 
U.S. Gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... tt 25,711 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding...........cccccccecscscscees - 26,424 27,535 
Gold stock eeeeeneneeeeeaeaeneeeeeeeeneeneeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 21,879 19,431 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Br sett 
Housing starts (in thousands).............eeee0. abacee eeetewees BGR Oe 101.5 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)...........eeeeee- Januvary......... * $296.1 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)..........eeeeeeeees January........ oP $16.0 
WGK MOPUNNES AIT NOTTS fac overs o 6d wintess 355 6-0 oS to oes bene eeba beeen January......... $158.1 
Wholesale prices (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49=100)......+++-JQMUGIY....c cece. 110.4 
* Preliminary, week ended February 18, 1961. r Revised. 


tt Not avai: lable. Series revised. 
THE PICTURES—Cover—George Woodruff; 25—Jim Mahan; 29—UPI; 
George Woodruff; 140—Tibor Hirsch; 142-143—Allan Gould. 
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1,499 
94,155 
$75,480 
14,817 
7,216 
1,304 
310,328 


50 
36 
129 


340 . 


86.8 
77.5 
17.5¢ 
186.2 
$31.50 
29.000¢ 
26.0¢ 
22.97¢ 
$2.04 
30.14¢ 
$1.65 


60.20 
5.11% 
3% 


61,527 
108,781 
32,534 
30,270 
28,471 
17,505 
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85.5 
$395.7 
$15.5 
$230.1 
119.3 
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AM J 
961 
Week § Latest 
Ago Week 
141.71 140.6* 
1,524r 1,582 
88,006r 75,531 
$51,319 $56,651 
14,744 14,315 
7,174 7,166 
1,213r 1,227 
301,286 298,124 
48 47 
35 34 
106 11 
376 374 
88.4 88.5 
78.9 78.5 
17.5¢ 17.2¢ 
186.2 186.2 
$33.50 $33.50 
29.000¢  29.000¢ 
26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
22.90¢ 22.75¢ 
$2.05 $2.04 
30.34¢ 30.44¢ 
$1.70 $1.69 
61.60 62.27 
5.07% 5.07% 
3% 3% 
60,224 N.A. 
108,630 N.A. 
32,131 N.A. 
30,260 N.A. 
28,148 28,086 
17,415 17,391 
Month Latest 
Ago Month 
72.5 72.0 
$406.9 $406.3 
$16.8 $16.8 
$256.9 $247.7 
119.5 119.8 


8 Date for "Latest Week’ on each series on request. 


31-32—Bud Blake; 45—General Dynamics; 59—Cameraman Inc.; 67— 
Tibor Hirsch; 76—Ryder System; 80—Monsanto Chemical; 82-83—John Coneen; 123—(left to right) UPI, Joan Sydiow, UPI; 125—WW; 135— 
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READERS REPORT 
Robot at Work 


Dear Sir: 

Your factual report on robots 
[BW—Jan.28’61p80] should help 
clarify a lot of misconceptions con- 
cerning robots. 

We do believe, however, that 
you have placed undue emphasis 
on uses for robots in exotic appli- 
cations—atomics, space and under- 
water exploration. 

Such uses are secondary for at 
least one robot-like device men- 
tioned in your article, namely 
UNIMATE manufactured by our 
subsidiary, Consolidated Controls 
Corp. The Unimate was designed 
and is in pilot production as a 
factory tool fully able to justify 
its own existence economically 
through increased production and 
lower costs, and sociologically by 
relieving men of many of the un- 
pleasant, dangerous or demoraliz- 
ing tasks they now perform in 
factories. 

A typical example might be in 
the operation of a forging press 
where heavy, white-hot billets have 
been handled by men with tongs. . . . 

Unlike specially designed, single- 
purpose automatic machines, the 
Unimate does not require long 
continuous runs of a single part or 
assembly to be economically fea- 
sible: .. 

While we have not yet reached 
the point of having Unimates mak- 
ing Unimates, the use of our robot 
as a general purpose factory tool 
for repetitive jobs is about to be- 
come a normal manufacturing pro- 
cedure. 





N. I. SCHAFLER 
CONSOLIDATED DIESEL 
ELECTRIC CORP. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Undeveloped Potential 


Dear Sir: 

I want to endorse strongly the 
warning “that U.S. scientists can 
no longer lean on European scien- 
tists for basic research they feel 
they have no time to do,” voiced 
by Dr. Frederick Dietz in your ex- 
cellent article [BW—Jan.7°61,p62]. 

This is certainly true of the pres- 
ent state of basic electronics re- 
search abroad. Having just re- 
turned from a six-week trip to 
study the industry and market po- 


‘tential in some nine European 


countries and Israel, I found that 
what little basic electronic research 
is being undertaken is due chiefly 
to support from such farsighted 
major American foundations as 


5 
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ockwell Report 


by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 
President 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company 












EVERAL YEARS AGO, in this column, we described 
what happens when 100 new factory jobs are 
Be! OE created: 296 more people make the community 
ee i their home . . . 112 wholly new households are es- 

tablished ...4 % re ¢etail businesses open.. .107 more passenger cars are reg- 
. ang 4 %obs are created in addition to the 100 new factory jobs. 

There i is $50" 1008 more in personal income; $270,000 in bank deposits and 
$360,000 mordéf retail sales per year. (These facts were published by the 
Economic Resi rcki Department of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce.) 

Intriguing f3.s? Of course. But what happens when 100 jobs are lost to the 
community? (49,00 jobs, as in the case of recently published figures for a 
large commun} where 21 companies have either shut down or shifted major 
portions of plafts? - 

Projecting t¥ U.S. Chamber of Commerce figures, it means that popula- 
tion was redu:g#1 by 26,400 people. Households in the city were reduced by 
10,080. Three §undred and sixty retail establishments closed their doors, 
Passenger car 2gistrations were reduced by 9,630, and, in addition to the 
basic loss of $;00 jobs, an additional loss of 6,960 jobs must be recorded 
which were préviously supported by the lost 9,000. 

Put anothez way, the community lost $53,100,000 in personal income, 
$24,300,000 in:‘bank deposits and $32,400,000 in retail sales. 

These figure’: represent the tangible dimensions of one community’s prob- 
lem: how to rézain existing industry, as well as attract new industry. In this 
city, and in hiadreds of others throughout the country, it is a problem that 
challenges the¥ thoughtful consideration of management, labor and civic 
leaders everywhere. 

The greates: progress is being made largely in those areas where manage- 
ment, labor af:d civic leaders take the position that mutual consideration 
and positive shals are the shortest route to individual objectives. 

In other ot ds, this is everyone’s problem to merge individual objectives 
with those ofthe community itself, for, in total, they are the community. 
Thus they defermine whether it is to have sound dynamic growth on one 
hand, or the 5 ow paralysis of stagnation on the other. 


* * * 


During aie year, two giant steam turbines have been placed in service in 
the East. Te pressure-temperature conditions (500) pounds per square inch 
and 1200°F) are equalled nowhere in the world and represent the world’s most 
efficient power plant cycle. Rockwell of course is gratified to be represented in 
this excellent achievement through our subsidiary, Edward Valves, who supplied 
many of the steel valves for this station. 


* * * 


Beneath the waters of the Gulf of Mexico, nine Rockwell-Nordstrom lubri- 
cated plug valves lie dormant, but expected to operate whenever called upon. 
This may be years away. Built into standby connections on an underwater 
gas and oil gathering line, each valve waits until a new producing well is to 
be tied into the line. After an underwater diver makes the connection, he 
opens the vaive with a simple quarter-turn and the new line is operating. 
This is the fixiest kind of testimony to the capability of the lubricated plug 
valve and its ability to be put quickly and easily into operation after long 
periods of disse. 


This is one of a series of informal reports on 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


Makers of Measurement and Control! Devices, Instruments, 
and Power Tools for twenty-two basic markets 





Ford and Rockefeller. There is an 
obvious lack of communication 
between Europe’s scientists and 
our own in the electronics field. 

This has resulted in a_ failure 
abroad to keep pace with our owr 
advances in the “state of the art’ 
and is resulting in a lag by Euro 
pean industry. 

Coordination between govern 
ments will be helpful in overcom. 
ing this handicap. I am convinced, 
however, that our own electronics 
industry is going to have to take 
the lead in bringing Europe’s in- 
dustry and scientists up to date. ... 

Basic research has been the key 
to the explosive growth of the 
United States electronics industry. 
It would be a shame if we were 
to ignore the potential of the scien- 
tific brainpower available in Eu- 
rope because of the laziness or 
inertia On our part in overcoming 
the very real vacuum that exists 
today between American and Evu- 
ropean scientists. 

LESLIE K. GULTON 
PRESIDENT 
GULTON INDUSTRIES, INC. 
METUCHEN, N. J. 


Whither the Weather? 


Dear Sir: 

Will Rogers’ immortal comment 
about the weather prompted me to 
call your attention to the antipodal 
viewpoints held by Tufts Univer- 
sity’s Dr. I. I. Schell and Columbia 
University’s Professor Rhodes Fair- 
bridge regarding the winter weather 
outlook for the next decade [BW 
—Feb.4’61,pp62&92]. I am sure 
that these distinguished gentlemen, 
both members of the American 
Meteorological Society, have valid 
data on which to base their predic- 
tions. However, I am inclined to 
accept the philosophy of Bernard 
Baruch who when asked his pre- 
diction of the market coolly replied, 
“It will change.” 

R. DONALD LOEFFLER 
ORINDA, CAL. 


New Voting Date 


Dear Sir: 

Former Pres. Eisenhower ha: 
suggested we change the date o 
our national elections. 1 wouk 
like to propose April 16—or Apri 
17 if April 16 is a Sunday. 

With the memory of paying in. 
come taxes so fresh in their minds 
the people will have only them- 
selves to blame if they elect and 
re-elect the free spenders and high 
taxers. 

Norris E. CHAPMAN 
DENVER, COLO. 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Programs to spur business activity that can be launched without new 
legislation seem to stream out of Washington: 


So far, their impact is difficult to assess. 


This is not only because it is hard to tell what the cures add up to; 
it is also because the disease itself is so variously diagnosed. 


Business psychology and consumer attitudes are one key to recovery. 
Both are shaken by White House declarations about the desperate character 
of the situation. 


Most direct of the government steps so far—and these were initiated 
months ago and are merely being expanded now—affect defense contracting 
(BW—Feb.11’61,p31) and highway work (BW—Feb.11’61,p19). 


Programs to encourage homebuilding take the form of lower interest 
on guaranteed mortgages, lowering the downpayment on higher-priced 
homes, and making more reserves available for the savings-and-loan system 
(page 116). 

And a start has been made at raising prices of longer-term government 
bonds, thereby lowering money’s cost to industry. 


Stimulating housing has been an effective contra-cyclical measure in 
past recessions. But many question its efficacy now. 


They think demand has been largely satisfied—and fear that special- 
ized needs of young-marrieds and older people aren’t being anticipated. 


Efforts to make long-term money cheaper while leaving short-term rates 
undisturbed are interesting in themselves. 


This could bring down mortgage rates, supplementing the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board’s move to inject more credit into the savings-and- 
loan structure. 

Perhaps lower rates will stimulate demand for mortgage money. So 
far, however, lenders complain not about too little money but about too few 
borrowers for the available funds. 


How much help business needs is as murky a question as what the 
help should be. 


One difficulty: You have to read the figures in the light of particularly 
adverse weather. And precise effects of weather are inextricably inter- 
twined with the symptoms of recession. 


Complicating things, tax time is right ahead. Everyone will feel pinched 
(except for Uncle Sam who, temporarily, will be taking in more than he 
pays out—thus running a deflationary budget). 


Production still is drifting downward, though slowly. 


In January, it slipped another point, down to 102% of the 1957 average, 
according to the Federal Reserve Board’s latest estimate. 


While this may look dismal against the 111 index a year earlier, there 
are a few hopeful straws among individual industry figures. 
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Primary metals, long the chief drag on the index, posted their first 
monthly gain in a year. The rise was to 72 from December’s 6942—and 
steel should help February to another small gain. 

In metalworking, fairly widespread need for a little more inventory has 


increased the flow of orders to primary metals suppliers. This has some- 
what more than offset cutbacks in the auto plants. 


Output figures in durable goods industries look bad not just because of 
recession but because of bloated figures last year—when everyone was rush- 
ing to overcome the steel strike’s effects. 

Electrical equipment, for example, is about 9% behind last year; but 
that conceals the remarkable stability shown since October. 


Certain favorably situated industries, bucking the trend, are still able 
to better their year-ago figures: printing and publishing, food, tobacco, 
aircraft, and petroleum products. 

And the oil industry points still higher; restrictions on Texas output 
have been relaxed due to depletion of inventories in burning oils. 


Weather also has helped the electric utilities to stay ahead. 
—e—. 


Steel exports aren’t contributing much to the industry’s comeback. 


Exports of steel products once again have fallen behind imports after 
running ahead from May almost to yearend. But this hasn’t come about 
due to a rise in imports; these have been level since June. 


The slowdown in Britain’s auto industry probably was as much 
responsible as anything for the drop in export shipments. Volume in 
December fell to 162,000—less than half the level attained in June. - 


Housing starts in January snapped back a bit from December’s resound- 
ing bump, the latest government estimate indicates. 


The seasonally adjusted annual rate for privately financed starts was 
1,098,000 in January, up from just under a million in December. 


Nevertheless, if you average out: the humps in the monthly returns, 
you find no convincing sign of an upturn (and January was lower than any 
month in 1960 with the exception of December). 


January’s estimated level of personal income can be called favorable 
to the extent that the decline was much less than in December. 


Employment and hours of work were better sustained in January than 
had been estimated. This was true even in manufacturing, where the decline 
in wage-and-salary payments slowed very perceptibly. 


Payrolls in service industries and government jobs set new highs 
in January (seasonally adjusted) while federal payments to the jobless 
and other benefits continued to rise. 


These, with stable farm income, have helped cushion drops elsewhere. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 25, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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There are two ways in which any 
new Administration establishes _ its 
identity and defines its policies. One 
is by what the President and the men 
around him say. The other is by what 
they do. The Kennedy Administration 
has begun to define itself in both these 
ways—but the process is still curiously 
inconclusive. 

The new President has put before 
Congress a handful of modest anti- 
recession measures, most of them in- 
volving rapid expenditure of existing 





Or is it retreading the New Deal? 


funds. He has advanced some familiar 
Democratic welfare proposals in the 
fields of minimum wage, social security, 
and education. He has promised—but 
has yet to offer—some sort of tax 
revision to give incentives to private 
capital investment. 

The thing that all these actions have 
in common is that they close no doors. 
They leave the new Administration free 
to move in almost any direction to seek 
the new frontiers it has promised. They 
seem almost deliberately designed not 


After more than a month, it is still a mystery just what the 
Kennedy Administration is up to in economic terms. 


Is it simply pushing a pragmatic middle-of-the-road assault 
on the immediate problems of recession, slow growth, cold war? 


Some think it is translating Galbraith’s book on The Affluent 
Society into national policy. 


Some see a repetition of Eisenhower's budgetary caution. 


And sometimes it looks like a “Massachusetts compromise” 
blending the politically appealing elements of conflicting ideas. 


Look closely, and you'll find all these components in... 


to commit it to any specific future line 
of action or lack of action. 

Such a tentative approach at a time 
when the country had been led to ex- 
pect a dramatic 100 days could be taken 
to reflect a suprising shortage of ideas. 
Actually, the new Administration is 
suffering from an abundance of ideas, 
all strongly urged, all alluring, but many 
of them in conflict. For this is an 
Administration that has encouraged the 
idea men of the country to speak up, 
that has organized them into task 
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Idea Men Find a Ready Listener at the White House—By 


policy, that his sole area would be agri- 


forces, that has: brought them to 
Washington to s:aff the government 
offices. It is an Administration that has 
listened attentively to what they have 
said—but has not. yet agreed to make 
their proposals its: own. 


The ideas being urged 
most strongly on Kennedy 
fall into a rough pattern. 
They call for a larger role for 
_the federal government, a 
higher level of government 
spending, more pressures on 
business to do what fits with 
the aims of public policy. 


Kennedy is impressed by these ideas, 
so impressed that he will do nothing 
that would rule them out of his long-run 
program. But he is also moved by the 
arguments of practical politicians, and 
perhaps by a personal conservatism. The 
result is the intellectual atmosphere 
along the Potomac is more feverish 
now than at any time since the early 
days of the New Deal—but a cool 
caution intervenes in the translation of 
that feverish thinking into a_ pro- 
gram. 

The alliance between Kennedy and 
the idea men became official on Jan. 3, 
1960. That day a group of 25 Harvard 
and MIT professors crossed the Charles 
River to attend a meeting at the Har- 
vard Club of Boston with the man they 
knew then as Sen. Kennedy. 

Kennedy told tie group: “Yesterday 
I announced my «lecision to seek the 
Presidential nomgiation through the 
Democratic primayies. This is a difficult 
route, but it is po*sible that I shall win 
the nomination. ff so, I should then 
oppose Mr. Nixorg I believe I can beat 
Mr. Nixon. In giat case, I shall be 
President of the Ubited States. 

“From this mofjent on, I shall want 
to say things with ®vhich I am prepared 
to live, if I become President. I am ask- 
ing you, not for your political support, 
but for the best asivice you can give, in 
the fields of your «“ompetence, on what 
should be the yiublic policy of the 
United States.” 

The Harvard-M{T group—which in- 
cluded many who' had been heart-and- 
soul for Adlai E. Stevenson in 1952 and 
1956—rallied to Ké:nedy’s call. So, too, 
in the months thz? followed, did many 
anotiver intellectval at New Haven, 
Princeton, Mornisigside Heights. To- 
day, some of these:;nen are in Washing- 
ton; others are ox tap at the end of a 
telephone line. Ainong them, they are 
urging upon the sew President a wide 
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variety of exciting but by no means en- 
tirely consistent ideas as to what 
“should be the public policy of the 
United States.” 

The focus of most of these ideas is 
the federal budget and the role it 
should play in shaping the country’s 
economic future. That includes the im- 
mediate problem of checking recession, 
the overlapping problem of economic 
growth, and the philosophical question 
of whether investment should be en- 
couraged at the expense of consump- 
tion. 

It is apparent to any economist that 
if the country ever attained full employ- 
ment with its present tax structure, the 
federal government would collect some- 
thing like $10-billion more annually 
than it is now spending. It is apparent 
to many that the country cannot main- 
tain full employment with the present 
tax and expenditure mix. The potential 
$10-billion surplus is just too big a 
drag; it stops each upswing short of 
full employment, and the economy tilts 
down again into recession. 

Both for long-run growth and short- 
term recovery, anyone in Washington 
today would agree, this dead weight 
must be taken off the economy’s back. 

But how? Should we expand govern- 
ment spending to eliminate all or most 
of the potential surplus? Or should we 
cut taxes enough so that the budget 
would balance at full employment with 
something near present spending? 

Drastically simplified, this is the ques- 
tion on which the idea men divide. In 
verbal shorthand that they use to talk 
among themselves, the first approach— 
to raise expenditures—is called “Gal- 
braithian.”” The second—to cut taxes— 
is “‘anti-Galbraithian.” 

The terms refer to John Kenneth 
Galbraith’s book, The Affluent Society. 
In pungent language, it argued that the 
private side of the economy is surfeited 
with goods and that the important ex- 
pansion of economic activity should be 
in the government sector. 


At present, the most influ- 
ential of the idea men 
around Kennedy espouse the 
Galbraithian view in one 
form or another. 


Galbraith himself is not in Washing- 
ton. During the early part of the Ken- 
nedy campaign, he was widely hailed 
as “the top economic adviser” to Sen. 
Kennedy. As‘ the campaign wore on, 
he became something of an embarrass- 
ment; others close to Kennedy began to 
pass the word that Galbraith would be 
shunted awav from general cconomic 


cultural economics. When the new 
Administration was organized, he actu- 
ally was talked of as Ambassador to 
India. But his ideas have strong backers 
among economists and political scien- 


tists with much closer lines to the 
White House than the diplomatic 
pouch. 

Columbia’s Richard E. Neustadt, 


now a White House aide, is author of a 
book called Presidential Power which 
is widely quoted among the New Fron- 
tiersmen. Neustadt argues that the 
President must know how to use power 
in order to solve the great problems of 
the 1960s—particularly the problem of 
the “shift in capital resources from 
private use to public purposes.” 

Prof. Paul A. Samuelson, who be- 
came Kennedy’s principal economic ad- 
viser during the campaign as Galbraith’s 
role contracted, has been more reserved 
in his judgment. Nevertheless, the 
theme of higher government spending 
runs through much of what he has said 
both as an economist and as an adviser 
to the President. In November he wrote 
in Business Scope—a Cambridge news- 
letter—that, though there was much to 
be said for tax reduction as an anti- 
recession device, “‘the Democrats are 
committed to a series of other objectives 
that could militate against such tax re- 
duction at the moment.” 

In January, Samuelson was chair- 
man of Kennedy’s anti-recession task 
force. He wanted the Administra- 
tion to consider a temporary tax cut if 
the economic situation got worse rather 
than improved in the spring. But he 
firmly opposed any permanent tax te- 
duction: “With the continued interna- 
tional uncertainty and with new public 
programs coming up in the years ahead, 
sound finance may require maintenance 
of our present tax structure; and any 
weakening of it in order to fight a 
recession might be tragic.” 

James Tobin of Yale, whom Samuel- 
son recommended for his post on the 
Council of Economic Advisers, was on 
record in defense of government spend- 
ing even earlier than Galbraith. In the 
spring of 1958, he wrote in the Yale 
Review: “Government dollars spent for 
such things as fire and police protection, 
education, postal service, highways, 
parks, hospitals, libraries, sanitation, and 
flood control, need have no inferiority 
complex with respect to private dollars 
spent for steaks, television, freezers, 
alcohol, horse racing, gasoline, comic 
books, and golf. Classical economic 
ideology invests the processes by which 
private firms and households decide how 
much and on what to spend with ration- 
ality, sanctity, and purity. In contrast, 
the decision mechanisms of politics and 
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Cautious Buyer 


bureaucracy are regarded as haphazard 
and often sordid. This contrast can be 
maintained only by an unduly cynical 
view of democratic political processes 
and an excessively idealized picture of 
the decision processes of consumers and 
businessmen.” 

The chairman of the CEA, Minne- 
sota’s Walter W. Heller (BW—Feb.18 
'61,p46) is a specialist on public finance. 
Some of his testimony before congres- 
sional committees had suggested that he 
would be “anti-Galbraithian.” But in 
his new post, Heller, too, has become 
absorbed with the expenditure side of 
the budget. ‘The time, he has con- 
cluded, is not opportune for tax re- 
duction. 


A basic feeling that the 
scale of federal operation 
should be expanded, that 
the federal budget should 
become an instrument for 
restructuring the economy, is 
what makes the idea men 
around Kennedy reluctant to 
think of a tax cut. 


Even a temporary cut, designed to 
get the economy quickly out of the 
recession, strikes them as throwing away 
an opportunity. This explains why they 
have urged a wait-and-see line on deal- 
ing with the recession. 

It also explains why even some mod- 
erate and potentially sympathetic con- 
servatives are beginning to view the 
atmosphere around Kennedy with dis- 
taste and suspicion. One prominent 
Republican economist calls it “New 
Dealism all over again—but in some 
ways a degenerate form of New Deal- 
ism. 

The argument he makes goes like 
this: “The New Deal at least had the 
justification of stimulating a depressed 
and stagnant economy where there was 
widespread human misery. But it is 
inadmissible to launch all sorts of gov- 
ernment spending programs simply in 
the name of growth. 

“I am willing to grant, even to argue, 
that such expenditures as those on edu- 
cation will promote economic growth, 
though we should be careful exactly 
what the scope of these educational 
expenditures will be. But other pro- 
grams actually will check growth—ex- 
penditures designed to prop up un- 
economic regions, to hold farmers on 
submarginal farms. 

“As for anti-recession policy, the 
Kennedy Administration is in danger 
of repeating on a large scale the mis- 
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takes of 1958. It is embarking on all 
sorts of spending programs which will 
add to the deficit; these may so unbal- 
ance the budget that in April, if a tax 
cut still is needed, the Administration 
will hesitate to ask Congress to unbal- 
ance the budget further--and even if 
Kennedy should ask this, Congress 
would be unwilling to grant it.” 

To such “anti-Galbraithian” econo- 
mists, there is only one explanation for 
the drive to step up government spend- 






































































ing: “These boys just want a larger 
public sector. If one excuse won’t do 
for it, they can always think of an- 
other—to fight a recession, to rearrange 
social priorities, to beat the Russians, 
to cure long-range stagnation—they’ll 
always think of something.” 

There is another reason Kennedy’s 
advisers want to keep taxes high: They ) 
want to stimulate business spending 
on plant and equipment. Long range, : 
the idea .is to shift resources away from 
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consumption and : :ato savings and in- 
vestment as well ax into government. 

To a businessmaa this may look like 
a paradoxical argiinent. But to the 
economists in Wa*hington, high taxes 
producing a budge? surplus at full em- 
ployment add, in ¢ ‘fect, to the econo- 
mys gross savings; ind therefore to in- 
vestment. 

This line was dleveloped by CEA 
member Tobin i. a New Republic 
article last July 25. ““We must tax our- 
selves not only to nance the necessary 
increase in public B:penditures,” wrote 
Tobin, “but also to finance, indirectly, 
the expansion of private investment.” 
But a federal surpl;- ;, said Tobin, must 
be coupled with ‘:irect measures to 
stimulate investmgt so that the na- 
tional resolution es save actually does 
lead to capital foes mation and is not 
wasted in unemp** ment and loss of 
consumption. Tobi : presented numeri- 
cal projections frozi 1959 to 1965 to 
show that privé ate si onsumption ought 
to decline from 63% in 1959 to 60% 
of GNP in 1965, hile gross private in- 
vestment ought te ‘rise from 15% to 
17%, and governij:ent spending from 

20% to 22%. 

This Tobin argiz: Saent showed up in 
Pres. Kennedy’s spi2ch in Washington 
to the National I¥‘lustrial Conference 
Board (BW—Fek: 18’ 61,p23). “An 
equally critical gap,” said Kennedy, 
“separates the tax j’venues of a lagging 
economy from thoxe which are poten- 
tially within reach. a gap of at least 
$12-billion. Even sfter we are able to 
Jaunch every progré:n necessary for our 
national security a1=1 development, this 
amount of revenuc would still leave a 
substantial surplus--a surplus essential 
to help defend our’ conomy against in- 
flation—and, equal’; important, a sur- 
plus that, when applied to the Federal 
debt, would free additional savings for 
business investmentand expansion.’ 

Without cutting down the total tax 
take from business, the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration thinks special tax incen- 
tives would induce business to spend 
more on plant and yquipment and thus 
accelerate economig growth—even with 
consumption decliwing, at least rela- 
tively, and the efficiency of capital 
equipment rising. 3 

Here again, theretare doubters. Some 
cconomists think this shift from con- 
sumption to capitai spending may be 
difhcult and may npt be the best way 
to tackle the growth problem. “After 
ill,” says one, “onice you are at full 
cmploy ment, the ony way you can grow 
is to increase efficierey. A bigger rate of 
capital spending is saly one way of in- 
creasing efficiency-#nd there may be 
others that are cheaper and more effec- 
tive. You've got to fhink of eliminating 
featherbedding, incizasing the mobility 
of resources in the ¢conomy, increasing 
competition. Rese,rch and develop- 
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ment may well be the most potent 
method.” 

A more immediate problem is 
whether tax incentives can actually in- 
duce business to spend more on plant 
and equipment in a period such as the 
present, when the labor force is under- 
employed, when consumption is lagging, 
and when there is widespread industrial 
excess capacity. 

Kennedy's economists—despite the 
black colors in which the President has 
painted the current recession—continue 
to adhere to their earlier view that this 
recession is a moderate one and should 
soon be lifting. They think of the pro- 
gram already proposed as a relatively 
moderate one—which should neverthe- 
less do the trick. They expect it to 
increase the flow of government spend- 
ing by $2-billion or $3-billion to help 
the economy round the corner and 
achieve full employment. Then, they 
argue, the full effect of tax incentives 
will make itself felt. 

The economists have an- 
other problem. Kennedy lis- 
tens to them—but there is no 
evidence yet that he is pre- 
pared to act on what they 
tell him. All his actions so 
far have been designed not 
to restrict his range of choice. 


You might conclude from this that 

Kennedy’s economics are being freely 
improvised with political pulling power 
the main consideration. “Kennedy,” 
says one veteran Washingtonian who 
watched him for years on the Hill, 
a mighty shrewd operator. He’s got an 
appeal for everyone--for the Galbraith- 
ians and for the anti-Galbraithians, for 
labor and for business, and for govern- 
ment people, too.” 

The fact is that, on the record, Ken- 
nedy has expressed interest in an enor- 
mous number of things and has com- 
mitted himself to few. From the 
beginning of his campaign, he has 
sought advice from practically every side 
on practically every issue. In the areas 
of health, education, taxes, space, hous- 
ing, and others, he franklv told report- 
ing committees he wanted them to be 
special pleaders for their projects. But 
in all his relations with these commit- 
tees and with his more intimate ad- 
visers, he has never promised to accept 
their conclusions. 

Kennedy himself decides how much 
or how little of the advice will be 
accepted. And by no means all Ken- 
nedy’s advisers are economic theorists. 
Men like his close associate Theodore 
Sorensen, and Cabinet officials like 
Abraham Ribicoff and Arthur Goldberg 
give him advice that takes account of 


other factors besides economic theory, 
Congressional leaders—whom Kennedy 
knows well from his days on the Hill- 
give him their own ideas on what will 
go with Congress and what won't. 
The combination of caution in deal- 
ing with the immediate recession and 
vagueness in defining the long-run ob- 
jectives has been disillusioning to those 
Kennedy supporters who expected grand- 


scale action fast. Among some of these, 


the suspicion is growing that Kennedy 
economics will prove to be very much 
like Eisenhower economics, which they 
define as a ritualistic concern over year- 
to-year balance in the budget, hesita- 
tion about making strong moves on 
either the expenditures or the tax side, 
and a moderate but persistent upcreep 
in government expenditures. 

Yet, though there has been no 100 
days comparable to the beginning of 
the New Deal in 1933, the figure that 
comes automatically to mind when you 
watch Pres. Kennedy today is more 
likely to be Franklin D. Roosevelt than 
Eisenhower. Plainly, the new President 
is modeling himself on the man he 
regards as the master politician and 
master of political power. 

Richard Neustadt’s admiring descrip 
tion of the Roosevelt technique pro 
vides some interesting insights into the 
Washington of 1960: 

“Not only did he keep his organiza- 
tions overlapping and divide authority 
among them, but he also tended to put 
men of clashing temperaments, out 
looks, ideas, in charge of them. Com- 
petitive personalities mixed with com- 
peting jurisdictions was Roosevelt's 
formula for putting pressure on himself, 
for making his subordinates push up 
to him the choices they could not take 
for themselves. It also made them ad- 
vertise their punches. Their quarrels 
provided him not only with heat but 
information. Administrative competi 
tion gave him two rewards. He got 
choices and due notice, both. 

“As a result, he also got that treasure 
for a President, time to defer decision.” 

Kennedy also is taking time to make 
decisions. 


Behind the scenes in 
Washington today, an in 
tense intellectual ferment is 
going on. The ideas of an 
assorted group of intellec- 
tuals are rebounding froma 
hard, youthful, and political 
mind which also is alert to 
what the veterans of the 
House and the Senate say 
and what politically minded 
advisers think. 
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“The Administration would be approaching the problem of slow growth from the wrong 
direction by giving tax concessions on the basis of capital investment. If we 

see a buildup in new orders and need additional facilities — then we invest.” 

David Bakalar, president, Transitron Electronic Corp. 


‘A tax credit against new investment would encourage people to modernize their 
plants rather than pay the same money in dividends or put it in the bank.” 
F. S. Cornell, executive vice-president, A. O. Smith Corp. 


“Tax cuts are like the winds of March. They come and go. What we need is 
a basic change in the depreciation laws.”’ 
David F. Cocks, executive vice-president, Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) 


“| question trying to spur capital spending as a recovery measure. 
Excess capacity would only serve to throw more people out of work.” 
Paul H. Elicker, vice-president and treasurer, Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc. 


“These schemes are much too gimmicky and complicated to administer.” 
Executive of United-Carr Fastener Corp. 


“Any business decision which is based on a tax consideration is a mistake.” 
Aaron J. Farfel, prominent Houston businessman 


“The important thing about the new tax proposals is that they may improve 
the psychological outlook of businessmen.” 
Clyde Skeen, executive vice-president and general manager, Ling-Temco Electronics, Inc. 


“| would like to see a cut in corporate taxes for my own benefit, but 
speaking unselfishly, a change in depreciation allowances would be better 


for the country as a whole.” 


Machinery produce 


“The fastest way of stimulating business spending right now would be a cut 
in the corporate tax rate. You could start counting on it right now.” 


Oil industry executive 


Industry Is Cool to Tax Cut Plan 


Pres. Kennedy has long been com- 
mitted to tax incentives to stimulate 
business spending on plant and equip- 
ment. He first made this pledge during 
the campaign; he reiterated it in his 
State of the Union message; and, last 
week, he told a meeting of the National 
Industrial Conference Board that he 
would soon send a bill to Congress em- 
bodying his tax incentive proposals. 

The exact measures that the Admin- 
istration will ask for are still unknown. 
At midweek, government taxmen are 
still uncertain about which type of tax 
break would spur business spending the 
most. 

This week, BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
isked a cross-section of businessmen 
how they would respond to various 
types of incentive. As the quotations 
above suggest, some businessmen are 
doubtful as to whether any type of 
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tax relief would do much to increase 
capital spending in the current re- 
cession. Many would expect tax con- 
cessions to increase capital spending, 
but there are wide differences of opin- 
ion as to what type of cut would be 
most effective. 

In general, the most important point 
that came out of the BUSINESS WEEK 
reporting is that the vast majority of 
businessmen have different ideas from 
those held by the Treasury about the 
type of tax program that would do the 
most to spur their capital spending. 


|. Several Versions 


Although the Treasury is not yet cer- 
tain about the exact wording of the 
bill that it will send to Congress, the 
general lines of the Administration’s 
thinking on the new tax proposals to 


spur business spending have been clear 
for some time: 

What the Administration has in 

mind is some sort of “investment incen- 
tive” plan under whch a company’s tax 
liability would be reduced by some per- 
centage of the amount of money it puts 
into new investment—thus reducing the 
effective cost of new plant and machin- 
ery. 
e Favored Plans—In some versions, the 
tax benefit would apply to all new in- 
vestment; but in the most likely candi- 
dates, the benefit would apply only to 
a portion of the new capital spending— 
the amount by which a company’s capi- 
tal spending exceeds some figure con- 
sidered as a measure of its average for 
previous years. 

One plan under serious consideration 
—the one recommended to the Presi- 
dent by Stanley S. Surrey, now an As- 
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sistant Secretary of the Treasury for tax 
matters, in his task force report on taxa- 
tion (BW—Feb.11’6},p35)—would give 
companies a tax credi? of between 10% 
and 20% on the amoz:nt by which their 
capital spending exceeds the value of 
their depreciation allo\vances during the 
tax year. 

In the belief of the Treasury, a bill 
of this sort—which ties tax benefits to 
actual increases in capital spending— 
would provide business with the clear- 
est incentive to spend more on plant 
sia equipment in futyire years. In this 

vay, the Treasury hopes to get the 
maximum stimulation to the economy 
in return for the revenue loss that the 
cut in business taxes would entail. The 
Treasury seems willing to give up be- 
tween $1-billion and $2-billion in tax 
revenue—with $1.5-billion as the most 
likely figure—to implement its invest- 
ment incentive scheme. 

The Treasury hopes to be able to 
make up even this rev enue loss by get- 
ting Congress to eliminate the dividend 
credit, to impose a withholding tax on 
dividends, and to tighten up on the 
tax treatment of capital gains. 


ll. Restrained Enthusiasm 


Enthusiasm for an investment in- 
centive scheme seems be confined 
mainly to those companies that auto- 
matically would benefit most from it— 
rapidly growing poe | ies whose capital 
spending is increasing’ iast from year to 
vear anyway. A new; electronics com- 
pany in Los Angele thinks that the 
scheme would enabl@ it to make its 
. investment funds go farther. Since this 
rapidly growing firm finds that the 
amount of its cap;tal spending is 
limited mainly by thé amount of avail- 
able cash, a key executive feels that an 
investment incentive plan would have 
a considerable impact on its capital 
spending simply becavse it would lower 
the net cost of capital :20ods to the firm, 

But even among g#ywth companies, 
some are skeptical algut the effect of 
the Treasury's proposals. Edwin Van 
Bronkhorst, secretary-iscasurer of Hew- 
lett-Packard Co., a Pais « Alto electronics 
company, doubts that:;3n inv estment in- 
centive would alter Ms company’s in- 
vestment program. Ingjcad, he says, “It 
would be like finding money in the 
street.” 
¢ Objections—The .:indfall to com- 
panies in growth izicdustries that is 
implicit in the Treasy' ry’s tax thinking 
finds little favor wi‘lt companies in 
other industries. The chief financial ofh- 
cer of a large Midwest«rn steel company 
thinks there should certainly be in- 
centives to invest, but he doesn’t think 
that the “national interest requires 
crucifying existing industry.” 

An ever more controlling objection 
to the Treasury’s tax incentive proposals 
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among most businessmen is that they 
are, in the words of a Boston manufac- 
turer, “too gimmicky and complicated 
to administer.” 

But the major objection of most 
businessmen to the tax _ incentive 
schemes is that they have “‘temporary” 
written all over them. David F. Cocks, 
executive vice-president of Standard 
Oil Co. (Kentucky), seems to be talking 
for most businessmen when he says, 
“Tax cuts are like the winds of March. 
They come and go. What we need is 
a basic change in the depreciation 
laws—something permanent that we can 
count on and not merely a change in a 
tuling that can be changed again by a 
new tax collector.” 


lll. Faster Writeoffs 


Given a choice between the type of 
tax incentive plan that the Treasury has 
in mind and the right to depreciate capi- 
tal goods faster for tax purposes, there 
is not much doubt that most business- 
men think that a change in deprecia- 
tion allowances would do them more 
good. They also feel that in the long 
run it would have a greater effect in 
increasing capital spending for the 
economy as a whole. 

This seems to be what business is 
thinking: 

¢ The Treasury is clearly not will- 
ing to give business a major tax cut— 
and in this it will get full support from 
Congress. 

e Right now, excess capacity is 
widespread—and that means tax conces- 
sions within the range visualized by the 
Treasury can have little effect on capital 
spending, will not amount to much as 
an anti-recession measure. 

¢ So, why doesn’t the Administra- 
tion take this opportunity to eliminate 
what business feels is a major defect in 
the existing business tax laws—inade- 
quate depreciation allowances. 
¢ Obsolete Rules—Businessmen think 
that the increasing pace of technological 
change and inflation have made the 
current tax treatment of depreciation 
wholly inadequate. Most would agree 
with Arthur R. Cahill, vice-president 
for finance of Brunswick Corp., when 
he savs that “present tax lives on many 
types of industrial equipment often run 
beyond the period when the equipment 
has a_ technological advantage.” He 
feels that “Bulletin F’”—which is the 
tax agent’s Bible, stating the minimum 
number of years over which a company 
can depreciate various types of equip- 
ment—has been made obsolete by tech- 
nological change. 

Cahill also argues that Bulletin F, as 
it now stands, is “a constant source of 
bickering with the tax agent.”” The bul- 
letin doesn’t cover all types of equip- 
ment, and on newer machines, business 
can never be certain of the period over 


which the Treasury will allow amortiz. 
tion for tax purposes. Businessme 
kept telling BUSINESS WEEK reporter 
that these problems would be solve 
if the Treasury would allow busines 
itself to choose the period over which j 
can amortize its machinery. But recog 
nizing that Congress would not go fo 
this scheme, they would be glad to se 
tle for faster writeofts. 

¢ Inflation Weapon—Faster writeofi 
would also help business with its othe 
major depreciation problem—inflation 
Clyde Skeen, executive vice-president 
and general manager of Ling-Temep 
Electronics, Inc., describes the inflation 
problem this way: “It used to be simple. 
We bought a $100 machine and ead 
year we put $10 in the other pocket 
then in 10 years we had enough mong 
to buy a new machine. Now the $1 
item costs $170 and that presents mor 
than a little cash problem.” Many othe 
businessmen attest to existence of a gap 
between depreciation reserves and re 
placement costs; and they feel that 
faster writeoffs would help to  bridg 
that gap. 


IV. Incentives That Count 


Some firms would approach the prob 
lem of spurring investment not through 
tax concessions for capital spending 
but rather through tax incentives for re 
search and development. ‘Incentive 
to increase plant and equipment spen¢: 
ing are meaningless,” says William E 
McKenna, treasurer-comptroller for Lit 
ton Industries Inc., “unless you are also 
encouraged to develop the products to 
put into the plants.” 

So what Litton would like to see is 
an incentive plan keyed to research 
and development. “For us,” says James 
Kilbridge, a Litton tax attorney, “a 
increase in sales—and therefore in jobs 
—is much more keyed to research and 
development costs and what relief we 
can get on them. This type of i 
centive would enable us to invest in peo 
ple—our equivalent to capital invest 
ment.” Electronics executives are ger 
erally skeptical about the benefits o 
increased depreciation allowances. Ther 
argue that they only benefit such im 
dustries as steel, oil, and tobacco- 
with heavy capital investment—ané 
slight those industries, such as_ thei 
own, where the emphasis is on mat 
power. 
¢ Tax Cut—But a significant minorit 
of businessmen say they are skepticl 
of all fancy plans for increasing capitd 
spending. They would choose th 
bluntest and simplest tax cut of them 
all—a cut in the corporate income ta 
rate, particularly one that is retroactive 

This, says an oil executive, “woull 
be the fastest way of stimulating bus 
ness spending. You could count on ii 
right now. 
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Detroit's Sales Lures for 1962 


@ The auto industry offered both novelty and 
variety last year, and sales were good. 


@ Then interest sagged this year with the same 


formula. 


@ So next year the variety of choice will go far 


deeper than a list of options. Each factory will offer a wider 


range of cars, designs, and price classes. 


@ For example, here’s what Ford Div. and Chevrolet 


have on the way for the next model year and the year after. 


The U.S. consumer once again is 
reminding the automobile industry that 
there’s more to living than car owner- 
ship. 

And he’s doing it in the most effec- 
tive wav: He’s not buying new cars. So 
far this vear, sales trail even the 1958 
pace. 

The weather has been an important 
factor; the East Coast is a big market, 
and some dealers there haven’t been 
able to find their cars under the snow, 
let alone sell them. Yet seasoned auto 
industry analysts are not kidding them- 
selves. “Cars haven't been moving even 
where the sun is shining,” says one. 
¢ Ho-Hum—The real trouble is that 
the consumer has been sitting back 
saying: “So you've got small cars now— 
what’s new?” The auto industry has 
high sales vears only when there is high 
interest in cars*when people talk more 
about cars than about anything else. 
Now they're talking about jobs and how 
the Kennedy Administration is doing. 

When the economy starts to come 
back, maybe enthusiasm for cars will 
come back. But the auto people aren’t 
counting on it. 

It is apparent that making cars smaller 
was only a temporary remedy for sales 
sickness—and onlv a limited one. The 
disappointing reception of the Dodge 
Lancer, Buick Special, Oldsmobile F-85, 
and, to a lesser extent, the Pontiac 
Tempest is a sharp lesson to Detroit. 
* Weak Medicine—There are no abso- 
lutes in today’s auto market, no talisman 
—like the fins and the horsepower of five 
vears ago—that you rub to pull in the 
customers. Look at what’s selling well: 

¢ Cadillac and Thunderbird. Both 
are high-priced, but that is their only 
similarity. 

¢ Comet and Falcon, although the 
sheen has worn off and there’s a heavy 
stock of Falcons. These are mechanical 
twins, priced close together, but com- 
pletely different in looks. 

¢ Corvair, and especially the Cor- 
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vair Monza, a flashy little car that costs 
$162 to $216 extra. The Monza has 
been so successful that comparable 
models shortly will come from Falcon 
and Comet. 

There is no common denominator in 
today’s market. Customers still are in- 
terested in gasoline mileage in the srnall 
cars, and they talk about “economy.” 
Yet there is some demand for more 
power in small cars—Buick will give vou 
a 185-hp. engine in the Special—and, in 
nearly every case, luxury versions of 
small cars sell better than austerity 
models. A four-door Buick Special with 
radio, heater, and automatic transmis- 
sion has a full list price of more than 
$2,900 in the Detroit area. 
¢ Variety Needed—There was interest 
in, and enthusiasm for, cars in 1960— 
because there were so many new models 
and so many different cars. Auto people 
have always claimed you have to have 
a new model every year to sell. But 





Autos Share a Roof With Trains 


St. Louis auto dealers, overstocked 
at the slow pace of today’s market, 
stored about 200 surplus cars in Union 





they’ve never been quite so certain of 
it as they are now. 

A few years ago, auto people also 
recognized the need for variety. And 
they said they were filling this need by 
the many different options you could 
get to transform their basic car. But 
that apparently wasn’t the answer. 
Variety, like newness, evidently must 
be real and recognizable. So you're 
going to see bewildering variety. 
¢ Ford vs. Chevy—For instance, for 
vears Ford Div. and Chevrolet have 
claimed to have a car for every purse 
and worldly position. But see what 
these two factories have lined up: 

Ford Div. For 1962, Ford will have 
the Falcon with a 18l]-in. over-all 
length. Then will come a new model— 
name still secret but called the “Ca- 
nadian X” project—with a 197-in. over- 
all length; this car will have a wheel- 
base of 1154 in., which is 14 in. more 
than the Comet. Above the Canadian 
X will be the standard Ford, about 209 
in. long—a trifle shorter than in 1961. 
The top of Ford’s line will continue 
to be the Thunderbird. 

Chevrolet. Chevy has a little farther 
to go than Ford in getting its full line, 
but it has ingenious plans to close the 
gap. The goal is to bring out a new 
group of cars next fall. 

At the bottom of Chevv’s line will be 
the Corvair, on its 108-in. wheelbase. 
At the top will be the standard Chev- 
rolet, on its 119-in. wheelbase. In be- 
tween will be a new group of cars on a 
115-in. wheelbase, which is 1 in. longer 
than that of the Comet and 2 in. 
longer than that of Thunderbird. 
¢ Chevy’s New Group—This project is 
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Station to get them out of the snow. 
Cars were packed into an area formerly 
occupied by ‘tracks and platforms. 
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’ It involves. using the 
Corvair unitized body, str«tched out 
with a stub frame in the front for 
mounting the engine. Thére will be 
three engines for these cars¥a new in- 
line four-cylinder, an in-lir six-cylin- 
der, and a brand-new V-8. There will be 
three transmission option: manual 
three-speed, manual four-y»eed, and 
Chevy’s standard automatict: 

The real star of this lintp, Chevy 
hopes, will be the car with be V8 en- 
gine. It will have a full rs ge of op- 
tions and is designed to Coys ‘pete with 
the Thunderbird. 

e Ford’s New Ones—A sing ‘lar broad- 
ening of lines will take plat: next fall 
at Mercury and possibly at Buick and 
Pontiac. A new model 204;in. long— 
with the project name of:).‘Canadian 
Y’—will be in between ¢ye 195-in.- 
long Comet and the 215-is) Mercury. 
Including the English-built Anglia, the 
Lincoln- Mercury Div. thei will have 
cars ranging in length from ¥ giie Anglia’s 


named ‘“H-35 


153 in. up to the Mercury’s 215 in. 

Ford also has a group of cars smaller 
than the Falcon. These are included 
in what is known as the “Cardinal” 
project, scheduled tentatively for 1963. 

Closest to production probably is the 
“Cardinal A,” which will be made in 
lord’s Cologne (Germany) plant, for 
sale only in Germany. It has a 994-in. 
wheelbase, is 167 in. long, and is just 
shy of 55 in. high. 

Another car in the Cardinal project 
—this one jestingly called the “‘Arch- 
bishop” by people around Tord—will 
be a trifle bigger and will be made in 
Ford’s Dagenham (England) plant. 

A third car in the Cardinal family 
will be assembled in the U.S. from 
parts made in Cologne. That, then, in 
1963 will give the Ford Div. a range of 
cars beginning at just under 100-in. 
wheelbase. Chevrolet already is down 
in that area with its Corvair sports 
wagon, which is made on a 95-in. wheel- 
base. 


Labor- Matiagement Study Set 


Kennedy officially establishes advisory committee rep- 
resenting labor, mansigement, public to study over-all issues 
—with aim of keeping out of specific negotiations. 


This week Pres. Kennedy officially 
established his new Advisory Com- 
mittee on Labor-Managemi-nt Policy. 
It has 21 members, seven cf them ap- 
pointed as representing management, 
seven labor, and seven—including two 
Cabinet members—the public. 

Kennedy instructed the committee 
to make recommendations on policies 
to “promote free and responsible col- 
lective bargaining, industrial peace, 
sound wage and price policies, higher 
standards of living, and increased 
productivity.” Specifically, he asked 
them to study ways to keep U.S. 
products competitive in wosld markets 
and to deal with the problems created 
by automation. 
¢ Make-Up—Creation of sjich a com- 
mittee as an important yart of the 
Administration’s economic policy was 
first urged by Labor Secyy Arthur J. 
Goldberg and quickly s¢conded by 
Commerce Secy. Luther 'H. Hodges 
(BW—Feb.18’61,p27). Ke: medy ac- 
cepted the idea, with sonic modifica- 
tions, and himself selected the members 
from among names submityed to him. 
He himself phoned maPy of the 
nominees to ask them to serve—a 
measure of the importance, he attaches 
to the group. Those app: gnted were: 

For the public—Labor Secy. Gold- 
berg and Commerce Sevy. Hodges, 


who will be chairmen; Re iph E. Mc- 
Gill, editor and publisher of the Atlanta 
Constitution: George W.: 
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y ‘Vaylor, pro- 


fessor of labor relations, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania; Clark Kerr, 
president of the University of Cali- 
fornia; Arthur F. Burns, president of the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search; David L. Cole, arbitrator. 

For management—Thomas J. Wat- 
son, Jr., president of International 
Business Machines Corp.; Joseph L. 
Block, chairman of Inland Steel Co.; 
Henry Ford, II, chairman of the board 
of Ford Motor Co.; J. Spencer Love, 
chairman and president of Burlington 
Industries, Inc.; John M._ Franklin, 
chairman of U.S. Lines Co.; Richard 
S. Reynolds, Jr., president of Reynolds 
Metals Co.; and Elliott V. Bell, editor 
and publisher of BUSINESS WEEK. 

For labor—George Meany, president 
of AFL-CIO; Walter P. Reuther, presi- 
dent of the United Auto Workers; 
David Dubinsky, president of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers 
Union; George M. Harrison, president 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; 
Thomas Kennedy, president of the 
United Mine Workers; David J. 
McDonald, president of the United 
Steelworkers; Joseph D. Keenan, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
¢ Plans—Goldberg and Hodges will 
serve as chairmen in alternate years. 
Goldberg will have a lot to do with the 
initial shape of the agenda and working 
methods, since he is chairman for the 


first vear. The White House is leaving 
it up to him and Hodges to translate 
the President’s idea into an effective 
working group. 

An executive director and small pro- 
fessional staff will be hired soon. So far, 
there is no agenda, but labor represent- 
atives argue that unemployment and 
automation should top the list. 
¢ Relation to Bargaining—What Secy. 
Goldberg is aiming for is better com- 
munications; he wants a quiet forum 
in which union leaders and employers 
can talk out their problems and _ the 
effects of their actions on the economy, 
without being entangled in the bitter- 
ness of the bargaining table Originally, 
Goldberg had felt the committee should 
involve itself in specific labor negotia- 
tions, but the President vetoed this idea. 

The auto industry wage negotiations 
to be concluded this fall will be a first 
test of whether the committee can actu- 
ally keep out of such negotiations. In 
the course of its operations, the com- 
mittee very likely will be drawing con- 
clusions about pay levels, hours of work, 
effects of wage hikes, effects of price 
increases or price cuts. 

If the committee releases any reports 
on such matters before auto negotia- 
tions end, whatever it savs will inevita- 
bly be interpreted to apply to auto 
bargaining. Some industry leaders fear 
that such reports will have the effect of 
recommendations—with the weight of 
the President’s name behind them. 

Goldberg himself believes that the 
possibility of entanglement in the auto 
negotiations will be minimized by mod- 
erating factors—unemployment of auto 
workers on the one hand, and poor auto 
sales on the other. , 

But the pressure may arise in some 
negotiating situations. Secy. Hodges has 
said, for instance, that the committee 
should point out to the parties, in ad- 
vance of “‘a life and death struggle,” the 
public’s interest in their dispute. 
¢ Labor Views—Three of the labor 
members of the committee—Meany, 
Keenan, and Harrison—were together 
in Miami this week at a meeting of the 
executive council of the AFL-CIO. 
They said they wanted to avoid partisan 
programs in the committee. Meany in 
particular hopes that this group will op- 
erate differently from the War Labor 
Board and other tripartite agencies of 
the 1940s. On these boards, he says, 
the public members cast balance-of- 
power votes, and the two sides argued 
for support of the public members. 
(Many management members of such 
boards complained of a working alliance 
between labor and public members.) 

Meany thinks that in the new com- 
mittee the role of the public members 
ean be quite different, that instead of 
arriving at split votes favoring a man- 
agement or a labor view, the commit- 
tee can achieve a “consensus.” 
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For Some, the Snow Was Money 





Wi" a third of it still to go, the 
winter of 1960-61 is already down 
as a miserable and a contrary one in 
the memories of many people living 
east of the Mississippi. Accompanied 
by Arctic cold, snow fell on big cities 


and their suburbs where it wasn’t 
wanted, and bypassed the farmlands 
and winter resorts where it would have 
been welcomed. At its worst, the winter 


stalled transportation, shut down con- 
struction, and slowed retail sales. 
But for some manufacturers, the 


stormy winter is turning out to be a 
bonanza. A maker of asphalt roof 
shingles is stepping up production in 
anticipation of damage done by ice, 
snow, and wind. A super but expensive 
anti-freeze, which had not been selling 
so well as had been expected, suddenly 
picked up sales when shortages of 
cheaper anti-freezes appeared. 

¢ Fuel Sales Rise—Some of the big- 
gest demands came for fuel and tires. 
Sales of “intermediate petroleum prod- 
ucts’”—which include heating oils—rose 
16% in January over a year ago. Since 
last fall, refiners have raised the whole- 
sale price four times, although increases 
weren't always passed on to the con- 
sumers. In Cleveland, East Ohio Gas 
Co. couldn’t keep up with demand with 
its pipeline, and had to get 55% of the 
gas pumped in December and January 
from underground storage. 

Hartford Gas Co. sold 35.5-million 
cu. ft. more gas last month than in 
January, 1960—7.2% more than normal. 
Cleveland Electric [luminating Co. 
generated 15-million kwh. more in the 
lat two months than in the same 
period a year ago, due to the extreme 
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cold. Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsy!- 
vania reports a daily average of 50,605 
calls to its weather information num- 
ber between October and January-- 
“quite a jump” over the past years. 

¢ More Snow Tires—In the tire indus- 
try, a cut in prices last fall and “per- 
fectly timed” snowfalls in the East 
combined to produce the biggest sale of 
snow tires the industry has ever had. 
E. C. Shingleton, manager of passenger 
tire sales of B. F. Goodrich Co., es- 
timates that the industry will sell 6.5- 
million snow tires this year compared 
with 5.4-million in 1960. O. E. Miles, 
vice-president of Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., agrees, and attributes the sales 
record to early and heavy snows in the 
East and reduced prices. U.S. Rubber 
Co., which is having its “best year,” re- 
ports a 15% increase over last year. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. expects 
sales to increase 40% over 1960. 

¢ City Buyers—What accounts for the 
sharp rise in so many kinds of sales is 
the fact that the metropolitan areas 
of the East were the ones to get the 
worst of the winter this year. 

Cities spent huge sums on snow re- 
moval, instead of pushing it aside. 
They bought the services of building 
contractors who supplied trucks, bull- 
dozers, and snow-removal equipment 
at prices up to $20 an hour per unit. 
The cities also bought tons and tons of 
salt. Akron already has spent $128,- 
500 for 12,000 tons—more than the city 
has ever needed in a single year. Buffalo 
spent $675,000 for snow removal and 
salt last year; it already has spent $725,- 
000 this year. New York is well over 
the $20-million spending mark. Salt 
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Service, Inc., a Philadelphia processor 
specializing in rock salt for highway use, 
says: ““We’ve been so busy selling the 
stuff, we haven’t had a chance to put 
the figures together,” but guesses that 
sales are up 50%. 

¢ Individuals Help—The _ residents, 
themselves, of these citics and suburbs 
also account for part of the sharp rises 
in sales. Western Chain Co., a Chi- 
cago manufacturer of skid chains, says 
its sales on the East Coast are up 25% 
to 30%. The company has been three 
weeks behind orders for the past three 
months. Hodell Chain Co., a division 
of National Screw & Mfg. Co., is hav- 
ing a 10-year high in the sale of tire 
chains. 

Sales of anti-freeze compounds also 
went racing upward in most cases. Du 
Pont reports “record months” for its 
Zerex and Zerone brands. Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., which last year began mar- 
keting Dowgard, an expensive “full- 
fill” anti-freeze, says: “Sales are 5% 
above expectations. Without the cold 
snap they might have been 5% below.” 





Besides pushing up the sale of shovels 
and snow brooms earlier this year, 
homeowners and apartment house own- 
ers are also buying up small motorized 
snow-throwers. Jari Products, Inc., a 
Minneapolis manufacturer of the hand- 
guided machines that hurl snow out of 
the way, reports sales up 50%, employ- 
ment 10%. Production of one of three 
models is far behind demand. 

Toro Mfg. Corp., which sells power 
mowers equipped with snow-throwing 
attachments, reports that it is com- 
pletely sold out of the attachments. 

e Losers—On the other hand, makers 
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of large plows and snow-rernoval equip- 


ment benefited very little by the 
1960-61 winter. The reason is a lack 
of snow in the Plains States, where it is 
needed to furnish run-off for this year’s 
crops. Another reason is the buying 
habits of their customers—dsually city or 
county governments—whc order equip- 
ment in advance of the season and ac- 
cording to their budgets.! Only a few 
equipment-removal makeis report any 
increase. One of theis—Frank G. 
Hough Co.—says bad weather lifted 
sales about 5% to 10%. 

¢ Side Effects—For city halls, however, 
the headaches increased with every 
snowflake. j 

In New York, Mayor Robert F. Wag- 
ner banned private cars from city streets 
for days so that snow-removal equip- 
ment could operate (BW—Feb.11’61, 
p30). 

In Cleveland, there has been a pub- 
lic outcry against East Ohio Gas Co.’s 
practice of penalizing late payment of 
bills. The winter was so cold, gas heat- 
ing bills so high, that customers ob- 
jected to penalties—especially since the 
company reads meters every other 
month, using estimates for the interim. 
The problem went to the Cleveland 
City Council, which passed an ordi- 
nance declaring that penalties on esti- 
mated bills were illegal. 

Snow removal and salt cost Hartford, 
Conn., so much that Carleton F. 
Sharpe, city manager, had all he could 
do to meet bills without asking for a 
bond issue. The city raised the money 
with some deft fund transferals and an 
emergency appropriation. 
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Fed Goes Along With Kennedy 


Federal Reserve Board, reversing its policy, will rein- 
force the President’s attempt to keep down long-term interest 
rates and hold short-terms stable. 


The Federal Reserve Board this week 
proved its willingness to cooperate with 
the Kennedy Administration. The 
proof came when the Fed announced 
that it is buying long-term Treasury 
bonds in order to bring about a reduc- 
tion in long-term interest rates. 

This move by the nation’s money 
managers was not entirely unexpected. 
But it was a tough decision to make 
because it meant a complete reversal 
of the policies pursued under the Eisen- 
hower Administration. Since 1953, Fed 
Chmn. William McC. Martin has 
favored a policy of dealing almost ex- 
clusively in 91-day Treasury bills, the 
shortest-term government _ security. 
Just before the election last November, 
Martin abandoned “bills only” and, in 
his open market operations, began trad- 
ing in securities with maturities of up 
to 15 months. Now the Fed is taking 
direct action to influence the long-term 
rate by buying bonds. 

In adopting this new policy, Martin 
is reinforcing the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration’s attempt to bring down the 
long-term rate while short-term rates 
are held stable. The Kennedy people 
feel that the short-term rate should be 
“held up” to help stem the outflow 
of dollars to higher-yielding money 
markets in Europe. At the same time, 
they want lower long-term rates to stim- 
ulate business borrowing. 
¢ Fed’s Shift-The Administration it- 
self has done a number of things to 
attain this objective. In its initial 
financing operation, for example, the 
Treasury made a short-term offering 
carefully designed to shore up short- 
term rates. The Administration also is 
taking steps to increase the amount of 
mortgage credit, which will help bring 
down the long-term rate (page 116). 
Pres. Kennedy himself has been resort- 
ing to the “open mouth” technique to 
bring down the long rate. 

Now the Fed is pitching in. It was 
fully aware that many of the top policy- 
makers in the new administration 
wanted to see it operate directly in the 
long-term market, but Fed officials deny 
that it was pressured into doing so. Its 
willingness to make the change is based 
partly on the fact that if it had kept 
concentrating on the short-term mar- 
ket, which served to lower short-term 
rates, it would have risked a further 
outflow of dollars to Europe. 

It also recognized that an obstinate 
failure to cooperate with the Adminis- 
tration might eventually jeopardize the 


Fed’s freedom of operations. So on 
Feb. 7, at a full dress meeting of the 
Fed’s 12-man open market committee 
—comprised of the seven governors in 
Washington and five of the 12 regional 
Fed bank presidents—it voted for the 
shift. It decided however to hold it up 
for two weeks to work out all the ar- 
rangements. 

¢ Instigator—Martin, who was long 
identified as the champion of “bills 
only,” took the initiative in making the 
change. He ordered a re-examination 
of the question a few weeks back, and 
decided that he would chance a test of 
the new policy. According to one in- 
sider, “He would have resisted if the 
White House had told him he had to 
buy bonds. Martin decided that he 
would go along because he was not 
entirely sure that his own policy was 
right, and he was willing to give his 
critics a chance to see if they were 
right.” 

¢ Rough Transition—Government bond 
dealers and bankers had been ardent 
supporters of Martin’s “bills only” 
policy on the grounds that it offered 
minimum interference with the over- 
all supply and demand for funds. They 
doubt that the Fed’s new technique— 
which some describe as a “capitulation” 
—will be successful. They don’t deny 
that direct action in the long-term mar- 
ket can bring down interest rates some- 
what. But almost to a man, they pre- 
dict that the new policy will make it 
exceedingly difficult to achieve a smooth 
reversal from easy to tight money. 

Explains one dealer: “The Fed won't 
have any trouble buying all the bonds 
it wants. But it will face a problem 
when it wants to sell. It will have to 
take very low prices, which means high 
yields.” 

In buying long-term Treasuries, the 
Fed not only pumps funds into the 
economy, but makes credit cheaper. 
This is because its buying brings a rise 
in bond prices—and a corresponding 
fall in yields. But when it wants to 
tighten by selling, it may find that it 
can’t tighten moderately but only in a 
very drastic wa’. Puyers may be unwill- 
ing to buy excepi at prices substantially 
lower, which, of course, means violently 
higher yields. Bankers and bond dealers 
are frankly skeptical that the policy will 


work smoothly when tightening is nec- + 


essary. 

The financial community takes this 
position largely because of the Fed’s 
pre-1951 policy of “pegging” the gov- 
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ernment bond market, which gave the 
Treasury the opporfunity to borrow 
at low-interest rates. ,/nder the pegging 
policy, the Fed stood s;eady to buy what- 
ever investors did né? take, so that it 
put a floor under “he market. This 
meant low-interest yjosts to all bor- 
rowers, but the Fed's constant inter- 
vention also made ii, in the words of 
former Fed Chmn. \garriner Eccles, an 
“engine of inflation 

¢ No Pegging—Whi'le the Fed is re- 
turning to its policy :of intervening in 
the long-term sector:,#t is not planning 
a reversion to peg + And the Ad- 
ministration does yt seek a pegging 
policy. Treasury S*. Douglas Dillon 
and Under Secy. Ro2ert Y. Roosa, who 
opposed “bills only’: #t his former post 
as vice-president of /%e New York Fed, 
want to stimulate tl ove-all economy, 
both to promote 1 dovery and insure 
long-term growth. ;Mey; feel that the 


¥s.0 ” 


Fed’s buying of lc##z-terms will help 


“nudge” interest rat's in: the direction 
that they should go: 

The money mafiiger, are hopeful 
that this “nudging”: policy will not in- 
volve large-scale pu;chases of bonds. 
¢ Clarification—This is clear from the 
Fed’s deliberately c:iculated manner in 
announcing the change. First the New 
York Trading Deskj which handles the 
Fed’s portfolio, macc a quick telephone 
“go-round” of the: government bond 
dealers, asking how jnany bonds of spec- 
ified maturities—rarging up to a 1968 
issue—they are wilfing to sell and at 
what price. Then., before buying, the 
Fed released a stajement to the press 
services saying that ,‘in the light of con- 
ditions that have developed in the do- 
mestic economy ayd in the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments with other countries,” 
the open market committee has author- 
ized purchases of bonds. 

The statement was unambiguous, so 
that dealers knew the Fed was not buy- 
ing for either a foteign government or 
for the U.S. Treasury’s trust funds. It 
also served as an “pen mouth” accom- 
paniment to the actual purchase. As 
one dealer put it, “In giving us the 
word, the Fed hopes to get some mile- 
age out of it with investors. That will 
mean they won’t have to do too much 
buying.” 

Fed officials confirm that they don’t 
see the need for the massive purchases, 
which could be potentially inflationary. 
The fact is that long-term rates have 
been sliding lately, partially because of 
the Administratiox’s “open mouthing” 
and partly because of the slackening in 
demand for funds. Fed officials hope 
that the nudge they are giving will en- 
courage investors §o buy further on their 
own, which will faise prices and lower 
vields. 
¢ Defeat for Miartin—Although the 
Fed is going on] with the Administra- 
tion with its npw non-pegging but 
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nudging policy, there’s no doubt that it 
represents a defeat for Martin and the 
Fed in Washington and a vindication 
for Sproul and a victory for the New 
York Fed, which has kept the issue 
alive within the central bank itself. 
Roosa, who was Sproul’s protege at 
the New York Fed, has always made 


clear his wish for a flexible nudging 
policy, and he played a major role in 
shaping the new objective of a lower 
long-term rate and a stable short-term 
rate. 

The decision, though, was the Fed's, 
And as one New York Fed official said 
this week, ‘“‘Let’s hope that it works,” 


Interest on Time Deposits Reinstated 


In making move, First National City Bank hopes to 


recapture funds now invested 


A 30-year banking tradition was shat- 
tered this week when New York’s First 
National City Bank, third in size na- 
tionally, reinstated interest payments on 
time deposits from domestic corpora- 
tions. Most of the nation’s big banks 
will be forced to follow suit to meet 
competition. 

Time deposits are quite different from 
personal savings accounts. The time 
account doesn’t represent savings at all, 
but rather temporary surplus corporate 
cash. But unlike a demand deposit (or 
checking account) this money is in- 
vested in a bank for a fixed period. 

Prior to the 1930s, banks paid in- 
terest on all deposits. However, the 
Banking Act of 1933 prohibited pay- 
ment of interest on demand deposits— 
among other reasons to prevent “un- 
sound” competition for deposits—and 
since then most large banks in the East 
have been unwilling to pay domestic 
corporations interest on time accounts. 

In general, they have accepted time 
money only from foreign banks and 
corporations on the theory that paying 
interest on domestic time deposits 
would only encourage depositors to 
switch from demand to time deposits, 
without adding to total deposits at 
all. 

However, some banks have not fol- 
lowed this policy. Most of the big 
West Coast banks, including the Bank 
of America, pay interest on corporate 
time deposits; the same is true in Phila- 
delphia for all three of the largest banks. 
A spokesman for one of the three, Phila- 
delphia National Bank, says that his 
bank might have to do something “to 
make time deposits more attractive” 
to meet the new competition from New 
York. As an example, the bank might 
allow a time deposit to be withdrawn 
before maturity. 

Like these banks smaller banks in 
outlying cities have usually sought cor- 
porate time money by paying interest, 
but they have not had notable success. 
¢ Behind the Switch—Competitive 
pressure from money market invest- 
ments is responsible for National City’s 
switch in policy. Increasingly, corporate 
treasurers have been drawing down 


in short-term money market, 


their surplus demand deposits at the 
banks to invest in Treasury bills, or 
commercial paper, or to enter into re 
purchase agreements with government 
bond dealers. This trend has reached 
the point where, despite the Federal 
Reserve’s easing of credit, banks are 
still relatively tight, with only limited 
ability to meet increased loan demand 
once the economy turns up. 

About $40-billion is now invested 
in the short-term money market, and 
if the banks can get back even a small 
portion, it will represent a substantial 
plum. 
¢ Interest Rates—National City wil 
sell negotiable certificates of deposit- 
units will be sold only in multiples of 
$1-million—to its major corporate cus 
tomers. (The certificates will not be 
counted as part of required compensat 
ing balances.) Rates on the certificates 
generally will be in line with the maxi 
mums set by the Fed’s Regulation Q, 
which governs the payment of bank 
interest-1% up to 90 days; 24% 9% 
to 180 days; and 3% for six months 
or more. Initially, however, National 
City will offer only certificates longer 
than six months. 

The certificates won’t be redeemable 
until they mature. However, a company 
in need of cash before the maturity date 
will be able to sell its certificate; Dis 
count Corp. of New York, a major gov- 
ernment bond house, plans to make a 
market in them. 

Just how far the banks will be able 
to go in recapturing funds from the 
open market remains to be seen. For 
one thing, the Fed will have to modify 
Regulation O before the banks can be 
truly competitive. The 1% ceiling on 
deposits under 90 days, for example, 
completely freezes the banks out of the 
very short end of the market, since the 
90-day Treasury bill rate currently 
stands about 2.5%. 

But corporations with long-standing 
banking relationships won’t be looking 
merely at interest rate differentials. For 
instance, a heavy buyer of certificates 
of deposit might reasonably expect 
more favorable loan treatment at 4 
time when money is tight. 
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PROTECTION IN DEPTH 


How it helps cut compensation costs 








Would an explosion in your plant mean catastrophe? 


If a tornado ripped through your plant — or flash fire 
or explosion or hurricane struck — could you prevent 
wholesale injury and loss of life and property? Liberty 
Mutual’s protection in depth helps policyholders prepare 
for an emergency. From a professional analysis of building 
plans to the organization of an evacuation program, 
Liberty’s experienced safety engineers work to reduce 
the danger of catastrophe. 

Liberty’s protection in depth also helps lessen the im- 








Look for more from 


pact of injuries that do occur. Two fully-equipped reha- 
bilitation centers, a staff of rehabilitation nurses, a 
neuro-surgical unit and a medical advisory service are 
included in this bold, broad concept of loss control. 
Last year the many and varied services of Liberty’s 
protection in depth helped workmen’s compensation 





policyholders save many millions of dollars. To learn how 
protection in depth can help lower your business insur- 
ance costs, just call the nearest Liberty Mutual office. 





LIBERTY MUTUAL 


the company tkat stands by you 





LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY « LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY « HOME OFFICE: BOSTON dh 
Personal Insurance: Automobile ,Fire, Inland Marine ,Burglary Homeowners * Business Insurance: Workmen's Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Health , Fire ,Inland Marine, Fleet ,Crime 
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Antitrusters S: 
To Drop Flewible Coupling Acquisition 


3e to Force Koppers Co. 


The Justice Ds spt. has asked that Koppers Co., Inc., 
be ordered to digst itself of Thomas Flexible Coupling 
Co., Warren, ot on a charge that Koppers’ acquisition 
of Thomas in January violated the Clayton Antitrust 
Act. 

The civil suit, fled in Pittsburgh federal court, alleges 
that the transactyyn may lessen competition and create 
a monopoly in p‘oduction and sale of flexible couplings 
—devices used to transmit power between industrial ma- 
chines. The government claimed that competition be- 
tween Koppers and Thomas in this product was elim- 
inated, that Thomas was eliminated as a competitor, and 
that Koppers’ corpetitive advantage over other makers 
of the devices was enhanced. 

Koppers, accojding to the complaint, is the nation’s 
largest maker oj flexible couplings, although it makes 
a broad range of ther products. The company had 1959 
sales of $240,2 {:,000, the government said. Thomas 
had been the aA ‘est independent maker of flexible cou- 
plings, the compjaint said. 

. e e . 
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Small Cars Enable Detroit to Whittle 
Sales of Imports and Boost Own Exports 


The rush of &.S. makers into compact cars last year 
enabled them td whittle a sizable chunk out of foreign 
car sales in this f:ountry, and to step up their own over- 
seas sales. 

New foreign ¢.r registrations dropped to 498,785 in 
1960 from 614, il | the year before. Actual shipments of 
cars dropped eves: more steeply—to 444,474 from 668,070 
—as importers cu down on heavy inventory. 

As for U.S. exports, they climbed a perky 24.3% over 
the 116,520 shipped in 1959, mostly thanks to small car 


sales. 

The small cu} ilso helped push total U.S. registration 
for all makes 6,576,650—second highest in history 
and 535,375 moye than in 1959; just under a quarter of 
the 1960 total were small cars. 


i & eh. 
Luckenbach props Intercoastal Service, 
Still Hopes for Federal Mortgage Aid 


Luckenbach $, teamship Co., last of the intercoastal 
common carrier: lines, is withdrawing from domestic 
operations. Foy the past several years the 110-year-old 


company has ba: en operating its five freighters between 
West and East ‘“oast ports at a loss. 

The company.:had maintained this service in hopes of 
gaining an advaptage in securing federal mortgage insur- 
ance on more fconomical ships specially designed for 





eels 





stowing containers. Luckenbach has been trying fo 
years to convert five vessels, using existing sterns with 
new midsections and bows. The conversion job wa 
estimated to cost about $50-million. 

Competing with Luckenbach for federal mortgage 
insurance is American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., which 
plans three entirely new containerships to cost $90-mil- 
lion to $100-million. 

The Federal Maritime Board had decided there wa 
room for only one company in the industry, and wa 
due to insure only one project. When the board failed 
to decide which one by Feb. 15, Luckenbach announced 
it would withdraw from intercoastal shipping though it 
still hopes to win the insurance. 


Flight Engineers’ Strike Over Job Fears 
Grounds 125,000 Passengers, Idles 80,000 


A flight engineers’ wildcat strike against six major 
airlines had grounded 125,000 passengers and caused 
the layoff of 80,000 airline employees at midweek 
Three of the lines—American, TWA, and Eastern- 
closed down completely. Three others—Pan American, 
National, and Western—maintained skeleton service, but 
were expected to give up shortly. 

Economic effects were felt as far afield as the Carib 
bean, where resorts reported heavy losses from would-b 
tourists stranded up north. 

The striking flight engineers protested a Nationd 
Mediation Board decision that they feared would 
force all flight personnel to vote for a single union in 
collective bargaining elections. They said such a choice 
would automatically result in the defeat of the 3,500 
member Flight Engineers’ International Union by the 
bigger Air Lines Pilots’ Assn. and the eventual loss of 
jc bs by flight engineers unqualified as pilots. ‘The 
called for a Congressional investigation “of the decision! 


Industrial Rayon Plans to Merge 
With Cleveland’s Midland-Ross 


Industrial Rayon Corp., which had an aborted mergei 
attempt last year with Texas Butadiene & Chemica 
Corp. and has been seeking an alternative solution to 
its problems ever since, may have finally found a home 
This week it announced merger plans with Midlan¢ 
Ross Corp.—rapidly expanding Cleveland maker of diver 
sified products for the automotive, aircraft, stecl, and 
appliance industries. 

Under the proposal, two-fifths of a share of Midland 
Ross will be exchanged for each share of Industrial Rayon. 
Industrial Rayon traded at $18.75 at midweek, Midland 
Ross at $56.25—which means Midland-Ross is paying 
about $22.50 a share for the company. 

Industrial Rayon has undergone some changes sine 
Texas Butadiene backed out of its merger a year ago 
It started a retrenchment program to cut deficits, an 
sold its non-rayon business to Hercules Powder Co 
Industrial Rayon also has some $17-million in cas 
which could be used by Midland-Ross for further divet 
sification moves. 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Government will give business a hard time on prices. 


Every major move business makes to increase prices will be watched 
critically with an eye to possible investigation, either in the Executive Dept. 
or in Congress. 


Pres. Kennedy personally telephoned the heads of three agencies with 
orders to probe fuel oil price increases this winter. Aides say he read about 
the increase in newspapers, immediately told Atty. Gen. Robert F. Kennedy, 
outgoing Chmn. Earl W. Kintner of the Federal Trade Commission, and 
Interior Secy. Stewart L. Udall to see if the rise was justified by costs, 
and if collusion was involved. 


It’s an omen of things to come on the price front. 


Identical bidding on government contracts will be studied in Congress 
by Rep. Wright Patman, chairman of the Joint Economic Committee. 


Details of the electrical equipment price case will be put on the record 
by Sen. Estes Kefauver in another set of hearings. Because the defendants 
pleaded guilty, the government’s detailed evidence of price rigging was 
never presented in the Philadelphia court proceedings. Kefauver suspects 
a rich vein for Congressional price watchdogs. 


Kennedy is sensitive to charges that his policies breed inflation. This 
is one reason for his personal interest in prices. He will try to blame busi- 
ness if prices begin a broad rise along with economic recovery this year. 


The new attitude is a shift of emphasis in the White House. 


Under former Pres. Dwight Eisenhower, rising wages were stressed as 
a major cause of inflation. Under Kennedy, more stress will be given to 
the price decisions of business. 


Kennedy critics will point out his awkward position: While he stands 
guard against price increases by industry, he is trying to raise the price 
of farm products, including food costs to the consumer. 


First signs of a slowdown show in Kennedy’s fast pace. 


His strategy has been to start with a rush, seize the initiative, and 
then try to rally Congress and the country to his way of thinking. 


After five weeks in office, Kennedy is already touching the brakes. 


First sign is postponement of a full-dress economic review, at which 
top officials were to have given the Advainistration’s ideas about the business 
outlook. The hearing was changed from this week to Mar. 6. 


The Administration’s first statement on military strategy is also delayed. 
Defense Secy. Robert S. McNamara was to have testified this week about 
defense posture before the Senate Armed Services Committee. The hear- 
ing was postponed without a new date being set. 


Kennedy intervened to slow down a proposed rise in cotton prices. 
Agriculture Secy. Orville L. Freeman was ready to increase government 
support levels 2¢ per lb., when Kennedy told him to wait for a Cabinet- 
level committee to make a study of the problem. -— 

Sen. John O. Pastore (D-R.1.) got’ to Kennedy with the textile case. 
The Rhode Islander was in Kennedy’s office an hour and a half after asking 
for an appointment. He argued that a rise in the support level of cotton 
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would increase the costs of U.S. textile producers and give an additional 
price advantage to imports. The result was an interim rise of 0.62¢ per Ib. 
in the support level. 


Kennedy broke one of his own precepts in throwing the problem 
to a Cabinet committee. He has criticized Eisenhower for too great a 
reliance on committees, now finds himself using one to try to work the 
Administration out of a situation that is going to pain either Southern 
farmers or the already depressed textile industry. 


Backers of Richard M. Nixon fret about his silence, wonder what his 
plans are. 


Except for an interview with syndicated columnist Jim Bishop, Nixon 
has said nothing publicly about his own future since he left the Vice- 
Presidency last month. Some backers fear he is letting Kennedy pile up 
too many points in case the two men run against each other again. 


Nixon will be back in the public eye in a short time. His silence to 
date has been part of a strategy announced by Nixon before he left Wash- 
ington, and does not indicate any lessening of his political ambitions. 


A poll of 1960 GOP convention delegates shows Nixon ahead for the 
nomination in 1964; 55.9% favor Nixon, 27.9% favor Sen. Barry Gold- 
water; 10.9% favor Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York. Goldwater’s 
strength is a surprise, but Nixon backers say this could be the Arizona 
senator’s high-water mark. They believe that when Nixon becomes active, 
he will gain. They are hoping the Indianapolis News, which sponsored the 
survey, will repeat it in six months. 


Kennedy’s live TV press conferences score high ratings and after 
four performances show no sign of losing popularity, according to the find- 
ings of the American Research Bureau. The bureau checks the Kennedy 
audience in seven cities: New York, Chicago, Washington, Cleveland, Detrdit, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 


Kennedy’s first press conference Jan. 25 got 32.4% of the potential 
audience; his latest one, last week, got a 40.4% rating. The first was at 
6 p.m., and the latest one at 7 p.m., a more favorable hour, which could 
explain the rise. There was a decline, however, in listeners for the second 
and third conferences in daytime schedules. 


Kennedy’s press conference answers reveal when he has been briefed 
in advance and when he is free-wheeling. When he is familiar with the 
background, the answers are crisp and pointed; other times he rambles 
in a manner remindful of Eisenhower’s press conference syntax. 


Political professionals watch for Kennedy’s first popularity rating in 
the Gallup polls since his election. They expect Kennedy’s popularity to 
be higher than in the tossup with Nixon, but Democrats will put considerable 
stock in how much higher. First Gallup check on Kennedy is due soon. 


Labor chiefs meeting in Florida worry about lagging membership. 


AFL-CIO unions retain old members, but fail to pick up new ones as 
the labor force grows; they now have 38% of their potential members, 
compared to 40% a few years ago. The Teamsters union and the Mine 
Workers’ District 50, outside the AFL-CIO, have a better record. Walter 
P. Reuther has the job of trying to jog the AFL-CIO organizers. 
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Ready to Bid for Volume 


Air cargo is restricted to 
premium business. But carriers 
are determined to increase vol- 
ume and lower rates to create 
a bigger market. 


In the transportation industry, air 
freight is the sleeping giant. Every vear 
more cargo is flown (chart) but the 
growth rate isn’t so fast as experts had 
hoped or predicted. Today, it still ac- 
counts for only an estimated one-quar- 
ter of 1% of all freight traffic. 

During the past several weeks, how- 
ever, there have been rumblings aid 
stirrings. Air freight at last appears to 
be coming alive. And when it does so 
over the next three to five years, the 
changes it will bring about not only to 
all forms of transportation but to ship- 
pers as well will be profound. Ihe 
whole process of distribution may well 
be radically changed. 
¢ Premium Market—Transportation of 
goods by air is now approximately 
where the air passenger business was 
25 or 30 years ago; it is the premium, 
the luxury way of doing business. There 
are exceptions, of course, but what 
growth it has enjoyed has been mostly 
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within the confines of this premium 
market. 

Generally speaking, air freight is used 
for emergencies. It is the standard way 
of overcoming mistakes in inventory 
or on production lines, and it is used 
for “‘perishables,” be they lobsters, cut 
flowers, or high fashion dresses. What 
it is not used for vet is basic transporta- 
tion. 

This is the goal of the industry; to 
break out of the present limited market. 

¢ The Proklem—A major reason why 
the market has been circumscribed is a 
“hen-and-egg” situation in which trans- 
portation industries sometimes find 
themselves. Reduced to its simplest 
terms it goes like this: There isn’t more 
air freight because rates are too high. 
Rates are too high because there has 
been no all-cargo plane with low operat- 
ing costs. There has been no such plane 
because there hasn’t been enough 
freight, and, therefore, there hasn't 
been economic justification to design 
and build it. 

One way to break out would be to 
build the plane anyway, counting on 
the lower rates it would make possible 
to expand the market. Another way 
would be to reduce rates in order to 
build up volume, even though this 


might mean temporary losses from 
carrying freight in uneconomical con- 
verted passenger planes. Then when 
volume had been increased, all-cargo 
planes would be feasible. 

Right now in the air freight industry, 

both approaches are being _ tried 
simultaneously. 
e New Rate System—Pan American 
World Airways, Inc., and Trans World 
Airlines, Inc., are leaders in the second 
camp. When members of the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Assn. failed to 
agree on new freight rates across the 
Atlantic two weeks ago, each airline 
was then free to file for new rates of 
its own choosing. Pan Am and TWA 
promptly announced they would insti- 
tute a syst..n based on “weight breaks” 
in place of the present commodity 
rate system. With weight breaks, the 
heavier the shipment the lower the 
cost per pound. A commodity system 
provides special rates for specific goods. 
Under its proposed schedule the maxi- 
mum reduction Pan Am contemplates 
is 75%. 

“In this company,” says Wendell 
Stevens, manager, cargo development, 
“we have to have the volume first be- 
fore we can start flying all-cargo jets. 
I figure we need eight times our present 
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Engineers—trained by customers’ demands— 
make certyin Allen-Bradley is the most 
dependabfe motor control you can buy 


A-B engineers are cortantly striving to make the best even better! For 
example, these convertible contact relays are a recent addition to the Allen- 
Bradley line of industrial relays that, over the years, have produced an 
outstanding record of customer service. Mechanical life has been increased 
by many millions of sperations. Electrical reliability has been improved 
many times. The molded coil can be more easily removed—it is a coil that 
will stand up under ariy kind of atmospheric conditions. These new relays 
with their superior features bring you more quality than ever before. 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 


Member of NEMA 


Quality Motor Control 


Allen-Bradley Co.,1202S. Third St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. « In Canada: Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
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cargo business before we can commence 
jet freighter operations. Rates will have 
to come down another 50% below the 
level we just proposed before we can 
hope to get this kind of volume and be- 
fore we can expect to be in basic dis- 
tribution.” 

¢ Cargo Plane—Seaboard & Western 
Airlines, Inc., an all-cargo carrier with 
routes to Europe, and Flying ‘Tiger 
Line, Inc., an all-cargo domestic car- 
rier, represent the opposite camp. Both 
have ordered the first long-range air- 
plane ever designed for air freight. 

The plane is the CL-44D built by 
Canadair, Ltd., the Canadian subsidiary 
of General Dynamics Corp. It will have 
a payload of 65,000 Ib. contrasted with 
a 32,000-Ib. pavload for a converted 
DC-7 or Super Constellation. Turbo- 
prop engines give it a range of 3,000 
mi. and a cruising speed of 400 mph. 
and its most important features are a 
hinged tail to permit “‘straight-in”’ load- 
ing, and direct operating costs of ap- 
proximately 4¢ a ton mile. 

Confronted with the prospect of sub- 

stantially reduced costs this summer 
when the CL-44 starts flying in revenue 
service, and with the need for doubling 
volume to fill the planes, Seaboard & 
Western and Flying Tiger both plan to 
file for new, lower rates. 
e Selective Cuts—Tiger calls the tariff 
level it is on the verge of proposing, 
“a selective lowered rate schedule.” 
Translated, this means that rates for 
commodities that are already flying will 
stay pretty much the same, possibly in 
the 20¢-to-26¢ per ton mile area. But 
to get new business Tiger may be will- 
ing to lower rates to a bottom of 6¢. 
The aim is to have the average in the 
12¢-to-13¢ range. 

Says Earl D. Johnson, General Dy- 
namics president, “If rates can be 
brought down to 15¢, we are told that 
there is some 5.5-billion ton miles of 
business available. At 12.5¢ the curve 
rises sharply to 10-billion ton miles. 
At 10¢ a ton mile, it is estimated that 
there is some 25-billion ton miles of 
freight to be moved by air.” 

If lower rates do go into effect both 
across the Atlantic and domestically, 
it seems unlikely that other airlines will 
delay for long in following suit. Per- 
haps the most compelling reason is the 
enormous growth of capacity. 
¢ Overcapacity—There are two reasons, 
both unavoidable, why capacity has shot 
up. Most of the world’s major airlines 
have jets now, and each jet has a vastly 
larger cargo hold that flies faster and 
so makes more trips than the piston 
plane it replaced. The Boeing Inter- 
continental 707, for example, flying 
across the Atlantic under the worst 
possible conditions for air freight, that 
is with head winds and a full passen- 
ger load, can still carry 10,000 Ib of 
freight. Under similar conditions a 
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No matter how you use Formaldehyde 
there’s a Celanese type to meet your needs 


From stabilized formalin, with low temperature tolerance fully 20 degrees below 
ordinary standards, to water-free trioxane, Celanese can meet your formaldehyde 
specifications right on the button! Our formaldehyde production capacity 
is one of the world’s largest. Our formaldehyde research and experience are among the best. 
Celanese Chemical Company, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. — Cetanese® Formoet® 


f 
Celanese Chemical Company is a Division of Celanese Corporation of America. 
Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. 
Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. é ~ 
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How to produce a special bolt that will key 
into a market basket caster U-frame support. 


SOLVED! Quality Fasteners, Inc., Kalamazoo, Michigan, call 
upon imaginative design and Keystone Wire to make this spe- 
cial bolt pictured alsove. It could involve expensive machining 
with loss of time and money. Instead, Quality Fasteners cold 
heads the bolt by forcing cold steel wire into dies—and does it 
at rates of hundreds per minute—with no waste. Quality 
Fasteners know the excellence of Keystone Wire and stand- 
ardize on it for all their wire forming operations. They like the 
uniformity of Keys:one Wire which permits long, continuous 
runs. They know it ‘performs consistently in their wire forming 
machines. Keyston# Wire is produced under accurate thermal 
conditions with correct chemical analysis. The result is wire 
that can be formed*:nto an amazing variety of shapes. 





OUR SUGGESTION: If you form intri- 
cate shapes or parts and want to 
improve upon them, send us the 
blueprints or the parts themselves. 
Keystone Wire Specialists will ana- 
lyze them and, with no obligation, 
give you helpful recommendations. 
Let us know how we can serve you. 








Key:tone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria, Illinois 
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Super Constellation carried only 1,000 
lb. 

Furthermore, airlines with fleets of 
piston planes thev couldn't sell even at 
depreciated prices, have in many cases 
converted these into cargo planes. 

Pan Am reports that across the North 

Atlantic this vear the freight capacity 
will be double what it was last vear, 
vet the industry filled only 50% of its 
capacity in 1960. 
¢ Military-Commercial Project—Bad as 
this overcapacity situation is, it will 
get even worse unless volume takes a 
tremendous jump in the immediate fu- 
ture. An American-built, jet-powered 
air freighter capable of carrying approxi- 
mately 85,000 Ib. that could be used 
for both military and civilian air freight 
now looms as a distinct possibility. The 
Air Force is evaluating bids from Doug- 
las Aircraft Co., Inc., Boeing Airplane 
Co., Lockheed Aircraft Corp., and 
General Dynamics’ Convair Div. for 
construction of such a plane. A con- 
tract is expected to be let in March. 
e Sales Effort Needed—Producing a 
fantastic amount of capacity for haul- 
ing goods and then reducing prices 
drastically to fill this capacity still isn’t 
the answer to putting air freight in 
basic transportation, however. The 
product must be sold. For the all-cargo 
carriers this doesn’t come as a particu- 
lar surprise, but it is requiring some 
new thinking by many of the passenger 
lines. 

Most have come to the conclusion 
that stealing freight from each other 
doesn’t prove anything. The main job 
to be done is to increase the size of 
the pie, or, in other words, to steal 
freight from surface carriers. 
¢ Big Savings—American Airlines, Inc., 
has been one of the carriers in the fore- 
front of this effort. Its salesmen at- 
tempt to show potential customers that 
by examining the total costs of distri- 
bution, air freight may be cheaper. 

Raytheon Co., an electronics manu- 
facturer, is an outstanding example of 
this. Many of its products are fragile, 
valuable, and light in weight—naturals 
for air freight. When Raytheon studied 
its distribution setup with American 
Airlines’ help, it discovered that ware- 
house inventories tied up $2-million of 
operating capital but contained only 
60% of the product items. 

By combining air freight, high-speed 
communications, and sophisticated in- 
ternal data processing for inventory 
control, it has eliminated three ware- 
houses saving $160,000 in fixed costs, 
$177,000 in warehouse operating 
costs, $100,000 of inventory financing 
costs, and $48,000 in property taxes. 
After deducting the difference between 
surface rates and higher air charges, net 
savings still come to $360,915 annually. 
And, says the company, service to cus- 
tomers has improved, and volume is 
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Mr. Tom Watson, President IBM 


(Advertisement) 


IBM and Booming Minnesota 
Build Profitable Partnership 


International firm finds “Land of 10,000 Lakes” 
Ideal Location For New Electronics Plant! 


“When we set out two years 
ago to find a suitable site for a 
new plant . . . Rochester, Minne- 
sota, was one of the areas we 
considered. Because of the char- 


acter of the community .. . rec- 
reational opportunities . . . and 
accessibility to our markets, we 
selected Rochester. Our expe- 


rience since has served to confirm 
we made the proper choice.” This 





statement by Mr. Tom Watson, 
President of International Busi- 
ness Machines, sums up IBM’s 
decision to locate a highly ad- 


vanced Data Processing equip- 
ment manufacturing plant in 
Minnesota. 


IBM’s experience is not wnique. 
The booming growth of the elec- 
tronics industry within the state 





i 





is the most spectacular facet of 
Minnesota’s current industrial ex- 
pansion—and today, Minnesota is 
among the leading states in the 


nation in electronics manufac- 
turing. 

Minnesota offers the ingre- 
dients essential to profitable in- 
dustrial expansion—an abundant 
supply of skilled manpower, cen- 
tralized location, convenient na- 
tional and “world-wide” trans- 
portation facilities, and an eager 
desire on the part of state and 
local governments to cooperate 
with new industry. 

All contribute to the important 
competitive advantages a Minne- 
sota location offers. 


TURN PAGE FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT MINNESOTA 
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SKILLED MANPC WER MEANS 


More Production From Payroll $$ 


Authorities agre that the 
answer to today’s: manpower 
problems is not anore man- 
power ... but ‘efter man- 
power! Skilled, healthy, in- 
telligent manpovi er is one 
of Minnesota’s sreatest re- 
sources. 


Tradition of Craftsniznship—Bred 
in the tradition of s#if-enterprise, 
Minnesotans have ;inherited a 
rich respect for ¢aftsmanship 
from their forefathers. Along 
with their high rat« of industrial 
productivity, Minnzsotans have 
a definite talent for delicate pre- 
cision-item assembl, and “think- 
ing’ production op¢rations. 

Less Absenteeism---A zest for 
outdoor living and »lenty of rec- 
reational opportun‘%ties combine 
to make Minnesotaz:s tops in the 
nation for overall health and fit- 
ness. Infant mortality and longev- 


ity statistics prove it! This 
means more efficiency “on the 
job”’—less time “off the job” 


(only four days a year absentee- 
the national 


ism compared to : 
average of 13 days):. High aver- 
age intelligence and exceptional 


stability are important features 
cf this high grade labor force. 
Agriculture Develops Mechanical 
Skills—Minnesota’s ; booming ag- 
ricultural economy also offers in- 
dustry important p)enefits. In- 
creasing mechanizftion on the 
farm constantly frees more and 
more skilled, self-feliant man- 
power for industrial jobs, and 
much of this manpower is “pre- 
trained” in handling mechanical 
equipment. Many of these young 
ex-farmers have le yned how to 
be self-starters, york think, 
make decisions, acca waplish plans. 
Here in Minnes« i exe people 
that make up the: oe atipn’s most 
desirable labor forc }-tie kind of 
employees that moh Susinesses 
grow and prosper. 9 a 


\e 








ASSEMBLY-LINE BRAINPOWER 


Healthy Minnesotans 
Surpass Nation In Brains 


Minnesotans are rugged 
physically, they are alert men- 
tally, too! Recently published 
statistics from Armed Forces and 
Selective Service groups prove 
this point. 

The Armed Forces Qualifica- 
tion Test which measures a per- 
son’s ability to absorb training 
and put it into practice shows 
that Minnesota has consistently 
ranked at or near the top with the 
smallest ratio of Selective Service 
rejections among all states. The 
major reason for this high level 
of mental ability among Minne- 
sotans is that one of the state’s 
largest “industries” is education. 

EKighty-three per cent of all 
eighth graders go on to complete 
their high school educations— 
Minnesota ranks second highest 
in the nation in this field. Ona 
higher level, Minnesota boasts a 
splendid array of colleges and 
universities. There are 43 insti- 
tutions of higher learning within 


As 


the state, with a combined enroll- 
ment of 61,909 students. 

The huge University of Minne- 
sota is world famous,’both for its 
fine teaching staff and its vast 
research facilities. Its total en- 
rollment is now above 28,000— 
making it the fourth largest uni- 
versity in the nation. 

Equally important to every in- 
dustry is the series of extensive 
vocational programs now in prog- 
ress throughout Minnesota. Of 
$6,200,000 now being spent by 
federal, state and local govern- 
ments for vocational education, 
nearly one-third goes for trade, 
technical, and industrial educa- 
tion. 

This education pre-trains young 
workers for industry, which re- 
sults in quicker “on the job” pro- 
ductivity. 

At all echelons of the employ- 
ment ladder, companies can be 
staffed with more _ proficiency 
when they locate in Minnesota! 
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Resources Spark Minnesota Industrial Growth 


Minnesota is the marketing 
and distribution center of the 
rich heartland of America—the 
Upper Midwest. The state is also 
one of the 10 “billionaire” farm 
states, and financial hub of the 
9th Federal Reserve District. 
Diversification is Keynote—The 
state’s economy exhibits a solid 
record of growth and stability. 
Diversification is the keynote. 
Vast iron, taconite and timber re- 
serves in the north. Giant indus- 
tries mushrooming within the 
metropolitan centers. Rich dairy 
areas and “seldom-a-crop-failure” 
farm regions in the southern and 
western part of the state. Few 
states can match this well bal- 
anced blend of natural resources, 
industry and agriculture. 

Water Wealth—Minnesota is the 
richest state in the union in water 
within its borders— over two 
million acres of it! 11,007 lakes 
ef 25 acres or more, plus seven 
navigable rivers and countless 
streams help “bank” Minnesota’s 
water fortune. Many areas of 
the state also have an almost in- 
exhaustible reserve of water un- 
derground. Around St. Paul- 
Minneapolis, for example, a huge 
underground natural basin of 
water supplies industrial needs 
through commercial wells capable 
of pumping up to 1500 gallons a 
minute. The Mississippi River, 
originating in Minnesota, is an- 
other constant water source. 
Even in the drought-stricken 
1930’s it furnished as much as 
eight times Minneapolis’ annual 
water needs. Thus, in the face 
of disturbing water shortage re- 
ports from around the nation, 
Minnesota offers industry an al- 
most limitless supply of pure, 
cold, easily-reached water. 

Rapid Progress in Power—Power 
is plentiful throughout the state, 
and the supply is constantly 
growing. Typical of the five 
major investor owned public util- 
ities is Northern States Power 
Company, whose continuous con- 
struction program has accounted 


for an average expansion in- 
vestment of more than $100,000 
a day—every day for the last 
ten years! In addition, one of 
the nation’s first atomic-reactor 
power plants was put into opera- 
tion in Minnesota last year, and 
another is scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1962—indicative of the 
forward-looking attitude of power 
suppliers in Minnesota. 

Community Cooperation — Most 


important of all, new business 
gets a big welcome in Minne- 
sota. Approximately 200 Minne- 
sota communities have formed 
Industrial Development Corpora- 
tions. They can furnish fast, 
factual information on more than 
400 specific sites presently avail- 
able. Many of these groups are 
able to arrange favorable local 
financing for new buildings, land, 
equipment. Folks in Minnesota 
are not only friendly, but back 
their welcome with all-out help. 





MINNESOTA EXECUTIVES ENJOY 


“After-Work” Vacationland 


provides plenty of “exercise” on 


A busy Vice-President of a 
Minnesota-based electronics firm 
signs his last letter of the day .. . 
then heads for his favorite fishing 
spot. Twenty-five minutes later 
this rclared Vice-President casts 
his line into a cool, quiet lake... 
and odds are he’ll have his first 
strike a few minutes later. 

Hunting, fishing, swimming, 
boating, golfing, skiing . . . these 
and nearly every other sport are 
just minutes away in Minnesota. 
More than 122,000 miles of mod- 
ern highways lead to one of 
11,007 sparkling blue lakes for 
after work or weekend recreation. 
Nothing can match the pleasure 
of relaxing in nature’s own air- 
conditioned comfort and _ cool, 
pine-scented air. 

Rooting for the home team in 
an excitement-packed stadium is 
another of the state’s favorite 
“outdoor sports”—and Minnesota 


this score, too. Brand new major 
league baseball and football teams 
make their debut in the state in 
1961. 

Each of the Twin Cities has a 
professional hockey team. The 
University of Minnesota and 
other Big Ten teams also bring 
top-notch sports entertainment 
to the state—football, basketball, 
baseball and hockey. 

For a change of pace, Minne- 
sota also offers the world re- 
nowned Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, fine legitimate theatre 
and many superb art galleries 
All are part of a varied mosaic of 
cultural activity which thrives in 
Minnesota. 

Minnesota is a good state for 
family living—a place where busy 
executives find more time to re- 
lax, more time for their family, 
more time for fun. 
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TRANSPORTATIO: “IN MINNESOTA 


World At Mid-America’s Doorstep 


Businesses in Minnesota today 
gain the advantages :f proximity 
to an ocean port, yet reap the 
benefits of a central 3/.S. location. 
The new St. Lawrence Seaway 
has opened the ports of the world 
to Minnesota manufsy turers, with 
a deep-water route jrom Minne- 
sota’s doorstep at Tjuluth. This 
makes it possible tor manufac- 
turers who are 1,50(¢miles inland 
from the sea to compete effec- 
tively abroad. And it is expected 
to boom business in Minnesota by 
providing a new éntryway for 
U.S.-foreign trade to channel into 
western states. 

10 Railroads; 8,000 Miles—Ten 
trunkline railroads serve Minne- 
sota. They bisect the state with 
a vast network of over 8,000 miles 
of track—a mile of railroad for 
each ten square miles in the state. 
Service is fast. In fact, some of 
the fastest running time sched- 
uled in the nation is clocked from 
St. Paul-Minneapolis to Chicago. 
Fifth Largest Highway System— 
Twenty-one modern highways en- 
ter the state. They speed traffic 
to Minnesota’s 122,726 miles of 
hard-surfaced roads—the fifth 
highest road mileage total in the 
United States—more than New 
York or Pennsylvania. Some 150 
common truck carriers operate 
cut of St. Paul-Minneapolis—pro- 
viding comprehensive truck cov- 
erage for the entire region. This 
makes the Twin Cities third larg- 
est truck terminal in the U. 8S. 
1,600,000 Air Passengers—Minne- 
sota’s eight commercial airlines 
radiate routes to literally all parts 
of the world. Of the 449 airports 
in the state, the largest is Wold 
Chamberlain International Air- 
port which serves Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. Wold Chamberlain 
handled over’ 1,600,000  pas- 
sengers last year. More than 22 
million dollars is currently being 
spent to expand and improve the 
bustling airport. 


Booming River Traffic—Although 
Minnesota is an inland state, 
water transportation is growing 
increasingly important. Barge 
traffic on the busy Mississippi 
River brings shippers an_ all- 
water route from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the heart of Minnesota. 
And the Port of Duluth-Superior 
is easily the largest tonnage port 
on the Great Lakes, as well as the 
tonnage port im 


largest 


second 





Now, site-see Minnesota from 
your desk! 
Minnesota offers you _ this 


handy slide rule Site Selector 
and award-winning fact-filled 
143-page book which describes 
in detail latest industrial data 
on 198 Minnesota cities and 
towns. Available sites; names 
of local contacts; location of 
raw materials and natural re- 
sources; present industries; 
local financing; transportation 
facilities; utility services; rec- 





Department of Business Development 
State Capital, Dept. 442 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


VISIT MINNESOTA FROM YOUR ARMCHAIR 


America, surpassed only by New 
York. 

Five oil lines and two natural gas 
pipelines enter Minnesota, fur- 
nishing ample, ever ready low 
cost fuel for business, home and 
industry. 

Minnesota is on the move—and 
it offers a comprehensive, sophis- 
ticated transportation system for 
fast, efficient, economical move- 
ment of passengers and goods. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SITE SELECTOR 





reational advantages — this 
book tells you all—with facts, 
figures and graphic _illustra- 
tions. 

If your firm is seeking expan- 
sion facilities, a branch opera- 
tion site, or complete reloca- 
tion sites for a main Office, 
plant or warehouse—we invite 
you to send the enclosed coupon 
or write on your company let- 
terhead for your free copy of 
this informative booklet and 
handy Site Selector. 
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LOOKING FOR A 
PLANT SITE? 





Free booklet has 15 Case 
Histories that may help 
you with your plans! 


If you’re planning to expand or build, 
this free brochure on the Upper Mid- 
west will answer your questions about 
this thriving region. You'll see how other 
companies have taken advantage of the 
abundant resources and the expanding 
market potential here. 
For your free copy, write to 
NORTHERN STATES POWER COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 








FINANCIAL ANALYSTS . . . 


READ Business Week more regularly than 
any other leading general-business or news 
magazine. 


USE Business Week in their work more than 
three times as often as any other leading 
general-business or news magazine. 


PLACE TWICE AS MUCH CONFIDENCE IN 
Business Week as in any other leading gen- 
eral-business or news magazine. 


SOURCE: a 1960 survey of finan- 
cial analysts listed in the 
1961 Directory of the 
National Federation of 
Financial Analysts Soci- 
eties by Crossley, S-D 
Surveys, Inc. 
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increasing because of a strengthened 
competitive sales position. 

This is exactly the way airlines hope 
to get out of the “cut flower” business 
and into basic distribution. Even at 
present prices they believe there is a 
large potential of air freight customers 
once management has been persuaded 
to take a fresh look at total distribution 
costs. As air freight rates descend, the 
potential market, of course, increases. 
¢ Operating Difficulties—--Assuming that 
all these early problems have been 
solved, the industry still isn’t home 
free. In a manner of speaking, prob- 
lems are only then beginning. 

Today it takes four men four hours 
to load a converted passenger plane. 
Clearly this won’t do if a $6-million 
jet freighter is ever going to pav for 
itself. To do so, it must spend a maxi- 
mum time in the air. Lightweight con- 
tainerization must be developed. If 
ground costs are to be kept down, 
mechanized and automated sorting and 
loading facilities must be invented and 
built. Some air freight men think en- 
tire airfields especially for freight must 
be built. But this raises the problem 
of how to load air freighters at one air- 
port, and the cargo holds of passenger 
planes at another. 

Of primary importance is a continua- 
tion of premium service even when the 
industry becomes a basic transportation 
tool. Once an airline has persuaded a 
manufacturer to give up his warehouses 
and shrink his inventories, that manu- 
facturer is entirely dependent upon air 
freight. If as volume increases, the air- 
lines find they can’t give him the spe- 
cial attention they do today, the manu- 
facturer will be in trouble and the in- 
dustry will have lost its chief attraction. 
¢ Government Help?—Essentially what 
is still required is a tremendous amount 
of development work. Last week, Civil 
Aeronautics Board Examiner Merritt 
Ruhlen emphasized this when he rec- 
ommended that Tiger be given a per- 
manent certificate to fiy scheduled 
common carrier routes between the 
East and West Coasts. This should 
greatly ease the company’s financing 
problems, because under a temporary 
certificate lending institutions couldn’t 
be sure it would be around in five years. 

The examiner also recommended a 
$2-million-a-vear subsidy for Riddle Air 
Lines, Inc., a North-South scheduled 
carrier that, like other all-cargo lines, 
has kept alive primarily through military 
charter work, since scheduled air freight 
is not profitable by itself. 

In a statement certain to cause rage in 
railroad circles, Riddle’s _ president, 
Robert M. Hewitt, said this week: “The 
domestic trunk airlines developed the 
passenger business with the help of 
government subsidy. Why shouldn’t 
the air cargo carriers be assisted in the 
same way?’ END 
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The Man From the Northern Plains knows- 


PLANT 
LOCATION 
FACTS 


ABOUT 
MINNESOTA 


For location facts about Min- 
nesota, see the Man From the 
Northern Plains—the professional 
location technician from the Area 
Development Department of 
Northern Natural Gas Company. 
He draws on the company’s more 
than three decades of on-the- 
ground, grass roots experience in 
Minnesota for Market Studies and 
Economic Analyses. He has seen 
many of the prime Minnesota loca- 
tion sites... has talked with sources 
of financing. And the Man From 
the Northern Plains can find your 
suppliers and sub-contractors — 
compiled from Northern’s Facili- 
ties Register, an electronic 
inventory of the area’s production 
capabilities. @ For more Minnesota 
location information without 
obligation, call or write Randall T. 
Klemme, Vice President, Area 
Development Department, 
Northern Natural Gas Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


NORTHERN NATURAL 
GAS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES ™ OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Re BaG pumping system slashes operating costs in 


1 


In the Washington Water Power Building, Spokane, 
Wash., the world’s third largest heat pump installation 
both heats and cools the building. The heat pump draws 
water from a deep well and discharges into an orna- 
mental pool which also serves as a reservoir for auto- 
matic sprinkling of the grounds. 


The system combines all the advantages of the heat 
pump with the economies made possible by the method 
of primary and secondary pumping developed by Bell 
& Gossett engineers. This method materially reduces 
the pump horsepower required with consequent lower 





One of the zone pumping stations for circulating operating cost. 
heating and cooling water with B&G Universal = : 
Pump and Booster Pumps. Five B&G Universal and twenty-one B&G Booster 
pumps are used as circulating equipment. These pumps 
Archi : ‘ «LA, . . ~ . 
Ne oe a Wee are designed and built specifically for systems using 


water for heating and cooling. They are distinguished 
by quiet, vibrationless operation and long life. They 
can be installed without flexible connectors or noise 
dampeners of any kind. 


BELL & GOSSETT 
Cc OM P AN Y 
Dept. GN-30, Morton Grove, Illinois 


Mechanical Engineer: Wood & Landerholm 
J. Donald Kroeker & Associates—Consultant 
Mechanical Contractors: 

Warren, Little & Lund, Inc. 





B&G Booster Pump 
Other plants at Chicago, Illinois »« Midland Park, N. J. 

Longview, Texas + Gladstone, Michigan + Broomfield, Colorado 

New York Office: 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong, Ltd., Toronto 16, Ont. 





A DIVERSIFIED LINE OF HIGHEST QUALITY PRODUCTS 





Refrigeration , # 
Compressors Package Liquid Coolers Marlow Pumps Centrifugal Pumps Heat Exchangers Oil-less Air Compressors 
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In Business Abroad 


Work-Day of Brazil’s Bureaucrats 
Stepped Up to a Brisk Seven Hours 


Pres. Janio Quadros has started moving to get Brazil 
out of its financial hole. 

This week, he began cutting fat out of Brazil’s bureauc- 
racv. He ordered a seven-hour day, three hours in the 
morning and four in the afternoon, for all federal em- 
plovees. Before they worked a six-hour day, with time 
cut for coffee. 

A similar move by Argentina’s Pres. Frondizi prompted 
60,000 workers to quit the government service. 

The new administration has also ordered probes into 
a dozen graft-ridden federal agencies, and has cut back 
all commercial and military missions abroad. 

In the meantime, Quadros is awaiting reports from 
financial advisers on Brazil's economic situation before 
announcing his new financial and exchange measures. 


British Automotive Companies Try 
Barter Deals to Boost Exports 


Three British automotive manufacturers have taken to 
barter as a means of bolstering export sales. 

Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., and British Motor Corp., Ltd., 
announced last week that, to overcome Colombian cur- 
rency restrictions, they are bartering cars worth about 
$580,000 to Colombia for coffee. 

Guy Motors, Ltd., is in the process of selling bus chas- 
sis to Greece in return for $112,000 worth of Greek 
tobacco. 

The coffee and tobacco will then be sold by the British 
companies on the London market. 


New Overtures Made Toward Merging 
Europe’s Rival Trade Blocs 


The seven-member European Free Trade Assn. 
(EF TA) is still ardently wooing the six-nation European 
Economic Community (EEC). 

At a ministerial meeting held in Geneva last week, 
EFTA decided to bring its internal tariff cuts into line 
with those in the EEC in order to keep problems of 
linking the two groups at a minimum. EFTA will accel- 
erate its schedule by imposing the second tariff cut of 
10% (the first was a 20% cut last vear) this July instead 
of carly next year. 

EFTA also said it was ready to renew negotiations 
toward a merger as soon as EEC wishes. This follows 
closely the agreement between Britain and West Ger- 
many that the two trading blocs should form an associa- 
tion (BW—Feb.4'61,p74), and the encouraging recent 
French agreement to discuss this problem with Britain. 

Meanwhile, European industry has decided to step in 
where governmental action has failed. An organization of 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT BUSINESS ABROAD ON: 


@ P. 56—Canada wants public reports from 
U. S.-controlled companies and labor unions. 


@ P. 59—IFC bids for bigger job abroad. 





European trade associations serving the iron and metal- 
working industries, especially machinery and electrical 
equipment, called ORGALIME, is trying to bridge the 
gap between EFTA and EEC. 

ORGALIME is now trying to determine the possible 
economic consequences to its industries of the different 
import duty rates agreed upon in the Treaty of Rome 
(EEC) and of Stockholm (EFTA). Once this study is 
complete, ORGALIME may use the results to prod 
individual European governments into an EEC-EFTA 
merger, or at least into a more liberal customs tariff 
policy. 

6 is oO 


Venezuela Levies Pay-as-You-Go Taxes 


On Its Oil and Mining Industries 


Venezuela has a new corporate income tax law this 
week. From now on, taxes are to be paid on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. 

This means that taxes will be due roughly a year sooner 
than under the old system. Companies will be required 
to submit an estimate of their income for the year in the 
first quarter. Then taxes based on these estimates will be 
paid in four installments, each due 15 days after the end 
of each quarter. Under the old system, companies nor- 
mally paid taxes on their previous year’s income in three 
installments between the months of March and August. 

For the present, the new ruling will be applied only 
to Venezuela’s oil and mining industries. But the law 
also provides that at the discretion of the Executive, the 
new tax system can be applied to other industries. 

The Venezuelan government currently is running a 
$540-million budget deficit. This means that the govern- 
ment needs money fast; and the best place to get it is 
from oil and mining, Venezuela’s richest industries. If 
the new tax ruling doesn’t do the trick, Venezuela will 
probably expand its coverage to other industries. 


CED Gets $500,000 for Studies 
Of Major U.S. Economic Problems 


The Committee for Economic Development recently 
was granted $500,000 by the Ford and Rockefeller Foun- 
dations “to mobilize the best experts from business, gov- 
ernment, and academic institutions the free world has 
to offer for work on specific economic issues.” 

The money will be used to further finance CED's 
research and policy studies on the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments issue, on commercial relations in the North 
Atlantic Community, and on the disposal of U.S. agri- 
cultural surpluses. These studies are already in progress 
in association with European scholars and_ business 
leaders. 
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Canada Asks: Who Controls? 


Governme makes move requiring U.S. and other 





foreign-controlle 
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ping away the secrec 
shrouded the operations 
country’s biggest busi 
unions. Justice Mini Sr Davie 
Fulton has introduceé ‘egilation in 
Parliament that requixgg vstually all 
foreign-controlled sep Btioss and in- 
ternational labor unioiY optrating in 
Canada to make full putg:c disclosure of 
their financial positions sind other vital 
statistics. £ 
e¢ Prelude—The bill, wiiich does not 
apply to private Canadian corporations, 
is regarded as a prelude to government 
action requiring foreigi; parent com- 
panies to allow Canadians to share in 
the ownership of subsidiaries doing 
business in their country. At present, 
neither U.S.-controlled’ companies in 
Canada nor internationé! labor unions 
have to disclose details of their financial 
or other operations. 

Two Canadian subsidiaries of U.S. 
companies affected bv the legislation 
are Chrysler Corp. of Canada, Ltd., and 
General Motors of Canada, Ltd. Brit- 
ish-controlled Hudson’s Bay Co. will 
also be affected by the new measure. 
Under terms of the bill, these compan- 
ies will have to divulge how much they 
sold, how much they eamed, who their 
directors are, how much they are paid. 

Much the same information will be 
required from international unions 
such as the United Auto Workers, the 
United Steelworkers, and the United 
Mine Workers. Public disclosure of 
dues collected, benefits paid to mem- 
bers, salaries and expenses to union 
officers and employees, names and na- 
tionalities, etc., is called for in the 
legislation. 
¢ Canada’s Motive—The purpose of 
the Canadian government’s move is the 
same in the case of both labor and 
business: to obtain a precise measure of 
the degree of foreign control. It will 
use this information to decide whether 
too much control resides outside the 
country. If this proves to be the case, 
remedial steps may be undertaken. 

The measure is not likely to be well 
received either bv the companies con- 
cerned or the labor unions. In some 
cases, it removes a competitive busi- 
ness advantage. For example, Ford Mo- 
tor Co. of Canada, Ltd., as a public 
Canadian corporation with its shares 
listed on Canadian exchanges, has al- 
ways been required to publish details of 
its operations. 
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But this requirement has not applied 
to General Motors and Chrysler, which 
up to now have been regarded as private 
companies because they have fewer 
than 50 shareholders. 
¢ New Footing—The effect of the law 
will be to put U.S.-controlled private 
companies operating in Canada on a 
different footing from Canadian-owned 
private companies. Generally speaking, 
a private company is one with 50 share- 
holders or less, which does no public 
trading and strictly controls any trans- 
fers of its shares. Under Canadian law 
these companies up to now have not 
been compelled to disclose their finan- 
cial statements. 

Under the new measure, however, 
this exemption will be removed if one 
of the 50 shareholders happens to be a 
corporation in which either the major- 
itv of directors or the majority of shares 
are outside the country. This ropes in 
companies like General Motors, since 
the parent company is a shareholder 
and the majority of directors and share- 
holders of the parent are both outside 
Canada. 

Canadian private companies—that is, 
corporations in which the majority of 
directors and the majority of shares 
are in Canada—will continue to enjov 
their present status. American-owned 
companies with less than $500,000 
gross revenue or $250,000 in assets will 
also be exempt. 
¢ Labor—In the case of labor unions, 
the new measure represents the Cana- 
dian government’s first penetration into 
the financial details of their operations. 
The legislation applies only to unions 
whose headquarters are in the U.S. 
Purely Canadian unions are exempt. 

The measure is designed to help pre- 
vent any outbreak of the tvpe of union 
gangsterism that has infiltrated sqgme 
U.S. unions such as the Teamsters. 
Detailed public disclosure of the finan- 
cial operations of unions should act as 
a safeguard against pillaging of union 
funds by crooked officers. 
¢ Penalties—Tough penalty clauses are 
included in the bill for failure to com- 
ply with the Canadian government’s 
order to produce the reports once a year. 


The same penalties apply to both unions 


and corporations. They are liable to a 
fine or $50 daily for each day they fail 
to comply with the legislation. The 
ofhicers of both are liable to a similar 
fine and imprisonment for a period of 
up to three months. END 








HOW many 
of these 


NEW IDEAS 
can you use? 


Avisco® “T” Films for pack- 

ages combine superior 

strength, pure transparency, 

sparkle and unmatched 

machine performance of 
cellophane. New Avisco ““T”’ Films, 
a special combination of cellophane 
and polymers, virtually eliminate 
broken packages. 


Avistrap® Cord Strapping.* 
Super strength, safety, easy 
handling and light weight 
give new AVISTRAP cord 
strapping usefulness unique 
in industrial packaging. Made of high- 
tenacity Avisco rayon, AVISTRAP 
absorbs shocks that break metal, 
has no sharp edges. Locally avail- 
able in all major industrial areas. 


7 


Avicel} Crystalline Cellu- 
lose offers many advan- 
tages as a food ingredient. 
Contributesstability, body, 
bulk, opacity, texture and 
palatability to a wide variety of 
convenience and low calorie foods. 
Excellent future in pharmaceuticals 
and cosmetics. Developmental quan- 
tities available. 


Avisco Rayon Fibers— pre- 
cision engineered and de- 
signed for a wide range of 
industrial applications, in- 
cluding reinforcing fabrics 
for belting and hose, scrim for 
plastic tarpaulins, paper bags and 
tape. High tensile strength, light 
weight, and long flex life top some 
of the reasons for the growing pref- 
erence for rayon fibers. 


Avisco Rayons for Textiles 
—Avril® rayon, the stable 
and high-strength fiber for 
apparel and home furnish- 
ings fabrics. Avron® rayon, 
the high-strength fiber for carefree, 
comfortable fabrics. Avlin® rayon, 
a multicellular fiber created ex- 
clusively for blends. 





*Patents pending 
+Trademark of American Viscose Corp. 


USE THIS SPEED COUPON... 








CHECK AND ATTACH TO COMPANY LETTERHEAD—INCLUDE YOUR NAME 


American Viscose Corporation, 
Public Relations Department, 
1617 Pennsylvania Blvd., Phila. 3, Pa. 
I’m interested in: 
C0 New Avisco ‘‘T’’ Film ([) New Avisco In- 
— New Avistrap Cord dustrial Fibers 
Strapping [7 New Avisco Textile 
C0 New Avicelcellulose Fibers 
for foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics 
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IFC's Bid for B 


International Finance Corp., 
World Bank’s controversial af- 
filiate, plans to invest in stocks 
of private firms in underdevel- 
oped countries. 


The International Finance Corp.— 
the small lending affiliate of the World 
Bank—is due for a charter change that 
will widen the scope and diversity of its 
operations significantly. 

On Monday, the board of directors 
of IFC approved an amendment to its 
charter that will permit the corporation 
to invest in the common or preferred 
stock of private enterprises in under- 
developed countries. Under present 
rules, IFC is unable to invest in equi- 
ties; its role is limited to making loans 
to private companies in these countries, 
with or without the participation of 
private investors from more advanced 
nations. 

Under the amended setup, however, 
IFC normally would not vote its stock 
nor take part in the management of 
firms in which it held an equity, un- 
less this became necessary to pro- 
tect its interests in cases of default or 
jeopardy. 
¢ Approval Seen—The amendment 
still has to be approved by the 58 
member governments of the corpora- 
tion. But approval is considered virtu- 
ally certain. In the case of the U.S., 
Treasury Secy. Douglas Dillon has prom- 
ised to press for quick Congressional 
action on the proposed charter change. 
This is likely, since Congress tends to 
look with favor upon anything designed 
to strengthen private enterprise. 

IFC officials believe that the new 
authoritv to make straight equity in- 
vestments, assuming it is granted, will 
freq the organization to play much 
more effectively the role for which it 
originally was created. Its role is to 
provide risk capital for private ventures 
in underdeveloped areas without gov- 
ermment guarantees, and thus en- 
courage private investment—particularly 
portfolio investment—in profitable en- 
terprises. 

Veteran financier Robert L. Garner, 
president of IFC, and his fellow off- 
cials believe that the prohibition 
against investing in capital stock has 
hampered IFC’s operations seriously 
and limited its usefulness. 
¢ Stumbling Blocks—The present rules, 
Garner points out, have led to com- 
plicated and unusual patterns of financ- 
ing. IFC’s terms normally provide for 
unsecured loans calling for an average 
of 7% interest but also earning addi- 
tional income related to profits, or 
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PRES. R. L. GARNER of IFC and Vice-Pres. J. G. Beevor (right) believe broadened 
powers will enable IFC to attract new private capital to underdeveloped countries. 


options on stock. Because these terms 
are unfamiliar in many of the under- 
developed countries where IFC oper- 
ates, they often lead to accounting and 
legal problems and complicated red 
tape. 

Beyond that, because IFC itself is 
forbidden to exercise its stock options, 
but must sell them to private investors, 
it frequently finds itself in a weak posi- 
tion to sell at a fair value. 

And since stock in new ventures may 
take some time to become valuable, 
IFC tends to insist on long-term op- 
tions, usually running for the same 
period as its loans. But many borrowers 
are reluctant to grant long-term stock 
options in return for long-term loans 
that involve fixed interest and foreign 
exchange commitments. 

An example of a relatively large loan 
by IFC without private foreign partici- 
pation was thaf of June, 1960, for $3- 
million to Acindar Industria Argentina 
de Aceros, S.A. This loan carried 10% 
interest, with maturities falling due be- 
tween 1965 and 1970. IFC also hoids a 
long term option on shares. The IFC 
loan will help finance modernization 
and expansion of facilities for producing 
tolled steel products, wire and wire 
products, and galvanized black pipe. 
Estimated total cost of the expansion 
program is equivalent to 22-million 
U.S. dollars. 
¢ Positive Gains—There are a number 
of positive advantages in freeing IFC 


to make normal equity investments, in 
Garner’s view. 

The corporation will be able to re- 
spond to the pressing need in many 
underdeveloped countries for more 
equity capital. Companies in many of 
these areas tend to assume excessive 
debt—often expensive short-term debt 
—because loans are easier to obtain than 
equity investment. If, at a later stage, 
thev need working capital or capital to 
expand, they often find that their credit 
is exhausted—and at that point, of 
course, equity capital becomes harder 
than ever to raise. 

With the authority to invest in 
capital stock, IFC also would be able 
to help spark the much-needed growth 
of local capital markets in  under- 
developed countries. It could under- 
write stock issues or give stand-by 
commitments on issues. 

Underwriting facilities in most un- 
derdeveloped countries are inadequate 
or nonexistent. This slows up or pre- 
vents the financing of many potentially 
profitable and useful enterprises. There 
mav be local people in many countries 
willing to invest in the stock of a 
sound enterprise. But often the time it 
takes to sell a stock issue delays the 
start or progress of an enterprise. 

IFC also would be in a better posi- 
tion to tempt private American and 
European investors to join it in in- 
vesting in capital stock in enterprises 
in underdeveloped countries. As things 
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In the last 10 years, $571,4%00,000 in new and expanded plants, new office buildings and additions 


* 9 





Travel expenses shrink 
when you'locate your headquarters 
in the kity closest to America 


Put a headquarters office ‘n the middle of 
a 500-mile circle that accounts for half 
of the nation’s business—--and you’ve got 
a lot of obvious advantage}. 
The Cincinnati Industrial fi is the center 
of such a circle. Companies located here 
find that their sales and service executives 
not only spend less: time traveling, but 
turn in significantly lower travel expense 
vouchers—something not to be overlooked 
in these days of narrowing profit margins. 


But geography, alone, hardly accounts for 
the fact that 185 manufacturing firms have 
built plants here in the last 10 years... 
that nearly 800 firms have expanded 
plants, built new offices or additions 
for a total new investment of over 
$571,000,000. They’ve iiked the fact 


that this is a solid city. . . of diversified 
industry . . . with fine workers with proud 
skills . . . a city with the kind of culture, 
schools, government, and easy-access sub- 
urban living that make management em- 
ployees happy to move here, stay here. 
There are a lot of other advantages they 
like... and which we believe you'll like... 
about locating in Cincinnati, ‘‘the city 
closest to America.’’ We'd like a chance to 
tell you about them. 


For complete and confidential information 
about the Greater Cincinnati Area relating to 
your own specific problems and needs, write Mr. 
Ernest S. Fields, President, The Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 


Serving homes and industry in the;Greater Cincinnati Area with an adeq 
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The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 


te and dependable supply of gas and electricity. 











stand now, the corporation is in a 
poor position to urge potential in- 
vestors to take the risks of acquiring 
shares in an enterprise when it can’t 
take the same risks itself. 

In these ways, IFC hopes to help 
revive the flow of so-called financial or 
portfolio capital into and within under- 
developed countries. Garner points 
out that this would give these coun- 
tries an extra avenue for obtaining 
capital, largely neglected in the post- 
war period. 
¢ Nationalistic Roadblock—Many _in- 
ternational financial experts are skepti- 
cal about the chances of creating 
vigorous private capital markets in un- 
derdeveloped countries and of reviving 
the flow of portfolio capital into such 
countries. 

According to these experts, the 
growth of the economic role of govern- 
ments and of economic nationalism 
(witness Castro in Cuba) breeds sus- 
picion of foreign capital and limits the 
possibilities. 

But IFC believes that prejudice 
against private capital may be breaking 
down. Officials point to the dramatic 
revival of capital markets in Australia 
and Japan, to hopeful developments in 
Argentina, to the resounding success of 
the Industrial Credit & Investment 
Corp. of India, Ltd. 

In any case, the proposed change in 
IFC’s charter will make it easier for it 
to operate as originally planned. 
¢ Original Plan—When the World 
Bank in 1951 first proposed creating an 
afhliate to promote private investment 
in the less developed areas, it envisaged 
an institution that not only could 
make loans to private companies with- 
out the government guarantees re- 
quired by the bank but could also join 
private investors in making non-voting 
equity investments. 

As the proposal took shape, however, 
former U.S. Treasury Secy. George M. 
Humphrey strongly objected to permit- 
ting IFC to make equity investments. 
He argued that for a governmental in- 
stitution to acquire equity interests in 
private companies would encourage 
state intervention in private enterprise 
rather than the opposite. Because of 
Humphrey’s stand, the IFC was for- 
bidden by its charter to invest in capital 
stock when it opened for business in 
1956. 

IFC has been the target of more 
criticism than praise during the first 
four years of its existence. In fact, 
many of the corporation’s own officials, 
including Pres. Garner, have been less 
than satisfied with its performance up 
to now. 
¢ Retarded Growth?—To be sure, IFC 
was seen from the start as a modest 
pilot operation, as a catalyst to stimu- 
late private investment rather than a 
large investor in its own right. Its capi- 
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latest savings °14,679! 


Having produced savings at Chain Belt Company for 20 years, the 
Mobil Program continues to cut lubrication costs further, reduce parts 
failures even more... has saved an extra $14,679 in the past 3 years! 


The broad scope of Chain Belt’s operation poses 
complex and unusual lubrication problems. One 
of the world’s largest manufacturers of chains 
and sprockets and a pioneer in the field of power 
transmission, this Milwaukee company is also a 
leading producer of bulk material handling equip- 
ment, water sewage and waste treatment equip- 
ment, construction machinery and self-aligning 
roller bearings. 

20 years ago, Chain Belt became one of the 
first industrial concerns to adopt the unique 
maintenance concept pioneered by Mobil—the 
Mobil Program of Correct Lubrication. Through 





Leakage, make-up costs, frequent refillings and 
hazardous footing resulted from the use of a con- 
ventional lubricant in the automatic oilers on punch 
presses. At Mobil’s suggestion, a change to a semi- 
fluid grease has saved $5,808 in 3 years ... has also 
improved plant appearance and safety. 


Chain Belt employs several tumblers in its foundry to 
clean sand and burrs from castings. Heavy shock 
loads contributed to periodic failure of gear-head 
motor drives. A change to a new Mobil lubricant 
cut failures in half . . . saved $7,200 in labor and 
parts costs in a 3-year period. 








Program methods, including a periodic review of 
oil analysis results, purchase practices, and lubri- 
cation intervals, Mobil Engineers continue to 
produce more efficient operation and new sav- 
ings in a wide variety of areas. Overall, Chain 
Belt has effected savings of $14,679 in the past 3 
years. Details of specific savings are discussed on 
these pages. 

How is it possible for a lubrication program to 
produce cost reductions like this? Ask your 
Mobil Representative for the full details. Mobil 
Oil Company, 150 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. 





Periodic bearing failures on two carburizer furnaces 
were traced by Mobil to lubricant melt-out upon 
exposure to the 400° F. temperature above the 
furnaces. Substitution of a newly developed high 
temperature Mobil grease has reduced failures and 
cut application costs by $766 in 3 years. 











# 4 * 2 


Mobil also provides products and service for equip- 
ment manufactured by Chain Belt. Here, new Rex 
belt conveyor idlers are filled with a Mobil grease 
which protects against entrance of dirt and water 
during storage. Mobil rust preventive is also used 
to treat 4 million feet of chain annually. 


Correct Lubrication 





One man with a 2 lb. 11 oz. Dictet 
tape recorder can take ‘aventory as 
fast as two men with a calculator. 
A tape lasts a full hour. Mercury 
batteries are good for <{)-plus hours 
of recording. ! 

A 13-man crew inventories 112 
supermarkets for a jcading New 
England chain. Tape: containing 
stock data are sent * the home 
office for transcriptics:. Company 
Officials say Dictets puid for them- 
selves in two months of-zise. 

Dictets can help you ai inventory 
costs, too. For more information, 
fill out and mail the cx1pon below. 
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Dictaphone Corporation, Sept. BU-21 [ 

730 Third Avenue, New ork 17, N.Y. i 

Please send me your bock‘let on Dictet. 

NAME i 

“he b. 
x: 

COMPANY ‘ 
err 

= cil | sis - 

Dictaphone and Dictet are reg os red trade-marks. , 
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tal of $96.2-million is insignificant 
compared with the billions possessed by 
other public international financing or- 
ganizations such as the World Bank, 
the Export-Import Bank, and the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, all of which 
lend every year sums many times larger 
than IFC’s total capital. IFC is a dwarf 
even alongside such new and still not 
fully grown institutions as the Inter- 
American Development Bank and the 
World Bank’s International Develop- 
ment Assn. 

Even so, the scale of the corpora- 
tion’s operations has fallen short of the 
expectations of its creators. While 
it has invested in 36 enterprises in 17 
countries, total: investment since the 
beginning has been only $41.8-million. 
Of this figure, private participation and 
sales account for more than $6-mil- 
lion, leaving a net IFC outlay of about 
$35.8-million. 

Some critics say there is no need 
for IFC, that private capital now is 
flowing into the underdeveloped coun- 
tries in sufficient volume to make such 
a publicly owned institution unneces- 
sary. Not so, sav IFC officials. The 
entry of professional private financial 
investors into the field merely reflects 
the growing groundswell of interest in 
industrially advanced countries in in- 
vesting in poorer areas where not only 
risks but profits may be high. 

Investment trusts and other financial 
institutions show increasing interest in 
taking a flier in such investments, but 
not enough interest to warrant setting 
up the kind of facilities that would be 
needed to go in alone. To such poten- 
tial investors, IFC thinks it can offer 
experience, investigation services, and 
the influence and prestige of an inter- 
national organization as a partner. 
¢ Variety of Sin—Other critics accuse 
the IFC of a wide range of sins. They 
say that it offers the most expensive 
money in the world and that it seeks 
to combine the profits of an investor 
with the security of a lender. They 
charge that instead of providing risk 
capital, aiming to offset losses on some 
investments with big profits on others, 
IFC has tended to invest timidly in 
very safe ventures. In short, they claim 
IFC has been acting more like a con- 
servative small town commercial bank 
than like a risk capital international in- 
vestment house. 

Garner and his fellow officials con- 
cede that there is at least superficial 
justice in some of these charges. They 
admit that IFC’s ratio of fixed-interest- 
bearing loans to other types of financing 
is too high. To the charge that IFC’s 
average 7% is excessive, however, they 
reply that Il’'C must earn a fair profit 
if it is to encourage private participation 
in its ventures and if it is to be able 
to revolve its ‘‘seed money” by selling its 
securities as they acquire value. END 





Whats so special 
about doing business 


with Buffalo Forge ? 





ALL corre OF THING 


We're not talking about rolling out red 
carpets, either. (Although you do always 
get preferential treatment from your 
‘Buffalo’ man.) 
These are the basic benefits of dealing 
with Buffalo Forge: 
WIDEST SELECTION — ‘Buffalo’ offers 
/ « the broadest range of models, sizes 
and capacities in air and liquid 
moving equipment and machine 
tools. We can supply the one right 
product (standard or special) to do 
your job best. 
PRODUCT APPLICATION KNOW-HOW 
* — Our resident engineers are well 
qualified to recommend the units 
best suited to your specific needs. 
3 SUPERIOR QUALITY PRODUCTS — The 
kind of quality that saves you time 
and money. And you'll enjoy de- 
pendable, trouble-free performance 
throughout the long life of your 
‘Buffalo’ products. 
RELIABLE, NEARBY SERVICE 
4. — ‘Buffalo’ engineers cover 
permanent territories. 
Yours serves you — per- 
sonally. Whenever you 
need service, phone him. 
He'll be on 
the job fast. 
And you 
can always 
trust his integrity. 
There are many more 
advantages of “Going 
‘Buffalo’ All the Way.” 
But space is fleeting. Just 
call in your ‘Buffalo’ 
man. He’ll be glad to 
“roll out” the spec sheets 
and help you with your 
problems! 


BUFFALO FORGE 
& COMPANY 
Buffalo, New York 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd. 
Kitchener, Ont. 








‘Buffalo’ Air Handling Equipment 
to move, heat, cool, dehumidify 
and clean air and other gases. 





k> ‘Buffalo’ Machine Tools to drill, punch, 
& shear, bend, slit, notch and cope for 
production or plant maintenance. 


‘Buffalo’ Centrifugal Pumps to handle 
most liquids and slurries under : 
a variety of conditions. 6 
Squier Machinery to process sugar 
cane, coffee and rice. Special 
Processing machinery for chemicals. 
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In Marketing 


New BLS Study Will Try to Find Out 


How Average Consumer Spends His Money 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics this week set out on 
what Commissioner Ewan Clague (picture) called one of 
its biggest, toughest jobs: to “find out how consumers 
spent “their money in 
1960. New York and 
Chicago were the kickoff 
points, but over the next 
two years the researchers 
will cover 10,000 families 
in 66 metropolitan areas. 

The final outcome—in 
January, 1964—will be a 
new Consumer Price In- 
dex — the government’s 
measure of changes in 
the prices of consumer 
goods and services. BLS 
will learn from the sur- 
vey what changes to make in the “market basket” or com- 
ponents that go into the index. It will also have a new 
basis for determining the relative weight of the compo- 
nents. ‘The last such survey was made in 1951, and plenty 
has happened in the decade to shift stresses in consumer 
spending (BW—Feb.18’61,p77). 

Marketers should find the survey an important clue to 
spending habits. For the index, BLS is concerned only 
with “average” families, whose earned income might 
range from $2,000 for a single person to $15,000 if sev- 
eral members are employed. But the survey itself will 
cover a broader income range. It will show how—and 
where—people spend or save, ‘according to income, family 
composition, and the like, though the precise format of 
the findings has not been determined. 

Results for each area will be compiled as soon as the 
data are in. The total score will come out sometime in 
1963. 


W. T. Grant Puts Own Brand Name 


On New Line of Home Appliances 


A new line of major appliances is knocking at the door 
of the rather sluggish consumer durable goods market. 
W. T. Grant Co. is selling a line of refrigerators, freezers, 
washing machines, and dryers under its own brand name, 
Bradford. 

To start, Grant is limiting these products to 150 pilot 
stores. 

This is not Grant’s first venture into appliance selling. 
A few of its largest stores have carried some brands. But 
this is its first try at selling major appliances under its 
hardgoods label. It has marketed “brown goods’—radios, 
TV—under the Bradford name for about a year. 

As with most private brands, prices run below the 
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going rate for the nationally advertised brands. Refrig- 
erators, for example, range from around $170 to about 
$400 for a 15-cu. ft. model. 

The company has not ballyhooed its new line gener- 
ally though it is promoting hard in areas where the appli- 
ances are selling. “hey have been available in the pilot 
stores since Feb. 1. While it is too early to say what 
the outcome will be, consumer response has been most 
“heartening,” a spokesman says. 

The company concedes that right now may not look 
like an ideal time to start something new in the appli- 
ance field. It emphasizes, though, that this is a long- 
range program, and Grant is looking to the day when the 
market will improve. 

Franklin Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, makes the products 


for Grant. 
es e 7 


Third of All ‘60 Department Store Sales 
Made by Discount Houses, Masters Says 


Total discount house business in 1960 came to some 
$5-billion, or nearly a third of total department store 
sales. This is the claim made last week to the Market- 
ing Executives Club of New York by Stephen Masters, 
president of the Masters discount chain and head of the 
National Assn. of Discount Merchants. 

The $5-billion estimate is based on figures from the 
discount association, a $400-million estimate from the 
National Assn. of Consumer Organizations, represent- 
ing the closed-door discounters (BW —Oct.15’60,p59), 
plus various trade surveys. By Masters’ reckoning, morc 
than a third of all appliances sold in the U.S. feat vear 
moved through discount outlets. He added that sales of 
three major discount department stores—Master, E. J. 
Korvette, Inc., and Two Guys trom Harrison (now 
merged with Vornado, Inc.)—came to about $320-mil- 
lion. 


Marketing Briefs 


Big Melville Shoe Corp. is planning to expand its dis- 
tribution via the self-service discount department store. 
Miles Shoes, a Melville division, will lease family shoe 
departments in the big discount houses, and will sell 
men’s, women’s, and children’s shoes under a new brand 
name, Meldisco. This move is in line with shoe retailers’ 
—and manufacturers’ —exploration of new kinds of out- 
lets. 


Dictaphone Corp. is taking on a new line. It will dis- 
tribute and service Datafax facsimile equipment made by 
Stewart-Warner Corp.’s Electronics Div. The agree- 
ment between the two companies is non-exclusive. Both 
will offer Datafax on a sale or lease basis. 


Stereo phonograph sales played a big part in pushing 
1960 +% ahead of 1959, in unit sales, reports Television 
Digest. Stereo accounted for 73% of all phono units, 
against 62% a year éarlier. Stereo sales climbed 22% 
while monaural players dropped 15%. In dollars (not 
yet available), 1960 should prove tops, the magazine adds, 
because the stereo units cost more. 
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THE BERMUDIANA ftands again as a majestic land- 
mark dominating Hamilton Harbor in Bermuda. 
Steeltex by Pittsburgn Steel Co. went into the 280,000 


rmudiana Opened On Time— 
Helped—Cut Costs, Too 





The B : 
Steeltex 


Bermuda’s beautifvt Bermudiana 
Hotel again is dominikting the ma- 
jestic harbor at Hamijton. 

Only the memory; of the fire- 
ruined old Bermudian} remains. In 
its place is a six-sto:y, 225-room, 
steel-frame structure jvith concrete 
floors reinforced by Pittsburgh Steel 
Company Steeltex. 

Costing $5 million, the new 
Bermudiana represents the largest 
single, non-military, ¥ construction 
project in the island colony’s past 
31 years. 

One of Canada’s oldest and lar- 
gest contractors—E. .G. M. Cape 
Internaticnal, Ltd.—tuilt the new 
Bermudiana. It was a ‘ace with the 
calendar and a proloned bout with 
the toughest kind o}, logistics on 
delivery of constructijyn materials. 


e Contractor Won--The Mon- 
treal-based contractor won and the 
Bermudiana welcoxped its first 
guests just 14 months and 3 days 
after the contract was ‘ct for demoli- 
tion of the charred ruiss of the first 
Bermudiana. : : 
Part of the credit for winning the 


race goes to Steeltex, the welded 
steel wire concrete reinforcement 
that carries its own waterproofed 
form on its back. 


Steeltex was a natural for the 
Bermudiana job. Here’s why: 

¢ The island of Bermuda has no 
commercial lumber, so wood form- 
ing would have required costly, im- 
ported lumber. Steeltex combines 
form and reinforcing all in one. 

e Steeltex saves labor. All skilled 
and experienced labor had to be 
brought in, mostly from Canada and 
mostly by air. In addition, the con- 
tractor had to set up a camp and 
service it. 

e Steeltex’ welded wire fabric is 
galvanized. On the Bermudiana job, 
this assures continuing protection of 
reinforcing against the corrosive ele- 
ments of a tropical climate. 

¢ But the big advantage was the 
speed of Steeltex installation. Cape 
Construction Superintendent Rhys 
Davies estimated wood forms would 
have required a crew of up to 60 
men. The Steeltex installation re- 
quired four men. 





square feet of concrete floors in the plush six-story 
hotel. E. G. M. Cape International, Ltd., was able 
to meet a tight construction schedule. 


“Fifty percent of the cost at the 
site,’ Mr. Davies explained, “‘is 
labor. That’s why we like a product 
such as Steeltex, which is preassem- 


bled and saves on-site labor costs.” 


¢ Tourist Rush—To get the full 
story of the new Bermudiana, you 
have to go back to a September 
afternoon, when a small fire broke 
out on the Bermudiana’s fifth floor 
It spread quickly and soon blazed 
out of control. Bermuda’s greatest 
single disaster was in full progress. 

A major chunk of available hotel 
rooms was lost to the vital tourist 
industry. 

Sir Harold Wernher, Bermudiana 
owner, announced his determination 
to re-build. Confronting him, how- 
ever, was an immutable deadline im- 
posed by rigid limits of Bermuda’s 
tourist season. If the hotel couldn’t 
be ready in time, it would be better 
to wait another year. 


¢ Big Obstacle: Time—E. G. M. 
Cape was named as a single general 
contractor. Five days after getting 
the contract, Cape had its first crews 
on the scene. 
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floor for main dining room. 








CONSTRUCTION SUPERINTEND- 
ENT Rhys Davies, above, said ease 
of installing Steeltex permitted 


6 concrete work to stay on schedule, 
one day behind structural steel 

t erection crews. 

e 

I 

1 

r 

e All three factors influenced Cape’s 

3 choice of a method to pour concrete 

1 floors. Pittsburgh Steel’s Steeltex 

t got the nod here for the 280,000 

. square feet of floors. Cape officiais 

l had been impressed with Steeltex on 

; a number of building jobs in Canada, 
and liked Steeltex’ economy and 

versatility. 


L Looking back, Construction Su- 
perintendent Davies said: ‘‘We could 
; never have done this job within the 
time limits had it not been for 
| Steeltex.” 

N 





So if a tight construction schedule 
faces you, or if you want to cut 
labor costs, Steeltex will suit your 
needs. 

Contact your nearest Pittsburgh 
Steel Products sales office for direct 
or distributor service. 










FOUR MEN laid Steeltex, which reinforced concrete in the Bermudiana’ S 
floors. Steeltex’ galvanized fabric assures protection against corrosive 
elements of tropical climate. Above, crew is working on 60 by 200-foot 
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unrolls the welded-wire Steeltex. 


STRONG, NEAT base of Steeltex gets its concrete. Waterproofed back- 
ing of Steeltex held moisture, permitting better curing of the slab. 
Labor costs of clean-up on floors below were eliminated. 


» See Sweets Catalog Section 2-B 





Steeltex' 


Pittsburgh Steel Products 
a division of Pittsburgh Steel Company 





*— Grant Builcling ¢ Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
x | 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 10s Angeles _ Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Cleveland Detroit New York Tulsa “ 
Chicago Dayton Houston Philadelphia Warren, Ohio 








CONSTRUCTION WORKERS had 
to be flown into Bermuda, so saving 
labor was nearly as important as 
saving time. Here, a two-man crew 
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The path of the first Atlas missile to the moon 
may well be paved with paper. 

Each month approximately 8 million copies are 
needed to disseminate vital information to the 
scientists and engineers who man the Atlas 
missile program for Convair (Astronautics) 
Division of General Dynamics Corporation. 

Assigned to handle this mammoth printing as- 
signment—including frequent rush projects—is a 
quintet of A. B. Dick Model 350 offset duplicators. 

In spite of the emphasis on speed—accuracy 
and legibility are of great importance also. Every 
engineering symbol and computation must be 
clear and easily readable. 

Low-cost, accurate paperwork production when 
split seconds count is another achievement in 
copy communications by A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago 48, Illinois. Write for details. 
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FINANCE 








Recapturing Short-Term Capital 


@ Kennedy believes that higher interest rates here 


will reverse the largest part of the outflow of dollars. 


@ The catch is that much of the departing “short- 


term” capital should really be classed as long-term. 


@ In any case, the over-all outflow, which made up 


more than half of last year’s $3.8-billion deficit in the balance 


of payments, has slowed down markedly in recent weeks. 


In his message two weeks ago on the 
balance of payments, Pres. Kennedy 
pointed out that short-term capital 
made up more than half of the $3.8- 
billion deficit last vear. He added that 
this outflow is “quickly reversible,” 
and said he was confident that much 
of this $2-billion to $2.5-billion would 
flow back to the U.S. 

The volatile nature of short-term 
capital investments was apparent this 
week. The outflow of funds had slowed 
and the dollar was stronger on for- 
eign exchange markets. There were 
even signs of a return flow into New 
York, particularly to the stock market, 
where foreign buving was reported to 
be “heavy.” 

The Kennedy Administration hopes 
this sort of reverse investment will con- 
tinue on a much bigger scale. Kennedy 
himself said that money would flow 
back “in response to changes in interest 
rates and other business factors here 
and abroad.” He implied that when 
our money rates move up, the best part 
of last vear’s outflow will come home. 
¢ Dissenters—Neither Washington nor 
Wall Street accepts this view unani- 
mously. At least part of the flow of 
funds labeled “short-term” actually rep- 
resents longer-term movements that may 
never be repatriated. Some interna- 
tional financiers argue that this sort 
of transfer represents a very substan- 
tial part of the total, and that it will 
take far more than a change in money 
rates to bring back funds that have left 
the U.S. in the past few vears. 

Actually, there has been a verv great 
increase in the volume of capital in in- 
ternational movement—an increase that 
has quite outrun the gain in the tech- 
niques for analyzing the flow. Officials 
at the Treasury. and. the Federal Reserve 
say it is hard enough to find how much 
money is going abroad, without trying 
to find out why it is moving. Thev 
admit that in 1960 many transactions 
of a long-term nature were lumped 
into the short- term category. 
¢ Nothing Drastic—' This indicates that 
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reversing the outflow is no simple mat- 
ter of rejiggering interest rates. Even 
though the lure of high interest might 
be effective, the Kennedy Administra- 
tion will be reluctant to push rates up 
faster than domestic business conditions 
justify. It sees no need for such a dras- 
tic step as the Bank of England’s boost 
of its discount rate to 1%. to halt the 
post-Sucz raids on the pound sterling. 
Indeed, the Administration feels that 
drastic action now would hurt our 
allies. Generally, Washington feels that 
the dollar is not in immediate danger, 
and it doesn’t want to hamper either 
domestic recovery or long-term growth. 

At the same time, U.S. negotiations 
with the British and West Germans 
(page 109) demonstrate that we are in- 
tent on bringing about a fairly large re- 
versal in the short-term outflow. Wash- 
ington doesn’t expect—or even want—a 
total reversal all at once; it does hope for 
a substantial improvement this vear. 


What Is Short Term? 


The whole problem is complicated 
by the fact that total short-term capital 
movement is a complex thing made up 
of several components. There’s no 
doubt that the biggest single element 
in the 1960 outflow was pure short-term 
investment money—moving out in re- 
sponse to higher yields abroad. Like 
Europeans with big dollar holdings, 
American businessmen with — surplus 
cash have learned to “play” with so- 
phistication the international monev 
market that has developed since W est 
European currencies became generally 
convertible in 1958. Funds are switched 
quickly to follow new investment op- 
portunities and the spreads in interest 
rates and foreign exchange prices (B\W— 
Jul.16’60,p119). On top of that, U.S. 
companies with foreign subsidiaries 
have often found it cheaper to borrow 
in New York than abroad, and thus 
have swelled the outflow. 

Most of this short-term flow has been 
to West Germany—largely because of 





reports that the mark might be in- 
creased in value—and to England—be- 
cause of high rates in the London 
money market. German foreign ex- 
change reserves (in all currencies, not 
just — dollars) rose from the equivalent 
of $2.5-billion in the first quarter last 
vear to $4.2-billion at yearend. Britain, 
despite a substantial foreign trade defi- 
cit, was able to increase “its gold and 
convertible currency reserves last vear, 
mostly because of the U.S. outflow. 

Funds like these would move back 
to the U.S. if rates rose in New York, 
or if they declined in London and 
Frankfurt. No one knows how big the 
shift would be; in New York, an inter- 
national banker guesses “wildly” at 
$750-million. 
¢ Other Motives—All the rest of the 
$2-billion-plus short-term outflow would 
be more difficult to recover, because the 
vield gap was not its only motive for 
flowing: 

e U.S. corporations that found 
themselves last vear with more cash 
than thev cared to invest in the slack 
domestic market moved funds abroad as 
a preliminary to long-term direct invest- 
ment. Such movements sometimes had 
a short-term air, because money was put 
into short-term European securities 
while waiting for a long-term opportu- 
nity. 

“Scare money” also got into the 
short-term total—the funds of many Eu- 
ropean investors, as well as a few Amer- 
icans, who had lost confidence in the 
dollar. This helps to explain the $500- 
million flow into Switzerland in the 
face of rates in New York and Zurich 
that were about equal for much of the 
vear. 

Other factors also will tend to slow 
the repatriation of funds to the U.S. 
One is the abuse of the tax haven (BW 
—Feb.11’61,p61), on which the new Ad- 
ministration has promised a crackdown. 
If Congress really does put the tax 
haven out of business, that will have a 
double effect. First, it will discourage 
the flow of money out of the U.S. each 
vear to “tax haven” countries abroad. 
Second, it will force companies to re- 
patriate more of their foreign earnings. 
One estimate is that about $1-billion 
piles up in such havens each vear, with 
the Treasury losing $300-million a vear 
in taxes it cannot collect. 

“Averaging’—Apart from the tax 
haven, a new quirk in the tax laws 
makes it advantageous for U.S. com- 
panies not to turn the profits of their 
foreign subsidiaries into dollars. This 
law was passed only last vear but Ken- 
nedy’s tax experts may try to change it 
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Hop the Atlantic non-stej New York to 
Zurich in 74 hours in:* new Swissair 
DC-8 Jetliner. If your business is not in 
Switzerland, Swissair Cayavelle Jetliners 
standing by will speed ysu to your own 
destination in record tire. For Swissair 
offers the fastest jet-to-jx? service to the 
key cities of Europe anc the East. Also 
from N.Y., non-stop jetiiers to Lisbon 
and Geneva. And always: Swiss-Care... 
our gentle, old-fashioned way of watching 
over our passengers. See ourtravel agent 
or call or write Swissair. ior more infor- 
mation and reservations: Swissair, Exec- 
utive Dept., 3 East 54th Si reet, New York, 
N.Y. ee in ssn 31 cities.) 
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... the recent strength of the dollar in foreign exchange 
markets is one clear sign that the outflow has slowed . . . 


because it hampers attempts at repatria- 
tion of profits. Here’s how the new law 
works: 

Beginning with 1961, U.S. corpo- 
rations have the option of “pooling” 
the earnings from their overseas invest- 
ments in order to “average down” the 
foreign tax rates. Hitherto, American 
companies have been allowed a_ tax 
ciedit equal to the foreign tax so long 
as that was not greater than the U.S. 
tax rate of 52%. Thus if vour subsidi- 
ary paid a 40% ‘tax in a foreign coun- 
try, it would owe only 12% to the 
U.S. That’s the theory, at least—actu- 
ally, differences in U.S. and foreign 
rules have made it more complicated. 

Under the old law, the foreign tax 
credits were figured on a country by 
country basis; if you also had a plant 
in a country with a 60% tax rate vou 
were just out of luck. There was no 
way to average out the 60% tax with 
the 40% one in figuring vour credit. 
¢ Amendment—Last year, the Internal 
Revenue Code was amended to permit 
just that sort of averaging, and com- 
panies have moved fast to take advan- 
tage of it. The result: a smaller take 
for the Treasury. The only limit on the 
averaging is that vou can’t reduce vour 
effective over-all tax rate below 52%. 

Superficially, this doesn’t seem to 
have much to do with the balance of 
payments or the flow of short-term capi- 
tal. But it does. International oil com- 
panies and other big corporations have 
seized on the new law to put large sums 
into the London money market. That’s 
because the Anglo-American tax treaty 
makes the income from British Treasury 
bills tax-exempt in Britain for the U.S. 
corporate investor. Thus, a U.S. oil 
company operating in West Germany 
—where there’s a 66% tax on earnings 
taken out of the countrv—can offset its 
German tax against the no tax at all 
on the British Treasuries—at least till 
the over-all rate is down to 52%. 

This leads to a more or less perma- 
nent flow of funds into the British 
money market, with more and more 
companies getting into the act. One 
banker calls this ‘a beautiful example 
of a short-term money flow that is 
really long-term. It takes and keeps 
funds out of the U.S., and from my ob- 
servation it’s getting to be an important 
factor in the pattern of corporate capi- 
tal flows.” 


The Flow Is Sluggish 


Whatever the ultimate difficulty may 
be in luring back the miscalled short- 
term funds, the fact remains that right 


(STORY on page 71) 


now the over-all capital flow out of the 
U.S. has slowed way down—to a point 
where in the past two weeks bankers 
have called it “quiet’’ and “sluggish.” 

What flow there was has been largely 
to Canada, just at a time when Ottawa 
is trying to discourage foreign invest- 
ment. The northward flow is actually 
caused by the same sort of tax reason- 
ing that has made the British Treasuries 
popular. Companies pool their earnings 
fiom manufacturing in Canada (taxed 
at 65%) with their earnings from Ca- 
uadian Treasury bills (subject only to a 
15% withholding tax) to reach 52%. 
¢ Movements of the Mark—The recent 
strength of the dollar in foreign ex- 
change markets is one clear sign that 
the outflow has slowed. Last fall, par- 
ticularly during the October gold rush 
in London, the dollar had sold “on 
the floor,” according to dealers. This 
meant that the West German mark, 
for example, had risen to a point where 
the central Bundesbank was forced to 
intervene in the market to keep the 
mark from rising above the limit set 
by the International Monetary Fund. 

This indicated, of course, a decline 
of the dollar in relation to the mark, 
since the mark’s value is defined in 
terms of the dollar and the U.S. gold 
price of $35 an ounce. 

For several weeks now, the mark has 
been slipping without any intervention 
by the central bank; this week it traded 
at $.2397, compared to the IMF ceil- 
ing of $.239825. That’s not a big dif- 
ference, but foreign exchange traders 
consider it highly ‘significant. 

What’s more, the price of gold in 
London—alwavs a good index of conf- 
dence in the dollar— has reached its low- 
est point since the gold rush. On Mon- 
day, gold was “fixed” at $35.12 an 
ounce, which is less than the cost of 
buying gold from the U. S. Treasury (at 
$35.0875 per ounce) and then shipping 
it to London. From October until last 
week, the reverse had been true. 

This does not mean that the U.S. 
can expect a quick return of the funds 
that flowed out last year. If there’s a 
narrowing in the short-term interest 
rate gap, then it will mean a further 
slowdown in the outflow. Any increase 
in U.S. rates, or a corresponding de- 
cline abroad, will mean an inflow. But 
some of the funds that went out for 
long-term investment disguised as short- 
term money won’t be coming back un- 
less there’s an improvement in invest- 
ment opportunities here. And it will 
take a full- fledged resurgence of con- 
fidence to bring “scare” money back 
into dollars. END 
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with the weight and price savings they must have 
to operate most profitably. It is the only Trailer 
line deliberately designed to take full advantage 
of the cost savings inherent in efficient produc- 
tion. This is only possible when the majority of 
components and parts are interchangeable. 








Continue to Improve Our Products 

Over the past several years, we have steadily 
improved our manufacturing techniques at 
Fruehauf. We have retooled with the most 
modern machinery. Our plants have been equipped 
with the latest in automation equipment. As we 
have gained in experience in the use of these 
modern production tools, we have been able to 
achieve substantial reductions in overall produc- 
tion costs. These savings are being passed along 
to America’s Trailer buyers in these price 
reductions. 





New, Lower Priced Truck Body 

Within the past sixty days, we have introduced 
our new Volumex*Van Truck Body. This new 
body is the product of our years of experience 
in developing and producing the Volume Van 
Trailer. This experience has enabled us to make 
an immediate reduction of approximately 10% 
in the cost of this superior new truck body over 
the model it succeeds. 














$'745' 


Fruehauf Also Leads 
in Other Fields 


Leadership in new product development has 
always been synonymous with Fruehauf. No 
less important has been a determination on the 
part of Fruehauf’s Management Team to expand 
that leadership in other important areas such as 
Trailer financing, leasing, insurance and nation- 
wide Trailer service. 

In addition, our engineers and design people 
are constantly developing new and better units. 
Modern, forward-thinking transportation ideas 

. our new “Twin 20’s’” Container Concept, 
for one example . . . are helping to further reduce 
the cost of transporting America’s goods. These 
are only a few of the many ways Fruehauf 
has contributed to the steady growth of the 
Transportation Industry. 
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Price Reductions Help 


Transportation Industry 

Fruehauf makes these price reductions at this 
time in the hope that they will help to halt the 
pernicious upward spiral of prices. We hope that 
they will not only benefit our national economy 
generally, but will furnish new impetus to the 
Transportation Industry. 


HE Lev 


President and Chief Executive Officer 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, 10940 Harper Ave. © Detroit 32, Michigan 





Whena Company Grows Too Fast 


Only a year or so agh, Ryder Sys- 
tem, Inc., general trucker and the na- 
tion’s second largest truck leasing firm 
(BW—Apr.11°59 pss), was considered 
by bankers and stockbrokers as one of 
the glamorous growth companies. But 
now it’s an object lesson to both groups 
of what happens when a company ex- 
pands sales too fast without keeping a 
grip on its internal controls while in- 
dulging in some optimistic bookkeeping. 
° Earnings Slide—Several weeks ago, 
Rvder was forced to take an approxi- 
mate $2-million writeoff for bad debts 
‘and nonrecurring payments that re- 
sulted in a substantial loss. The com- 
pany also cut its quarterly dividend 
from 174¢ to 10¢ a share for the last 
quarter of 1960. 

Right now, in fact, Peat, Marwick & 
Mitchell, the accounting firm, is still 
trving to tally up the results of Ryder’s 
fourth quarter and its full year. It’s 
expected that when the accounting 
work is done, Rvder’s net after taxes 
will be about $1-million, compared to 
net income of $2.7-million in 1959. 
Revenues are still growing, however; 
thev’re estimated at $95-million to 
$100-million for 1960, compared to 
$83.6-million reported in 1959. 

James A. Rvder, +7, who has headed 
the company since its beginning, in- 
sists that Ryder’s growth, in earnings 
as well as sales, is aot over. He blames 
Ryder’s troubles on trving to grow too 
fast, which led to a neglect of proper 
financial controls. And he has estab- 
lished some rigorous measures that he 
thinks will insure that such problems 
do not occur again. 

“We simply expanded too rapidly 
without paying closer ttention to ac- 
counting controls,” Ryser explains can- 
didly. “But I am more ‘convinced than 
ever that Ryder Systemjis solid and in a 
position to grow igain 

“Bad Deals’—Even,zhough Ryder’s 
volume grew last y@ir, the profits 
squeeze that has affgited almost all 
trucking companies si Be the onset of 
the recession put a Fes nt in earnings. 
But, the big factor i. its decline in 
profits was the $2 2-migion writeoff—of 
which 15% to 20%. was caused by 
what Ryder calls “b.,l deals” made 
by the truck leasing c:vision. 

“Some were made b\ companies later 
acquired by Ryder Sysicm,” Ryder says. 
“But a majority were ‘contracted by the 
parent company. We jst weren’t mind- 
ing the store and as § result have had 
to write off bad del€s that we can’t 
collect.” 

According to Rycer, this is what 
happened: 

About a year ago. Ryder manage- 
ment began to realize: that revenue fig- 
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PRES. RYDER is optimistic that Ryder 
System will start growing again despite the 
setback caused by too-fast expansion. 


ures supplied from many of Ryder’s 
150 locations across the country just 
didn’t match up to estimates being 
made by the main office in Miami. It 
seems that Ryder had been too pre- 
occupied with its expansion plans to 
set up a centralized accounting system 
or systematic procedures to determine 
if the figures were accurate. “We knew 
we had a problem,” Rvder recalls, “but 
we just didn’t realize how serious it 
was. We thought that with volume 
on the increase, little losses from bad 
debts could be offset. But we found 
out later there were some very big 
ones as well.” 

¢ Shake-Up—To check on its finances, 
Eldon R. Brownfield, controller for Ry- 
der’s common carrier division, was 
transferred from Jacksonville, promoted 
to vice-president and controller, and 
told to take a searching look at the 
situation. Ryder also hired W. B. Har- 
rison, formerly of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., as executive vice-presi- 
dent in charge of finance. Peat, Mar- 
wick & Mitchell was brought in to re- 
vamp the company’s whole accounting 
control svstem. At the same time, a 
top vice-president, Richard Allais, re- 
signed in a disagreement with Ryder 
over sales policy. 

Just before Christmas, savs Ryder, 
the roof fell in. “I was shocked,” he 
says, when he heard the extent of the 
company’s losses. Not all of the $2-mil- 
lion writeoff was caused by losses on 
truck leasing deals. A number of other 
factors were involved: obsolete inven- 
tory was charged off; an adjustment 
was made for amortization of tires; 
some accounts receivable were written 


off; and increased reserves were put in 
for accident insurance and bad debts, 
¢ Belt-Tightening—As a result, says 
Ryder, the company has tightened its 
belt all around. This meant sale of 
the company’s sleek Super Ventura 
airplane. And credit cards for execu- 
tives are a thing of the past—Ryder 
men making trips live out-of-pocket 
until they are reimbursed for expenses 
on return to Miami. Overhead has been 
trimmed by approximately $1.5-million 
for 1961, which includes a 10% re- 
duction in all executive ‘salaries over 
$20,000. Ryder, himself, has chopped 
in half his own salary of $60,000. 
Ryder’s financial controls also have 
been revamped. A uniform system of 
accounting has been initiated in the 
truck leasing division, where most of 
the losses occurred. Stricter internal 
audit controls also have been initiated. 
And an optical reader has been installed 
to process freight bills faster, by elimi- 
nating manual key-punched data proc- 
essing cards. 
¢ The Outlook—Because of the prob- 
lems besetting the company, and the 
fact that trucking is still suffering from 
the recession, neither Ryder nor A. H. 
Bernstein, company treasurer, makes 
any bones about Ryder System’s short- 
term outlook. “It’s a bleak picture,” 
savs Bernstein. “We’re hoping to 
break even in the first quarter but 
there could be some further losses.” 
Both he and Ryder predict that by 
midyear the trucking company’s finan- 
cial troubles will be left far behind. 
As an expression of confidence, Ryder 
purchased 2,000 shares of stock last 
month. Ryder stock sold as high as 344 
last vear, but it tumbled down to 17 
in January and sold at 20 this week. 
It’s clear that bankers and _ brokers 
now will take a harder look at Rvder 
System. James Ryder was thought to 
have outgrown his past reputation for 
impctuosity, but his fast pace with 
truck leasing raises new doubts. 
¢ Rental Deals—Another reason for 
doubt is that Rvder’s big claims for 
equipment leasing—a field he entered 
two years ago—have fallen short. 
The company is doing about $1- 
million in rentals a year, Ryder says, 
which is far below expectations. Profits, 
moreover, aren’t what Ryder thought 
they would be, and the risks are a lot 
greater. In fact, Ryder no longer is 
willing to undertake equipment leasing 
deals of more than $10,000 by himself. 
He has worked out a joint agreement 
with a finance company that will do 
the financing on any big leasing deal 
that Ryder comes up with—Rvder gets 
a commission for the business, and the 
company risks no cash. END 
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Tough Cost No. 1—The Package. A maker of build- 
ing panels, who figures packaging costs per sheet down to 
the fourth decimal point of a penny, switched to Bemis 
PANEL-PAKs® because they cost only 56 percent as 
much as the rigid containers previously used . . . and 17 
to 25 percent less than any other package even considered. 


Tough Cost No. 2—Handling. A maker of laminated 
plastic sheets found that one man with a fork-lift can load 
four skids of PANEL-PAKed sheets, weight 20,000 
pounds, in a truck in 15 minutes; six men, handling rigid 
containers, needed two hours to load the same weight. 


In both instances, PANEL-PAK was the Bemis pack- 
aging idea that solved the problem. Other ideas born at 
Bemis have been solving countless other tough packaging 
problems in many industries. 











A 3-to-1 sure thing . . . bound to win! 
A manufacturer of sweeping compounds 
packages his products in cartons and 
fiber drums with polyethylene liners. In- 
serting liners was a costly bottleneck 
until he switched to Bemis poly roll- 
liners which tear off like paper towels, 
slip over a mandril and drop in place in 
the shipping container in seconds. Ac- 
tually, liner insertion was speeded up 
3-to-1 ... and labor saved accordingly. 
That’s a Bemis creative packaging idea. 





Bemis 


where packaging ideas are born 


Product Development Section 
408-D Pine Street, St. Louis 2 


In Finance 


. 
Ten Nations Sifn IMF Article 


Limiting Curbs ¢n Foreign Exchange 
* 

A milestone in t!:q history of the International Mone- 
tary Fund was pass¢r’ " Jast week when 10 nations—includ- 
ing Britain, Franccg: ind West Germany—formally sub- 
scribed to Article! J of the IMF Agreement. This 
amounts to a pleckt: : that the countries involved will 
impose no new resi‘ictions on foreign exchange trans- 
actions without IM permission, w hich might be very 
hard to get. Previously, only the U.S. and Canada among 
the important mes ‘ber nations had subscribed to the 
Article. 

For the present, he impact of the move will be more 
psychological than ; ‘sractical. It won't eliminate existing 
exchange controls—ihe British, for example, will continue 
to insist that stock ‘and bond trading by foreigners in 
London be done } ‘irough blocked accounts, popularly 
called “security ster!ing.” However, anv move away from 
the general convert?! bility that was introduced at the end 
of 1958 will be mueh more difficult from now on. 

In addition, cus encies of the countries accepting 
Article 8 may nowsbe used, under IMF rules, to repay 
drawings from the; ‘Fund. Some bankers feel that this 
could lead to a sigificant lessening of pressure on the 
dollar—particularly if there were a substantial increase in 
drawings of West German marks from the IMF. To 
date, drawings of marks have come only to the equivalent 
of $116-million, compared to dollar drawings of $3.2- 
Lillion. Now that the mark is eligible to repay drawings, 
IMF officials feel that it should be “much more attrac- 
tive” to countries contemplating borrowing from the 


IMF. 





Kratter Eyes Ruppert’s Real Estate, 
Plans Bid to Buy and Lease Back Property 


Rebuffed in his demands for liquidation of Jacob Rup- 
pert, an old-line Manhattan brewer (BW—Jan.28’61,p84), 
financier Marvin Kratter is now pressing a new plan to 
gain control of Ruppert’s real estate holdings. ‘Vhis week, 
Kratter Corp., which owns about 25% of Ruppert stock, 
will submit a proposal to the company offering to buy the 
properties on Manhattan’s upper cast side and then lease 
the brewery operation back to Ruppert. Kratter’s offering 
price will be in the “middle seven-figure range.” 

Kratter feels that Ruppert may take the offer because 
it needs cash. He also hopes it would use part of the 
money to make an pffer for the 50% of the stock not con- 
trolled by the Rup; i family—including Kratter’s hold- 
ings of 150,000 shares. This way, he could dispose of his 
stock holdings anc stil have the property when—and if 
--Ruppert ever decides to go out of the brewing busi- 
ncss. ¥ 

The Rupperts 2e not committing themselves before 
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Kratter makes a definite proposal. But a Ruppert spokes- 
man says he does not believe that the offer will be “satis- 
factory.” He states that the company will be able to con- 
tinue brewery operations. 


Warner-Lambert and 3M Stop Courting, 
Blame Break on Justice Dept.’s Duenna Role 


For the second time in two years, Warner-Lambert 
Pharmaceutical Co. (1959 sales: $183-million) this week 
ended up short of the altar when its directors and the 
board of Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. (1959 sales: 
$501-million) announced that merger talks initiated last 
August had been terminated. In 1958, Warner-Lambert 
broke off merger talks with R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co. 

The joint Warner-Lambert-3M statement suggested 
that the break stemmed from failure to obtain approval 
from the Justice Dept., saying that the delay caused 
by conduct of the investigation “created many problems 
and uncertainties” for each of the companies. 

A Justice Dept. spokesman said that the investigation 
was still in progress when talks were terminated and 
that ne conclusion had been reached. 

There is some speculation in financial circles that the 
failure to agree on a merger was due to a dispute over 
management roles in the combined company—supposedly 
the reason behind the breakdown of Warner-Lambert’s 
merger plans with Reynolds. Warner-Lambert is still 
considered a merger candidate, however, and is expected 
to continue to hunt for a partner. 


Philadelphia’s Biggest Bank to Buy 
Mortgage Company’s Business in the Area 


The First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co., Phila- 
delphia’s largest bank, announced an unusual plunge into 
the mortgage field last week. It plans to acquire the 
Philadelphia and South Jersey business of the W. A. 
Clarke Mortgage Co., chief mortgage correspondent for 
Metropolitan. Life Insurance Co. in the area. Financial 
details of the transaction were not disclosed. 

Clarke, which operates in Western Pennsylvania as 
well as in the Philadelphia area, places about $40-million 
worth of new mortgages a year with the Met, and services 
some $250-million worth of mortgages—making its profit 
on its fees. First Pennsylvania gets the bulk of the busi- 
ness—the servicing of 20,000 mortgages valued at $200- 
million and a placement volume of about $32-million 
annually in new mortgages. 

A bank spokesman explained: “Mortgage business is 
one area where we’ve been weak. This acquisition will 
strengthen it.” 

Local bankers interpret the move as part of an over-all 
attempt by First Pennsylvania to improve its competi- 
tive position, since it will lose its No. 1 spot in the 
city after the proposed merger of Philadelphia National 
Bank and Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank has been 
completed. 
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SQUARE woRpak 


—A SIMPLER, FASTER, STATIC CONTROL! 


NORpAKE is a significant advance in the field of static switching. 
Like other static systems, NORPAaK performs the functions of 
nachine tool relays, stepping relays, latching relays and timers 
—all without contacts or motion of any kind. 

Like other siatic systems, NORPAK is ideal for applications 
where speed is important—where reliability and long life 
are essential— where conditions make 
conventional magnetic devices impractical. 


But unlike other static switching systems, 
NORpak otters these important advantages 


»<- EASIEST TO APPLY 
The transistor NOR unit is the basis of 
norRpak. All logic functions— AND, OR, 
NOT, MEMORY —can be accomplished with 
combinations of this single NOR unit. 
NORpAKE is not complicated — it’s easy to 
apply to conventional circuits. Units are 
color-coded for quick identification. Simple 
DC circuit eliminates worry about phase 


relationships. 

EXTRA DEPENDABILITY Prag UNMATCHED SPEED 
NOR units have been time-tested in NnworRpak provides switching at rates up 
computer use for years. They are ; NN to 25,000 per second — faster than any other 
not subject to wear, will give top : industrial static system. 
performance indefinitely, and pro- 
vide unfailing circuit fidelity. EXPERT APPLICATION SMALLEST COMMERCIAL 

HELP PACKAGES 
SIMPLE TO USE Field specialists, factory-trained worpak is available in the form of individ- 
Optional monitor lights give visual in all aspects of NORPak can give ual components, orincompletely engineered 
evidence of proper performance. you on-the-spot answers to any ap- systems. Components are offered in 6 and 


Simple dynamic sequence tester 
checks individual NOR units in 
operation. 





plication questions. 20 paks, require only 1/4th the equivalent 
relay panel space, and weigh less than com- 
ponents of other static systems. 





















norRpak is available as individual 
components for application to specific 
control functions,or as completelyengi- 
neered systems ranging from the small- 
est to the largest panels 








Write tor the complete story on NORPAK 
— its theory, application and operation... 
Square D Company, 4041 North Richards St., 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 





wherever electricity is distributed and controlled 








Monsanto Subsiciary to Start 


Production of Geodesic Domes 


The structure pict ured above is a prototype model of 
a line of lightweigh*. geodesic dome shelters that a sub- 
sidiary of Monsanta’ Chemical Co. is about to manufac- 
ture and market. = 

The domes are cj;astructed from panels of Fomecor, 
which consists of famed styrene plastic laminated to 
kraft paper. The panels then are dipped in a resin com- 
pound to weatherpoof them. Units will be packaged 
and sold in knocke;| down form, ready for glueing to- 
gether on site. The: kit includes the panels, pine boards 
for making a base, polts, brushes, rollers, and adhesives. 
A hinged man-sized ‘door also can be made from the kit, 
but windows are optional equipment. 

Geodesic structures attain maximum volume and archi- 
tectural strength with a minimum of construction ma- 
terials. ‘The idea was originated by R. Buckminster 
Fuller (picture), from whom Monsanto has obtained 
a license. 

Monsanto fosbicies a wide range of applications for the 
domes: emergency housing, expendable shelters for the 
military, farm storage areas, temporary warehouses. 

\ dome 22 ft. in diameter will go into production 
around Mar. | at the Baxley (Ga.) plant of Filtered 
Xosin Products Co., which is a subsidiary of Monsanto’s 
Organic Chemicals Div. This model will have 350 
sq. ft. uf floor space, and will cost $300 in kit form. 
A dome 9 ft. in diameter will go into production about 
the middle of March. 


e e e 

Sperry’s Small Drum Memory Unit 

Has Large Information Storage Capacity 
A new small magnetic drum memory for computers 


weighing only 8 Ib. can hold six times as much informa- 
tion as comparable commercial drums, according to its 
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manufacturer, Sperry Gyroscope Co. ‘he drum’s storage 
capacity is 358,000 bits of information. 

Sperry says the large capacity was gained by using re- 
cording heads that are able to pivot freely from the drum 
framework instead of being fixed to it, as are conventional 
heads. This enables the heads to float .0001 of an inch 
above the drum’s surface on a buoyant air film generated 
by rotation of the drum at high speeds. 

Another feature of the new drum is that its rotor 
turns on a surrounding cushion of air, instead of ball 
bearings. This eliminates such problems as worn bear- 
ings or need for lubrication (the air is the lubricant). 
Thus, Sperry expects the drum to be relatively mainte- 
nance-free, which would be a boon in a space vehicle 
application. 


Smith-Corona Introduces Small Computer, 


Also Business-Form Writing Machine 


This month marks the entrance of Smith-Corona 
Marchant, Inc., into electronic data processing. Smith- 
Corona is offering a business-form writing machine and 
a small computer, both fully transistorized. 

The writing machine, called the Typetronic 2215, 
prints out business forms automatically at more than 100 
words a minute by means of an electric typewriter tied 
into electronic components. Controlled by either 
punched tape or edge punched cards, the system includes 
punching equipment and readers. 

The other unit, the Typetronic 6615, contains tran- 
sistor arithmetic circuits for performing calculations, and 
a magnetic disk memory with nine recording heads for 
storing information. It also employs an electric type- 
writer to feed data into the system or write out results. 

The 2215 costs from $4,000 to $6,000, and the 6615 
from $6,000 to $9,000, depending on the requirements 
of the particular installation. Smith-Corona plans to 
add one more feature soon, so that users will be able 
to convert a 2215 into a 6615, or vice versa. 


New Products Briefs 


A new vibration damping tape, called Scotchfoam, 
has been placed on the market by Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co. It’s made of polyurethane foam with adhesive 
on one side and plastic backing on the other. ‘The tape, 
which will stick permanently to metal, can be used to 
quiet vibrations and other extraneous noise on all kinds 
of machinery and equipment, from jet aircraft to home 
appliances. Price is $1.55 per sq. ft. 


A transistorized teleprinting machine weighing only 
1] Ib. and no bigger than a portable dictating machine 
has been announced by Goodyear Aircraft Corp. ‘The 
unit picks up messages in the form of radio signals and 
prints them out like a ticker tape. Goodyear expects § 
the device will have applications in both military air and 
ground communications and industrial and business com- 
munications. 
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6% of every 
sales dollar goes 
to warehousing 


Air freight can 
often cut this 
one item by 40% 








If the structure and scope of your business permit, 
regular use of air freight may be able to make an 
impressive cut in your annual procurement and dis- 
tribution costs by reducing warehouse requirements. 


Although the cost of warehousing varies, United’s 
studies show that a conservative average for the 
cost is 6% of product sales value. By reducing ware- 
house requirements... through fast, direct delivery 


... air freight can enable many firms to cut this 
item alone by 40%. 


And there are other savings, too. With air freight, 
duplicate inventories are eliminated. Stock turnover 
is faster . . . on shorter inventory. Factory-fresh prod- 
ucts minimize shopworn rejections and ~solescence. 
Less capital is tied up in plant and _ juipment for 
branch warehouses. 


To find out if air freight can profit you, fill out the 
coupon below. A copy of United’s “Air Freight 
Profit Analyzer’ will help you determine whether 
or not air freight can reduce your distribution and 
procurement costs, and increase your net profit. 


Once this is determined, United Air Lines can serve 
you with its growing jet fleet, and fast DC-6 and 
DC-7 Cargoliners. United serves more U. S. cities by 
jet than any other airline, and every United jet carries 
freight. This means you can often enjoy same-day 
delivery coast to coast, direct from the factory. 


Fill out the coupon now, and let air freight go to 
work for you. For more information, call your near- 
est United Air Lines office. 





United Air Lines, Cargo Sales Division 
Dept. B 102, 36 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me the new United Air Lines 
“Air Freight Profit Analyzer.” 


Name__ oy ip oteeaiees 5 
FG cs 

ft eens 

EE er ee LIME o Fe SAE SRE A 


City __Zone___ State 4 














TODAY’S LATEST communications systems include microwave relays (small towers in drawing) that 
can carry 11,000 simultaneous telephone calls. Bigger jumps are made by troposcatter technique, and 
Project Echo balloon satellite pointed to still longer links. 


Looking to Space fo 


® Volume of communications is growing explosively, 
especially in international messages and in business calls 
and data-processing hookups. 















® Fortunately, technology is also developing at a 
similar pace. The industry is on the verge of employing satel- 
lites to relay messages. It is seriously investigating the possibility 
of using a special kind of light. 





@ One big question: Will national and international 
regulations be revised fast enough to permit full and orderly 
use of the new technology? So far, the lawmakers have been 
lagging far behind the technicians. 
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TOMORROW'S PLANS include active satellite systems that will pick up radio signals from earth 


and retransmit them to still greater distances on the globe. 


earth look best for voice messages. 


ore, 


“Communications,” savs S$. M. Barr, 
vice-president (planning) for Western 
Union Telegraph Co., “starts with the 
generation of a pulse of energy and ends 
when that energy pulse comes to rest.” 

In Barr’s terms, the energy pulse can 
be anvthing from the vibration of a 
pair of human vocal cords to a dis- 
charge from a tiny magnetic memory 
core inside a giant computer. ‘Trans- 
ferring that energy pulse across an office 
or across the world is the business of 
communications. 

That business is rapidly changing: 

¢ Its growth of volume is explosive. 
Worldwide, the number of telephones 
will double in the next 10 years, from 
140-million to nearly 300-million. And 
there is no sign of a slowdown in its 
7% per year compounded growth. 
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e Long-distance volume in the 
U.S. grew 10% from 1959 to 1960; 
international communications grew 
20% in the same period. Volume of 
international calls will grow still faster 
as the rest of the world catches up 
with the U.S., where 6% of the world’s 
population supports 55% of the world’s 
telephones. 

¢ Development of technology is 
equally explosive. Equipment for com- 
puter-to-computer talk is alreadv here. 
Satellites will almost certainly be used 
soon to bounce communications from 
continent to continent. Scientists have 
harnessed new methods, even waves of 
light, to carry huge loads of informa- 
tion. 

¢ With luck, the explosive growth 
of technology may keep pace with the 


Small repeater satellites in polar orbit close to 


aster Communications 


explosive growth of volume, but there 
is danger of chaos under national and 
international regulations. The law- 
makers lag many years behind the tech- 
nicians, even in understanding the new 
technology, let alone regulating its use. 
e Many New ys—This technology 
multiplies the methods of interconnect- 
ing human beings with human beings, 
human beings with machines, and more 
recently, machines with machines. 

The change has made communica- 
tions much more complex and _ has 
blurred traditional boundaries. 

Just this week, for example, Western 
Union announced that it was negotiat- 
ing with American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. so that it would be able to 
carry voice communications over some 
of its services. As of now W.U. is 
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limited to so-called me sage service 
where it uses Bell System * ‘cilities. 

¢ Bell System—The shi: is perhaps 
even more evident in the giant Bell Svs- 
tem. Nearly all of Bell’ s .communica- 
tions load is still in the ‘orm of voice 
transmissions, but Frederif R. Kappel, 
AT & T president, believeg,:hat by 1970 
at least half of a vastly incf:ased volume 
of long-distance business qurried by the 
associated companies will ‘be in a form 
other than voice. This ope load will 
be in the form of coded pulse trans- 
missions between busines: jmachines. 

Already, the Bell Systeén has begun 
to adapt itself to the newjload. In the 
vanguard and available aber are half a 
dozen types of new instri:ments called 
Dataphones. The Dataphone is a special 
subset through which business machine 
users can hook their equipment directly 
into the regular voice télephone net- 
work and allow the maqduines to talk 
back and forth at fairly hich rates of 
speed. 

Again, this is a basic ch!inge in policv 
and blurring of old boundsries—AT & T 
never before made it posible for cus- 
tomers to “talk” into the «egular phone 
network with anything Hit voice. 

e Western Union System—W estern 
Union, gearing up for the: same kind of 
load, is busily constructixfg a transcon- 
tinental microwave link BW —Aug.27 
’60,p86) that will enable it:to carry high- 
speed transmissions on fts facilities— 
facilities that have tradftionally been 
limited to the slow spee§i of teletvpe- 
writer. 

¢ Business Angle—Thes* are just a 
couple of symptoms of changes that are 
taking place in a single scgment—albeit 
an important one—of the communica- 
tions field. The whole vastly complex 
business is in the throes ‘of a fantastic 
technological revolution that is vitally 
imp¢ ortant to business. + 

Consider that in 1960 * 
radio-telephone, telegrap 
bills of all businesses #1 the U.S. 
amounted to about $4.:billion, with 
the Bell Svstem alone pro}ably account- 
ing for about $4-billion. That’s about 
half of the Bell Svstem’s: vevenues, and 
equals the total revenue: of the Bell 
Svstem only seven vears go. 

Yet. to a man, execiitives of com- 
munications companies l:lieve a period 
of even more rapid grow?! is ahead. 
¢ New Horizons—A goo}! part of their 
optimism is based on th¢ ;technological 
and scientific progress jade in com- 
munications during the {ast 10 vears. 


ie telephone, 
and_ cable 
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There has been an endless parade of 
new devices. New communications 
channels have opened up. The amazing 
proliferation of computers has created 
a new kind of load for communications 
systems to carry. 

Basic work in communications and 
network theory, speeded by the great 
capacity of electronic computers. for 
mathematical analvsis, has pointed the 
way to more efficiency in communica- 
tions systems. Systems designers have 
been able to increase services without 
concomitant increases in the cost of 
physical plant. 


Expanding Channels 


The load that communications svs- 
tems carry is, of course, both a cause 
of change in the systems and a result 
of those changes. The effect is like 
that of a system of highways. As auto- 
mobiles and trucks get bigger and faster, 
they require better roads. As_ better 
roads are built, they carry more traffic 
and increase the utility of cars and 
trucks, which results in even heavier 
trafic, and so on. Growth of the one 
stimulates the growth of the other. 

In communications, the roads are 
getting wider and clearer while new 
loads for them to carry are appearing 
simultaneously. It would be hard to 
find a better exampie of almost inevi- 
table, explosive growth. 

To see how the highways of commu- 
nications are going to change in the 
next few vears, vou have to keep track 
of the interacting forces. Existing plant 
and government regulations act as sta- 
bilizing, governing influences. New 
technology, increasing trafic, and new 
requirements for communications ac- 
celerate the change. Not all factors are 
equally important, and each has been 
shifting in influence and value. 
¢ Stable Rules—Government _ regula- 
tions have not changed radically, and 
are not likely to in the near future. 
There have been important switches in 
some rules, such as the opening of 
microwave frequencies for fixed point- 
to-point operations by private industry. 
But the regulatory agencies are begin- 
ning to get tangled in a sheer volume of 
work that could be a serious—but not 
disastrous—impediment to the industrv. 
¢ Effect of Plant—Fxisting plant—the 
wires, transmitters, receivers, switching 
systems, and other equipment—is_per- 
haps the greatest stabilizing influence of 
all. To make sense, the new develop- 
ments have to fit into the existing 
physical complex. 

In terms of S. M. Bart’s definition of 
communications as the process of get- 
ting a pulse of energy from here to 
there, the present communications svs- 
tem as it applies to individuals and 
businesses—telegraph, telephone, and 
radio—is remarkably capable in the 


U.S., slightly less so in Europe, and 
fairly limited in most of the rest of the 
world. 

Nearly 61-million of the telephones 
in the U.S. are part of the Bell Sys- 
tem, while General Telephone & Elec- 
tronics Corp. has about 4.6-million. 
The rest are divided among 3,500 or so 
small independent companies, most of 
which are connected with the larger 
systems. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission reports that the total 
value of the telephone plant in the 
U.S. is close to $27-billion. 
¢ Compatibility—To operate efficiently, 
or indeed at all, all parts of the tele- 
phone system must be compatible. 
Any changes that are made in it must 
be carefully integrated. To a degree, 
changes in the telephone network are 
limited to those that can use “old 
roads and rails.” 

But this analogy can’t be pressed very 
far. Unlike transportation, which must 
carry a variety of freight, the communi- 
cations network hauls only one prod- 
uct, a stream of very small bits of elec- 
trical energy. There are dozens of ways 
to haul it, and, fortunately, all of these 
ways can carry it at the speed of light 
without its losing its identity or 
undergoing any delay in switching 
from one mode of transmission to an- 
other. 
¢ Typical Route—You can get a pretty 
good total picture of the existing tech- 
nology of communications simply by 
tracing a telephone call from, say, 
Chicago to London. At the handset’s 
microphone, sound signals are trans- 
lated into a varving electrical current. 
This current starts off on a pair of 
copper wires that lead to the local tele- 
phone exchange, where it 1s switched to 
a trunk line leading to a long-distance 
exchange. 

At this point a very important step 
occurs. Instead of going out on its own 
pair of wires as it came into the ex- 
change, the signal is mixed with other 
signals on the trunk cable. This is done 
by mixing the voice signal with a much- 
higher- frequency signal— called a carrier 
—that can be kept separate from other 
high-frequency signals by a system of 
electrical filters, just as a radio receiver 
keeps stations separated by tuning. 

This is called frequency diversity 
carrier and is the very heart of both 
radio and long-distance telephony. If 
it weren’t possible to carry many signals 
on one wire or in the atmosphere, all 
the copper in the world might not be 
enough to interconnect all the tele- 
phones. 
¢ Another Shift—At the long-distance 
exchange, the signal goes through an- 
other change. Most likely, it is taken 
off its trunk carrier frequency and 
jacked up on a much-higher-frequency 
carricr for cable or microwave trans- 
mission. 
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Growth of communications shows no sign of slowing... 
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Dato: AT&T Co. 


Thus the original signal, which has 
a frequency of audible sound—between 
about 250 cycles and 2,000 cycles per 
second—is first imposed on a trunk car- 
rier that has a frequency in the tens of 
thousands or hundreds of thousands of 
evcles per second. 

Then if it goes by long-distance 
microwave repeaters, it may be carried 
by a frequency in the hundreds of mil- 
lions of cycles per second. Microwave 
telavs and cables are like very broad 
highways, and can carry up to 11,000 
simultaneous voice signals, or channels, 
as they are called. 

On its way from Chicago to New 
York, the voice signal may be carried 
simultaneously on dozens of different 
carrier frequencies, by cable, wire, and 
microwave radio. The switching, mix- 
ing, and amplifying systems that per- 
form this feat without losing the signal 
or mixing it with others are immensely 
complicated but, by and large, are quite 
successful. 
¢ “Eavesdropping’—At the undersea 
cable terminus, another important thing 
happens to the voice signal. It goes 
through an electronic switching system 
called TASI, short for Time Assignment 
Speech Interpolation. 

TASI is a sort of super electronic 
operator that switches calls so fast that 
it is literally quicker than the ear. It is 
based on simple logic. Since a telephone 
circuit is a two-way circuit, it stands to 
reason that while a person is talking in 
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one direction, the person he is talking 
to is quiet. ‘Therefore, a single channel 
is unused almost all the time in any 
two-way conversation that uses two 
channels. 

What TASI does is electronically 
eavesdrop and pick up the vacant chan- 
nels, spiriting them away to use for 
other calls. When a customer begins 
speaking, ‘TASI detects the signal and 
switches him to an empty channel so 
fast that it is almost imperceptible. As 
a result, it has nearly doubled the 
capacity of the first underwater tele- 
phone cable. 
¢ Other Routes, Too—Tracing a trans- 
continental, transoceanic telephone call 
illustrates nearly all the major methods 
of communications transmission. If the 
call were made from Nome, Alaska, via 
New York to London, it would also use 
another mode called troposcatter. 

In this technique, microwave signals 
are sent by brute force over longer 
than line-of-sight distances by taking 
advantage of air molecules to bounce 
some of the signal back to earth. 

The call also might be routed by 
regular high-frequency radio—the tradi- 
tional means of long-distance commu- 
nication. 


ll. Beating Cost and Noise 


All these transmission techniques 
have their own economic and technical 
limitations. For example, transmission 
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Why 
muleloamarereloe 
automation to the 
adding machine 
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This is the Friden Add-Punch®, Model ACPT. Like a standard adding 
machine, it produces a conventional printed tape. But unlike a standard 
adding machine, it also records complete or selected data in a punched 
paper tape. Because it does, automated record keeping can be started at 
the adding machine ‘jevel — at the source. 

With the Add-Punck and the punched paper tape it produces, any size 
company can get thy full benefits of automation. The large firm will save 
by using the tape $sr automatic conversion to punched cards (no key 
punching or verifygng is necessary), or for direct input to computers. 
The small firm wifhout processing equipment can call upon a service 
bureau to process te tape and to prepare the desired reports at low cost. 
The Add-Punch ca handle an exceptionally wide variety of accounting 
and statistical jobs-- everything from the entry of basic information at 
its source to the general ledger. 

Your Friden Systerms Man will be glad to explain how the ACPT can 
save you money. Call him. Or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


THIS IS PRACTiMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with 
practicality there Pe be no other word for it. 


> triden 


SALES. SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION 
i THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND WORLD 







© 1961, FRIDEN, INC, 








COMMUNICATIONS 





of a single voice channel by wire pair 
is the most-expensive, per channel mile. 
For large-capacity systems, microwave 
relay or coaxial cable, which can carr 
thousands of voice channels, is least ex- 
pensive per voice channel mile, but 
only if it is kept loaded. Building a 
microwave system to carry only a few 
voice channels is more expensive than 
using direct wire. High-frequency radio 
is probably the least expensive for long 
distance, but there aren’t enough fre- 
quencies available. 

¢ Interference—Generally, the battle is 
against limitations imposed by nature 
and equipment in terms of noise, power, 
and bandwidth. 

Noise, to a communications man, is 
anything that interferes with the sense 
of a signal, regardless of where it comes 
from—and it comes from everywhere. 
Amplifiers add noise, components add 
noise (even the noise of electrons boil- 
ing off a filament is a big problem), 
atmospheric disturbances add _ noise, 
mismatches in equipment add echoes, 
and echoes are noise, too. 

You can see what a problem noise is 
in a transcontinental telephone trans- 
mission, where the original signal may 
go through several hundred amplifiers. 
Amplifiers can’t tell the difference be- 
tween noise and the signal, so both 
get amplified. If a signal goes through 
enough amplifiers, each” adding its bit 
of noise, eventually it ends up more 
noise than signal. 
¢ Quiet Amplifiers—In the last few 
vears, however, important scientific and 
engineering advances have helped im- 
mensely to improve signal-to-noise ra- 
t10s. 

One important device called the 
parametric amplifier uses a special kind 
of solid-state diode as a sensing element. 
It greatly reduces the amount of noise 
that is added in detecting a radio sig- 
nal. 

For the most critical applications 
such as radio astronomy, an even less 
noisy device called the maser can be 
used. It operates at temperatures neai 
absolute zero and, for all practical put 
poses, can be called a noiseless ampli 
fier. 
¢ More Signal Strength—Another wa\ 
to beat noise is to keep the signal 
strength far above the noise level, 
drowning out the noise. 

Getting signal strengths up means 
pouring more power out of trans 
mitters, and strides have been made in 
this direction. Microwave got a_ big 
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boost, for example, from a device called 
the traveling wave tube. Its talent is 
boosting very-high-frequency _ signals 
that have a wide divergence of fre- 
quencies. Also for ultra-high-frequency 
uses, more powerful klystron and mag- 
netron tubes have been developed. 

But it is not easy just to add power. 
As radio frequencies get higher, the 
wavelengths get shorter, and the phys- 
ical size of equipment gets smaller, 
too. Today, it is nearly impossible to 
develop large amounts of power at fre- 
quencies in the upper limits of the 
radio spectrum. 
¢ More Width—The higher frequen- 
cies have a particular advantage. ‘There 
is plenty of room for broadband signals 
that will carry more information. 

Bandwidth, the amount of deviation 
of the signal from the carrier frequency, 
determines the amount of information 
a transmission can carry at a given time. 
It’s exactly like adding extra lanes to 
a highway. 

Although a radio station is assigned 
a specific frequency, it actually broad- 
casts in a band of frequencies centered 
on its assigned frequency. A normal 
AM radio station occupies about 10,- 
000 cycles of bandwidth. A color tele- 
vision broadcast, because it has to carry 
much more information, spreads out 
over a 6-million cycle (6-megacycle) 
range. TV Channel 2, for example, 
covers a radio frequency band from 54 
to 60 megacycles. 


lll. Crowded Spectrum 


Bandwidth is what uses up the fre- 
quencies that are available for radio 
transmissions in the atmosphere—the 
so-called radio spectrum. 

In the U.S. there are more than 
11,000 commercial broadcasting sta- 
tions, including AM, FM, and televi- 
sion. There are, FCC estimates, about 
2}-million radio transmitters in the 
safety and special services category. Ap- 
plications pour in at the rate of 350,- 
000 per year. 

No one knows how many military 
and government agency radio trans- 
mitters exist. And channels have to 
be set aside for radar, navigation aids, 
and other devices that radiate energy, 
such as diathermy machines and in- 
dustrial high-frequency heating de- 
vices, 

In some places, such as the populous 
East Coast and Los Angeles areas, 
crowding is a serious problem for 
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marine, land mobile, and other opera- 
tions. Consequently, any way to get 
more information over less bandwidth 
is valuable. 

¢ More in Less—One technique that 
helped stave off overcrowding in recent 
years is called single sideband trans- 
mission. Equipment has been devel- 
oped that transmits the variation on 
only one side of the carrier frequency. 
This permits just as much information 
to be carried on half as much band- 
width. In crowded areas, this enables 
FCC to cram twice as many frequency 
assignments into the same space, gain- 
ing temporary relief from crowding. 

e Line of Sight—Crowding is most 
serious in the lower frequency ranges, 
both because these frequencies have 
been in use longest and because they 
are the only ones that can successfully 
operate at more than line-of-sight dis- 
tances without special relay equip- 
ment. 

As you go to higher frequencies, the 
line-of-sight limitation on distance gets 
more and more critical. Also, signals 
tend to lose power faster as distance in- 
creases. By the time you get above the 
UHF television band to 890 mega- 
cycles, the line of sight restriction is 
quite severe. 

But there is one compensation: The 
wavelengths are so short that it is pos- 
sible to use very efficient directional 
antennas. You can be on the same fre- 
quency as someone else, and as long 
as you aren’t in the line of fire of his 
antenna, there is no interference. 
¢ Open to Air Rush—The frequency 
bands above 890 wmegacycles were 
opened for private operation by an FCC 
decision last year. So far, there has 
been no wholesale rush by private busi- 
ness to go on the air. However, a rush 
may come as the load develops, par- 
ticularly when microwave systems in 
the 10,000-megacycle bands are pro- 
duced in volume by manufacturers and 
when accessory equipment—such as fac- 
simile, closed circuit television, and 
other data transmission devices—is de- 
signed to work with them. 


IV. Economic Questions 


The most interesting result of the 
FCC decision will be the rate battle 
between the regulated telephone com- 
mon carriers and the equipment manu- 
facturers. AT &T’s first move was 
approved by the FCC last week, when 
the company’s interstate rates for 
Telpak were approved. These repre- 
sent a considerable reduction in charges 
for leased lines in packages of 12 to 
240. 

Interstate charges for the 12-line 
Telpak are $15 per month per mile 
plus a minimum $15 charge for 
each terminal, which would amount to 
$360 a month with 12 standard voice 
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for all companies 
using 10 or more 
business cars 


Investigate fleetcar leasing —the 
Hertz way—described by leading 
companies as “the lowest cost sales- 
insurance we ever took out.”’ Find 
out how Hertz Fleetcar Leasing 
plans cater to the special needs of 
larger users of business cars. Dis- 
cover how they’re tailored for com- 
panies which best benefit from the 
nation’s most extensive coast-to- 
coast leasing facilities, and from op- 
erating efficiency perfected over 30 
years. Each “‘10-Plus” plan replaces 
your cars with brand-new Chevro- 
lets, Corvairs, or other fine cars; 
assumes full responsibility for main- 
tenance and repairs; and reduces the 
many annoying details of fleet 
administration to the writing of one 
budgetable check each month. Use 
coupon below to learn why more and 
more and more multi-car companies 
agree Hertz Fleetleasing makes the 
best business sense for them. 








HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING, 

Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P 

The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 
New York 21, N. Y. Dept. A-225. 

Please send me your new fleetcar leasing 
booklet. 
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NOBLOT , 
REFILL DESK BALL PENS! 


Permanent writing instrument! Giant 
replaceable ink cartridge: in blue, red, 
green or black! Regula¥ or Thinrite 
ball point! Flat adjustabl@ replaceable 
eraser! Handsome moldeé plastic bar- 
rel! See your nearest stationer for the 
new NOBLOT Refill by EBERHARD FABER 
—your one source of supply for all 
writing needs. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


terminals at either end. The 240- 
voice channel ‘Telpak—that’s 1-mc 
bandwidth—costs $45 a mile, and 
terminal charges are correspondingly 
higher. Channels on the Telpak can 
be split up between data-processing, 
voice facsimile, or teletvpwriter. 

¢ Industry Reaction—Radio Corp. of 
America spokesmen say the Telpak rates 
effectively took the “bloom off the pri- 
vate microwave rose,” however, G. R. 
Petersen, marketing manager of Gen- 
eral Electric Communications Products 
Dept., took up the challenge. 

“Insofar as the Telpak plan will en- 
able more people to use more com- 
munications, GE is pleased to see the 
action of the FCC,” Petersen says. 
“However, one of the obvious attrac- 
tions of a private svstem is that the 
monthly cost, assuming a_ reasonable 
amortization period, is still less than 
anything else available. The advantages 
of flexibility offered the private user 
also remain.” 
¢ Happy Users—Until the FCC deci- 
cion, only the public utilities and 
companies with right of way, such 
as oil and gas pipelines and railroads, 
were permitted to operate their own 
broadband microwave systems and inter- 
connect their svstems with the tele- 
phone network. Such companies as Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission Co. operate 
expensive nets and are verv enthusiastic 
about their performance. Most com- 
panies claim large savings over the cost 
of using common carriers of the same 
capacity. 

Why, then, hasn’t private micro- 

wave caught on faster? The big reason 
is that few corporations can see a 
pressing use for broadband communi- 
cations channels capable of transmitting 
information at hundreds of thousands 
of characters per second. 
e Data Processing—Computer manu- 
facturers are divided, even within in- 
dividual corporations, on the utility 
of broadband ultra-fast communica- 
tions. At Univac Div. of Remington 
Rand Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. the 
prevailing opinion is that voice cit- 
cuits, such as those supplied by Data- 
phone installations, will suffice for 
most centralized computer operations. 
These carry up to 1,600 words per min- 
ute, and even faster units are on the 
way. 

Right now, about the only commer- 
cial applications outside of television 
where voice channel capacities are in- 
sufficient is in communication between 


large computer centers. No one yet 
has any idea of the demand for such 
fancy hookups, and only one commercial 7 
installation is now in operation. 

¢ One in Operation—North American 
Aviation, Inc., links its two computer 4 
centers by a microwave system leased 
from Pacific Telephone & Telegraph ” 
Co. for $6,000 per month. It can send | 
all the printed information from a 
full-size newspaper page from one sta-— 
tion to the other in approximately 24 
seconds. 

North American uses it to transfer 
data from computer tapes, claims that 
it has saved the company about $250, 4 
000 a vear. 
¢ Further Experiments—International 
Business Machines Corp. and Control 
Data Corp. are both setting up experi- 
ments with broadband microwave hook- 
ups. Collins Radio Co. is also setting 
up a big broadband communications sys- 
tem to interconnect computers. Thus, 
both computer manufacturers and mi- 
crowave equipment makers are spend- 
ing a good deal of money and effort to 
develop useful systems. 


V. Bigger, Fancier Future 


Right now, there are so many tech- 
nical alternatives in communication 
methods that it is a sizable problem 
just to decide which method to pick. 
Meanwhile, the laboratories of the in- 
dustry—particularly the giant Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Inc.—are producing 
new techniques faster than ever. 

The most important trends are in 
long-distance communications — using 
satellite relays, increasing the efficiency 
of wire line communications, and the 
development of new carrier techniques. 
¢ Cables Obsolete? — Communication 
by satellite relay looks so promising to 
some scientists that they are practically 
ready to write off undersea cables. Their 
reasoning is tinged by enthusiasm, but 
it’s backed up by economics, too. 

The best present .undersea cable 
carries 84 two-way telephone channels; 
it cost about $35-million. That’s a lot 
of money per channel mile. And cables 
are subject to long interceptions of serv- 
ice by natural damage or sabotage. 

Furthermore, all the undersea cables, 
plus the high-frequency radio transmis- 
sions between the U.S. and Europe, 
supply a total bandwidth of only 1 
megacycle. A single system of satellite 
relays would provide at least six times 
this present total capacity. 
¢ Using Satellites—There are two main 
methods for using orbiting devices: (1) 
active satellites, which would rebroad- 
cast signals, and (2) passive satellites, 
which would merely bounce the trans- 
missions back to earth. 

Project Echo, a passive satellite ex- 
periment, bounced signals off a big 
plastic balloon and proved the feasi- 
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The incredibly complex environment in which a rocket engine and its “nerve system” 
must live and perform presents unique design problems. Electrical wiring must endure 
operation at 500° F. hot or —120° F. cold. Temperatures may jump from sub-zero to 
* WORLD'S 600° within seconds. Insulation must be perfect in near-vacuum without breakdown or 
corona, and must be immune to hydrogen peroxide, anhydrous ammonia, and liquid oxygen. 
FIRST It’s a tough life, but human life depends on it. 

MANNED The rocket engine in the North American X-15, built by Reaction Motors Div. of 
Thiokol Chemical Corp., uses molded harnesses . . . with wiring, connectors and junctions 
SPACE encapsulated and completely sealed in an integral sheath. They are a joint development 
VEHICLE of Reaction Motors and Neptune’s Electronic Division, a leading supplier of systems and 
components for aircraft, missiles and industry. It’s one more example of Neptune’s 
ability to solve measurement/control problems with systems that meter, count, weigh, 

check temperatures, control and record. Can we help you? 











L/QUID METERS 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY / G48 meters 
19 West 50th Street » New York 20, N.Y. | ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS and COMPONENTS 
In Canada: Neptune Meters Ltd., Toronto, Ontario | for MEASUREMENT and CONTROL 
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When you're buying¢fractiona! 
horsepower motors for your 
product, it’s the end cost that’s 
really important. It s what the 
motor costs built-into your 
product . . . in your customer’s 
hands... giving trouble- 
free operation. 


Quality Bodine Mcxors actual- 
ly cost less when you figure 
final-costs. You're’ assured of 
After Delivery conomies 
because: 


¢ The closely-hel< tolerances 
and uniformity pof Bodine 
Motors minimize). installation 
costs. 


© Bodine Motors ¥ever require 
field servicing . (well, al- 
most never!) 


¢ You'll seldom jencounter a 
reject on incomg, produc- 
tion line, or finz! inspections 
or tests. ; 


© Bodine Moto: help your 
product earn customer satis- 
faction and repezx sales. 


If your product needs better 
motors, you're already paying 
for them. Why ncc have them? 
Talk to a Bodine Motor ap- 
plication engineer. 
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bility of satellite communication relays. 

Passive satellite systems are attrac- 
tive because the orbiting reflectors can 
be simple and reliable. But the ground 
equipment required for such long-dis- 
tance transmission is enormously com- 
plex. Passive satellites bounce back only 
a small portion of the signal, and the 
reflection is not directional. By the 
time the signal returns to earth, it is 
extremely weak. ‘lo get large amounts 
of information over a system is almost 
impossible. “You trade bandwidth for 
power,” says one scientist. 

The Air Force’s Project Westford, 

which would use a lot of reflectors— 
thin strips of aluminum placed in orbit 
by a satellite-would get a stronger 
signal, but would suffer from a 
phenomenon called multipath — trans- 
missions. The bounce would come back 
at different times from all the little 
pieces of chaff, and very complicated 
equipment is needed to sort out and 
reconstruct the original signal. 
e Active Satellites—Most scientists are 
now convinced that the systems of the 
future will use active satellites. Again 
there are several alternatives. Bell Labs 
and AT&T favor a system of satellites 
that would circle the earth in polar 
orbits. Each would carry a receiver and 
small transmitter. 

In their low orbits, these satellites 
would permit two-way voice communi- 
cation between any two points on earth. 
However, they would require complex 
tracking antennas on the ground, and 
the antennas would have to be in pairs, 
so that one could pick up an approach- 
ing satellite while the other followed 
the satellite passing overhead. 

Another alternative is to place satel- 
lites in the so-called 24-hour orbit, 
where they stay in one spot in relation 
to a point on the earth’s surface. They 
could be stabilized to have highly di- 
rectional receiving and transmitting an- 
tennas and would have high efficiency. 

However, there is a problem with a 
stationary satellite for voice communi- 
cation. Its orbit is out some 22,000 
miles, and it takes a radio signal about 
two tenths of a second to make the 
trip. That’s a speed-of-light limitation, 
and there is no way to get around it. 
Such a delay is quite disturbing in a 
two-way telephone voice circuit, say 
Bell scientists. However, for television 
transmission and for data circuits, the 
delay poses little problem. Conceivably, 
telephone users could get used to it, 
too. 


While satellites will be a giant step 
in long-distance hauls, scientists have 
lots cooking in the problem of short- 
haul service too. Bell Labs gives some 
highly significant peeks into the future. 
e Electronic Switchboard—Already in 
operational test is the electronic ex- 
change in Morris, Ill. , (BW—-Nov. 19’60, 
p12). The electronic exchange is a big 
computer that figures out how to inter: 
connect the caller with his party, then 
in a fraction of a second sets up the 
circuit, using electronic instead of 
mechanical switches. But the electronic 
central office is practically old hat to 
Bell scientists. It’s well into the final 
testing stage. 

The telephone system of the late 
1960s and 1970s may well come out of 
ESSEX, which stands for Experimental 
Solid State Exchange. 
¢ Pulse Code—ESSEX, just now going 
from research to development status, 
is really revolutionary. It transmits 
everything—switching signals, voice, and 
data—in the form of a pulsed code. By 
sampling voice transmissions 8,000 
times per second, it can send out coded 
bits of information that can be recreated 
into a voice signal equal to the average 
telephone hookup. 

In effect, it does electronically what 
you do when you draw a smooth curve 
through a series of dots plotted on a 
chart. From the individual bits of in- 
formation, it smooths out pulses and 
yields a smooth voice tone. Scientists 
call this “pulse code modulation.” 
¢ Benefits on All Sides—Pulse code 
modulation of voice signals is not just 
a fancy trick. It eliminates quite a tew 
costly things in a telephone system. It 
practically licks the problem of noise in 
long distance transmissions. It elim- 
inates a good deal of the wiring from 
central office to subscribers. 

It erases the difference between 
switching signals and transmission sig- 
nals so thoroughly that, four or five vears 
ago, Bell Laboratories stopped making 
any distinction between the two in re- 
search; it’s all lumped together now as 
communications systems research. 

Pulse code modulation eliminates 
noise added by transmission facilities 
because the signals are not amplified 
in the usual sense. Instead, they are 
recreated. The trick is, when you have 
a system that works simply on the basis 
of pulse (no matter how weak the pulse 
is), it will trigger the electronic system 
to send out a brand-new pulse. Ex- 
traneous signals don’t get through. 

Thus, with the ESSEX system, a 
transcontinental or intercontinental 
phone call would sound exactly like a 
call to the telephone next door. 

Pulse code modulation looks very 
promising in spite of one drawback: At 
the present state of the art, it wastes 
bandwidth. But Bell scientists are 
working on that, too, by expanding 
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PAPER IS MORE USEFUL...THANKS TO COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICALS 
Paper plays an increasingly important role in our daily activities. We use it in packaging. . . in cigarettes 
... in building... in photography... in decorating... plus the traditional uses as a writing and printing 
material. In prospect for the future . . . paper clothing! @ The greeter versatility of this ancient com- 
modity is due, in large part, to advances made by the chemical industry. New developments in pulp and 
paper processing utilize such basic Columbia-Southern Chemicals ] bi h 

as chlorine, caustic soda, hydrogen peroxide, soda ash and Py columbia sout erm 
silica pigments. Many other industries use Columbia-Southern — chemicals 
Chemicals... from PPG. Perhaps there’s 4 Sie daete eee ee eens Comrans 
for Columbia-Southern Chemicals in your , 


a place ONE GATEWAY CENTER PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston - Charlotte - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland 


b H Dallas - Houston - Minneapolis - New Orleans - New York - Philadelphia 
u SI ness. Pittsburgh - San Francisco - St. Louis - IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited 
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90 millicn customers are neighbors 
when your plant is in Baltimore 


ONE-HALF TR ‘= U.S. buying population is within 48 hours bulk- 
delivery time when you base your new plant in the Baltimore area. 
America’s secon*i port in foreign tonnage, Baltimore also ships via 
3 trunkline rail*oads, 170 interstate truck lines, 12 airlines. Raw 


materials get hevz faster. . . 


your finished products get there faster 


_ to or from te Northeast, South, Midwest. The whole world, for 
that matter. And: Baltimore has much more to offer. . . 


BUSINESS DIVERSITY: 30,000 
separate compani¢s, in the city and 
adjacent counties;;double as suppli- 
ers and customer’: for your plant. 
Diversified indust-y keeps the re- 
gion’s economy Pi osperous, stable. 


CAPITAL GAs: Nearness of 
the nation’s capijal is a decisive 
advantage for firrys with (or seek- 
ing) governmen;' cor.tracts. And 
Washington, with’? mijlion people, 
is another rich njrke} in itself. 
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CLIMATE FOR PROFIT: Tax 
rates and exemptions are favorable 
for manufacturing. So are labor 
rates. Sites and buildings cost less 
than in many comparable areas. 
Ample financing is available. 


GOOD-LIVING EXTRAS: Bal- 
timore is internationally renowned 
for its medical and educational 
institutions. Enjoy Chesapeake Bay 
water sports, big-league baseball 
and football, congenial climate. 


For confidentia!- ~vlani site facts and figures, contact Robert J. George, 
The Baltimoyp Gis and Electric Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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bandwidth of transmission systems. For 


heavily traveled, intercity routes, instead 
of using coaxial cable or microwave, 
there is the possibility of laying wave. 
guides—precision pipes that use carrier 
signals of hundreds of thousands of 
megacycles. ‘hese would have a huge 
capacity. The Bell Labs are experi 
menting with a 4-mile waveguide at 
Holmdel, N. J. 
¢ Doing It With Light—A waveguide 
has problems, too—the pipe is expensive, 
But it may not be, eventually. Bell 
scientists have come up with what may 
be a penultimate solution: light waves. 

These are quite special light waves 
of a single, or coherent, frequency. Such 
light is actually just a super-high-fre- 
quency radio signal. Its frequency is up 
in the tens of "gnilitons of megacvcles, 
and the bandwidth capacity—if it 
could all be used—is sufficient to carry 
a million phone calls. 

To many scientists it looks like a 
big, broad, unsaturable highway to fu. 
ture communications. Unfortunately, it 
won't go through physical objects such 
as rain and snow but, with mirrors, it 
could be sent through the cheapest 
kind of pipe. Coherent light may also 
be a perfect space communications me- 
dium, since it can be focused much 
more sharply than ordinary radio waves, 

Transmitting millions of phone calls 
by coherent light carriers is still a few 
years away. Bell scientists succeeded 
only two months ago in generating co 
herent light continuously, and work has 
scarcely begun on the methods of de 
tecting it, putting the signal on it, and 
producing practical hardware. 
¢ Ready to Take Off—In a broad sense, 
communications is all set for one of the 
most intensive development periods of 
its history. In the last few years, scien- 
tists have not only come up with new 
techniques but have also established 
some basic boundaries for the physical 
world of communications. 

The maser is a noiseless amplifier. 
That’s as good as vou can get. Pulse 
code modulation provides a means of 
recreating signals without amplifying 
the noise, and that, too, is about as 
good as you can get. 

The radio frequency spectrum, while 
still open, has been prettv much defined 
by the development of coherent light 
sources—these are just about at the top 
of the useful communications frequency 
spectrum. Higher than that, each radix 
tion wave has so much energy that it 
acts like a particle. Trving to use it im 
communications is like firing g grains of 
sand, instead of waves, to rock a boat. 

These are physical limits—but they 
are so far out they leave a tremendous 
area for dev eloping and engineering use 
ful communications devices and _tecl: 
niques. It’s certain that such new de 
vices will come about in an increasing 
stream. END 
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Buick’s new-size Special g 


Now, ease the profit squeeze without cramping your com- 
pany’s style. Simply put your men in Buick Specials 
(sedan or wagon) and watch them do you proud. You 
save a pretty penny right off on first cost. And you keep 
right on saving—on gas, oil, tires! But, there’s more to 
this beauty than just savings. It’s a Buick—and_ that’s 
saying plenty! It means you get... 

Buick go! This sizzler makes covering any size territory 
pure pleasure. The reason? Its new 155-h.p. aluminum Fire- 
ball V-8 and aluminum transmission* dish out twice the pow 
per pound of most compacts (even more than many big cars)! 


Buick room! No “compact cramp” —Buick’s big Comfort 
Zone gives you more total head, hip and leg room than 
the compacts. Seats are softer, wider; floors flatter. And 
its big-car trunk can fill almost any delivery emergency. 


ives small car gas savings 





preg} 
a NS 


plus Buick comfort, ride and go! 
Buick: ride! The Special’s Control Arm suspension is the 
same type as on full-size ’61 Buicks — gives a satin-smooth 
“all-day” ride that doesn’t tire a man out. You get other 
big pluses, too, like longer-lasting Body by Fisher 
bigger Buick trade-in 3uick prestige added to your 
firm’s name. All at a price less than most models of the 
low-price field. Get all the facts from your Buick Dealer 
_ or write for free literature: Fleet Sales Manager, Buick 
Motor Division, General Motors Corporation, Flint 2, Mich. 


*Aluminum Dual-Path Turbine Drive — optional at extra cost. 


SUICK SPECIAL 


THE BEST OF BOTH WORLDS 
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R. Carl Chandler, Chairman of the 
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R. Carl Chandler, of Standard Packaging, discusses: 


America’s astounding appetite 
for the good life 


The average American now has the equivalent of 
180 days off a year—and he was never busier! 


NE HUNDRED and eighty days off a 
O year may seem incredible, but 
figure it out for yourself. Take fifty- 
itwo weekends. Add two weeks vaca- 
tion. Half a dozen holidays. Then 
figure in at least six hours of leisure 
for each working day. Total? The 
equivalent of 180 free days a year. 

Now add this to the 245 working 
days, and you reach the head-spinning 
conclusion that there are 425 days in 
the calendar year! 

A trick, of course. But there is more 
than a grain of economic truth in it. 
For our fabulous productivity brings 
us not only goods and services, it also 
buys us time—the leisure time in 
which to enjoy what we produce. 


Over the last century, the average 
American has gained some 1200 
hours of added “living time’ — the 
equivalent of two whole months — 
within the confines of the same old 
calendar year. 


The Pace of Leisure 

What do we Americans do with 
this gift of leisure? One thing we do 
is spend an incredible amount of 
Money enjoying it. 

Take travel. 60 million people 
visited the National Parks last year— 
as contrasted with only 16 million in 
1940. A million and a half Americans 
went abroad. An uncountable num- 
ber swarmed over Maine, Florida, 
Cape Cod, or just went to the country 
for a weekend. 


In the course of all this gallivant- 


STANDARD PACKAGING CORPORATION 


ing, we dropped some $/2% billion 
for items ranging from tips to the 
headwaiter at Maxim’s to Ausable 
Chasm souvenirs. 

Tourism today is big business. It 
is Georgia’s chief crop, Nevada's rich- 
est gold mine, New England’s largest 
selling product. 


Water, Water Everywhere 

If the statistics are to be believed, 
we Americans are turning into an am- 
phibious people. Six million of us go 
skimming along on water skis. We 
swim in a quarter of a million swim- 
ming pools. We mill about in eight 
million boats. We snorkel in skin 
diving schools like porpoises. 

All this means new business—in the 
billions. In California alone, 225 
companies cater to the water ski de- 
mand. Small boat building has be- 
come one of the nation’s real growth 
industries: in one large state, pleas- 
ure boat sales are actually exceeding 
automobile sales. 


Billions in Backyards 

Not all our leisure time or money 
is spent in the water. We are on dry 
land long enough to lay out a billion 
dollars a year for hunting equipment. 
A billion for bowling. Two billion 
for gardening. And at least in some 
American homes, leisure is still Jei- 
surely. The outdoor barbecue, for 
instance, has become a new national 
institution: last year some two billion 
meals were served al fresco. 


This sedentary leisure has its eco- 


nomic impact too. Barbecues have 
resulted in a $100 million market for 
grills and equipment, a booming $25 
million market just for paper plates. 
And then, in the background, there 
are the sports shirts and slacks, the 
lawn furniture, the station wagons— 
all testifying to the power of leisure to 
create its own new market demands. 
And even this only begins to 
scratch the surface of the leisure mar- 
ket. There is do-it-yourself (estimated 
at $12 billion a year). There is also hav- 
ing somebody do it for you. Baby-sit- 
ting, for example, has become a multi- 
hundred million dollar “industry”. 
The leisure business means $32 bil- 
lion worth of books and magazines 
to read. It means playing musical 
instruments to the tune of $500 mil- 
lion. And it means a vast array of 
hobbies to cultivate — photography, 
stamp-collecting, orchid-raising. 


Formula for the Good Life 


All this is not just a matter of new 
markets—although leisure market 
spending is estimated to run to $40 
billion. It is also an integral part of 
our economic pattern of progress. If 
we still worked a 70-hour week, our 
Gross National Product today might 
easily total $1 trillion. But who 
would then find time to use it? 

Productivity, without the leisure to 
enjoy it, is as sterile as leisure without 
the productivity to sustain it. 

It is the combination of the two 
that has given America its formula 
for the good life. 


200 EAST 42 STREET, NEW YORK 17. CONSUMER GROUP: PAPER PLATES, BOWLS, 


CUPS AND TRAYS * PAPER AND PLASTIC DOILIES, PLACEMATS AND SHELVING PAPER * MILL GROUP: FINE PRINTING AND BUSINESS PAPERS * PAPERBOARD AND 


PULP STOCK * PACKAGING GROUP: FILM, FOIL, PAPER AND BOARD PACKAGING ¢ BUSINESS SPECIALTIES : CALENDARS, PREMIUMS AND ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 
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Private Worries of AFL-CIO 


@ Although union leaders publicly are giving solid 
support to Agiministration, privately many are disappointed. 

e Thay are disturbed by talk of wage controls and 
feel anti-rece#sion program is not moving fast enough. 










at 


federations 3 


of 


Wages musii¥Montinue to rse— 
through collecti{{™$ba;gaining—without 
“legal brakes” the form of wage- 
price controls, deys of American 
labor said flatf¥ Mat: the midwinter 


CIE)’s policymaking 
Njiami Beach this 


conference of A 
executive council 
week. 
¢ Difference of % ‘pin tion—Their posi- 
tion is opposed :4i that of some Ken- 
nedy Administrat: in advisers who urge 
controls on wage ~ncreases as a means 
of spurring ecoxomic recovery and 
means foreign ce npetition. 

“Cautious Opi imism”—The_ differ- 
ence of opinion between labor and 
some of the men influencing Adminis- 
tration policy is a significant one. In 
its public pronouncements, labor ap- 
pears solidly behind the “positive” 
Icadership and program of the Demo- 
cratic regime. Privately, the men who 
lead the country’s most important un- 
ions are less enthusiastic about the im- 
mediate prospects under the Kennedy 
Administration. 

\bout the most they will admit, pri- 
vately, is “cautious optimism,” a con- 
viction that a part of the economic and 
social program of AFL-CIO will be 
pushed through Congress. But there 
1s a growing, disturbed feeling in labor’s 
ranks that “moderates”—men like Sen. 
J. W. Fulbright (D-Ark.)—will exert a 
strong influence in the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration. 
¢ Early Dissatisfaction—There is some 
grumbling already about the Adminis- 
tration’s anti-recession program. Union 
leaders say it isn’t far-reaching enough, 
or sufficiently fast- moving to accomplish 
what it should. 

The Administration plans for rais- 
ing the federal minimum hourly wage 
are an example. The White House pro- 
posals would increase the present $1 
minimum to $1.25 in three yearly 
stages, and would extend the coverage 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
3-million to 4-million more workers in 
retail and service trades. Altogether, 
about 20-million workers are not cov- 
ered by the act naw. 

Labor has made:‘clear that it consid- 
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frnally, friction and infighting are sapping the 
ength at a time when it is striving hard to grow. 


ers the proposals weak. AFL-CIO Secy.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler said in 
House hearings last week that the mini- 
mum rate should go up to $1.25 an 
hour before the Administration’s pro- 
posed date of 1963, and that more 
workers—about 1 1-million instead of the 
planned 3-million to 4-million—should 
be added to the coverage. 

A number of AFL-CIO leaders (in- 
cluding Walter P. Reuther) favor a re- 
duction in personal taxes to create more 
spendable income rather than the Ad- 
ministration program of tax incentives 
to promote business investment. 
¢ Widespread Disappointment—Oth- 
ers are similarly disappointed with other 
parts of the Administration program. 
“The Administration is more interested 
in long-range growth than in providing 
immediate relief,” one spokesman said 
last weekend. Another went farther. 
Unions “‘could have expected about this 
much if the election had gone the other 
way—if Dick Nixon had won,” he said. 

Obviously, nobody in labor’s leader- 
ship ranks will say that publicly. Most 


union officials feel disappointment 
rather than frustration or disillusion- 
ment. They still believe that they. can 


look forward to a friendlier climate in 
government. They hope that it will 
mean a resumption of labor’s growth, 
both numerically and in power and 
prestige. But they aren’t confident that 
it will. This is one of the most signifi- 
cant things in labor today. 

e Internal Problems—There are several 
reasons for this lack of confidence. 

AFL-CIO is an amalgamation of 
unions with practices and philosophies 
that simply do not meld. On import 
policies, for example, some afhliates 
badly hurt by goods from low-wage 
producers overseas want changes in 
AFL-CIO’s traditional free trade posi- 
tion, while other unions insist that 
reciprocal trade policies must be upheld 
(BW—Feb.18’61,p104). 

Meanwhile, jurisdictional problems 
between the industrial unions and the 
crafts persist despite perennial efforts 
to solve them, and personality conflicts 
and day-to-day feuds further mitigate 


the federation’s ability to face up 
squarely to its present—much less its 
future. 

Unions now represent roughly 35% 
of the nation’s nonfarm workers. Those 
in AFL-CIO claim 13.5-million mem- 
bers, and the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters (1.7-million members) 
and other independent unions have 
about 2.7-million, for a total estimated 
union membership of  16.2-million 
today. This is a drop from an estimated 
18-million or more in the 1950s. 
¢ Static Membership—Generally, labor 
has been on a membership plateau for 
years. With the exception of the Team- 
sters, unions have been hard-pressed to 
hold their membership up—let alone 
extend it. 

But if the 35% level is to be main- 
tained with a steadily growing labor 
force, about 3-million more workers will 
have to be added to union ranks in 
the next decade, over any offset needed 
for union losses by attrition. Moreover, 
the additions will have to come from 
the fields that have been most diffi- 
cult to unionize—white-collar workers, 
technicians and engineering personnel, 
retail and service trade workers, and agri- 
cultural workers. Their ranks, in the 
millions, have hardly been tapped by 
the unions so far. 

The AFL-CIO council this week re- 
affirmed its determination to organize 
among these groups, with a continuing 
emphasis now on migratory farm work- 
ets in California—the federation’s big- 
gest current campaign. Little headway 
has been made in the long, often turbu- 
lent drive to unionize the migrants on 
whom the “factory farms” on the West 
Coast depend, but the council agreed 
that the efforts should go on, perhaps 
with new tactics. 
¢ White-Collar Dispute—The council 
also reassured the 65,000-member Office 
Employees’ International Union that it 
will be protected as industrial unions 
step up efforts to organize white-col- 
larites in their jurisdictions. The occa- 
sion was a flareup of jurisdictional 
rivalry in a new sector. 

Everett Kassalow, research director of 
the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept, 
has suggested that industrial unions— 
such as the United Auto Workers in the 
auto industry—are in a better position to 
unionize white-collar and technical em- 
ployees in their industries than office 
workers’ unions formed on craft lines. 

The OEIU protested; it said it re- 
cruited about twice as many white-collar 
workers as all major industrial unions 
together in the last four years, and that 
its specialized craft approach makes it 
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SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 


Now...Time for the Boys 








Electrical Problems No Longer 
Short Circuit Our Family Fun 


Sure, a father should be a pal to his sons . . . and, mine are at the age 
when they need and appreciate my companionship most. But when you’re 
lucky enough to be employed at an assembly plant that’s doubled capacity 
twice in the past eight years, you’ve got more than a full time job . 
and family activities frequently have to take a back seat. 


During these eight years I've come up through maintenance to Assistant 
Plant Manager. It started when I suggested we replace certain trouble- 
some motors with silicone insulated units. Then, when we doubled our 
plant the first time, I suggested we could double our electrical load 
capacity in the same floor space by using silicone insulated transformers. 
Just before our last expansion, my boss was made Plant Manager and I 


moved up to his assistant. He’s taught me a lot . . . and I think I’ve helped 


For brochure, “Specify Silicone 
Insulation and Save”, 
Write Dept. 1614. 


first in 


PTiltetelal-t-] 





ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 


him. We’re a good team. And, for the first 
time since I started working, I’m finding 
time to really enjoy my boys. By the way, 
the car we're restoring is a Model A. No, 
not a Ford .. . a Dusenberg. 

I think my progress is the result of plenty 
of hard work and a good eye for new 
and better ways of doing things. One of 
the most important things I’ve ever read 
was an advertisement on Dow Corning 
silicone insulation for electrical trans- 
formers and motors—just as you’re doing 
now. I wrote for more information. Why 
don’t you? 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


DALLAS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 











The answer. 
to the question 
on page 17. 


It's oil—photogr#phed on glass 
and enlarged many times. It’s a 
product the split-second 
communications on the Rock Island 
have helped to move quickly, 
efficiently, and economically 
millions of ton miles 

year after year. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 
The railroad of planned progress 
«+. geared to the nation’s future 
CHICAGO 5 
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FEDERAL SAVINGS 





pays you iis on savings 


DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY at 414% cur- 
rent annual’ rate » World hegdquarters for savings 
of 160,000 individuals, corpe-ations, and trusts in 
50 states, 71 foreign countrigg » Same, sound man- 
agement policies since 1925 ¥ $38,000,000 reserves 
¢ Resources: ,000,000 + Accounts insured by 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corp. » Man and 
wife can have up to $30,000 insured » Funds received 
by 10th, earn from 1st * We pay air mail both ways 


CALIFORNIA FEDESAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSN. * 611 WILSH? BLVD., LOS ANGELES 


FREE FINANCIAL GUIDE, ‘ The California Story” 
contains experts’ ideas a x2 Saving money, investing in 
homes, insurance, stocx,, Other exciting features! 





California Federal -¥ Loan Assn. BW-1 
Box 54087, Terminal an cx, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 





Cal Fed MAIL-SAVER t 

Name 54 ; 
Address 4 
| __State 


Please send free Pig calito 3 sia Story” and 








0 Funds enclosed in amount of $: : 
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the most effective and successful uniou 
to organize white-collar groups. 

The IUD-OEIU rift isn’t a trouble- 
some one now; nobody is doing enough 
organizing among white-collarites— yet— 
to lead to a substantial dispute. But 
the conflict could become a serious one 
if and when the industrial unions do 
step up organizing. 
¢ Troubled Outlook—So new areas of 
conflict are appearing before old ones 
are eliminated, and new infighting is 
dissipating the energies that could be 
used to expand unionism into new 
areas. 

This is a very real worry to AFL-CIO 
leaders. They are deeply aware that 
jurisdictional conflicts probably will 
grow in intensity this year because of 
the drop in employment in factories and 


in the construction industry. Trouble 
could be brewing. 
Committees representing feuding 


craft and industrial unions met last 
week to continue efforts to find a 
mutually acceptable formula for deter- 
mining whether “gray zone” building 
and maintenance jobs in _ factories 
should go to construction unions or 
the industrial union with the factory 
production workers’ contract. The com- 
mittees announced afterward _ that 
“ideas” were exchanged, and that fur- 
ther discussions would be held. 

¢ Principal Concerns—Other internal 
“hot spots” required council attention— 
among them the feud between the Air 
Line Pilots Assn. and the Flight Engi- 
neers’ International Assn. that caused 
widespread airline service disruptions 
as the council met. But the executive 
group’s principal matters of concern 
were: 

e Short-term, “a third recession 
after only incomplete recoveries from 
the declines of 1954 and 1958,” and 
the present high-level unemployment. 

¢ Longer-term, an anticipated 
growing impact of automation and 
technological changes on employment 
at a time when the labor force will be 
increasing sharply and more jobs will 
be needed. Council members called for 
a thorough study of automation prob- 
lems and “affirmative action” by the 
government to protect workers dis- 
placed by technological developments. 
Despite recurrent shorter work-week 
talk, few council members seem to sup- 
port union bargaining goals of a 
shortened week at 40-hour pay; one 
said “the cost to employers would be 
prohibitive.” 

The council backed the new White 
House advisory committee on labor- 
management relations without serious 
reservations, but spokesmen said the 
advisory group must not be considered a 
device to hold down an “orderly” rise 
in wages or a means toward foolproof 
collective bargaining. 

On the other hand, the council said, 





very important functions—one of them 
to throw more light on the role of labor 
costs in today’s economy. 


AFL-CIO leaders are particularly | 


sensitive to charges, now being heard 
on Capitol Hill and elsewhere, that 
wages and sharply rising labor costs— 
the result of contract fringes and 
union-protected operating inefficiencies 
—have had an important bearing on the 
business downturn and the “gold 
crisis” caused by the unfavorable 
balance of international payments. 

¢ Economic Controversy—The execu- 
tive council received an economic report 
this week vigorously denying that the 
flow of gold out of this country is due, 
in any part, to this country pricing it- 
self out of the world market or that 
wages are too high and productivity 
is too low to meet foreign competition. 

AFL-CIO economists produce figures 
to show that in 1960 this country sold 
$4.5-billion more goods to other na- 
tions than it imported from them, so 
“obviously, the trouble lies elsewhere 
than in foreign trade.” 

According to the economic report, 
the trouble is “primarily with [the 
lethargy in] our own domestic econ- 
omy.” AFL-CIO argues that because 
the economy is weak, foreign short-term 
investments in the United States left 
in pursuit of higher returns to be found 
now in Western Europe. 

The council said that this is a prob- 
lem that must be resolved, but not by 
“reactionary” suggestions that a sound 
dollar requires a fight against the mini- 
mum wage increase to $1.25 and other 
social legislation, or by resistance to col- 
lective bargaining wage demands this 
year. 

In effect, the council said: Wages 

must continue to rise. 
e Meany’s Advice—“Don’t let anybody 
tell you lower wages are the answer to 
our problems,” AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany said. “On the contrary, my con- 
ception is that ours is a high-wage, high- 
price economy and it must move for- 
ward at a rate of at least 44% a year to 
create new jobs in a healthy, growing 
economy.” 

Meany said that such an economy 
can be had again by “vigorous action 
by the government and private indus- 
try,” and that it would be “the strong- 
est possible inducement for foreign 
capital to retain and increase its invest- 
ments in America, and for American 
capital to remain at home.” 

The AFL-CIO president expressed 
the “greatest confidence” 
nedy, but he admitted being “gloomy” 


about the prospects in Congress. De- 


spite the federation’s cautious claims 
earlier of political successes in the 1960 
elections, labor counts fewer friends and 
allies in House and Senate than it had 
last year. END 
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QCf 


conquers space with 
vertical propane 
storage tanks 


Where space is ata 
premium, vertical storage 
tanks developed by 
American Car and Foundry 
help companies 

on interruptible natural 
gas contracts solvea 
difficult problem. Available 
in capacities up to 30,000 
gallons, ACF storage 
tanks are designed, engi- 
neered and manufactured 
in a single integrated plant 
equipped to meet a wide 
range of requirements 

for the storage and trans- 
portation of compressed 
gases and liquids. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
Division of QCf industries, inc. 
750 Third Avenue, N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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An ill boilex: blows no one good. When it blows, your 
entire business go up with it, unless you’re under The Travelers 
umbrella of insurssyce protection with enough Boiler and Machinery In- 
surance. Enough, what is, to pay for all the loss—not only the boiler, but 
damage to your “her property, loss of income due to the interruption 
of your business, ven liability claims. Surprisingly enough, comprehen- 
sive protection f om The Travelers costs you little more than you may 
be paying now f: ie inadequate coverage. Get all the details from your 
Travelers man. Gee him for any type of business insurance you need. 


- SE eer J cs - HARTFORD 15, 
T&E TRAVELERS Insurance Companies connecticut 
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Union Fees 


Labor Dept. report g 
50,000 locals shows that mos 
workers pay $3-$4 a month 
in dues. 


What does it cost to be a unidj 
member—in initiation fees, dues, a 
other fixed charges? Reports filed wit 
the Labor Dept. under the Labor 
Management Reporting & Disclosut 
Act of 1959 help to give a cleareg 
though not yet sharply defined, answet 

In the past, dues and other — 7 
to be estimated almost entirely ¢ 
basis of limited international uel Te 
ports. Now, local union figures arg 
also available. They show that mogf 
unionists today pay $10 or less for am 
initiation fee and between $3 and $44 
month in dues, although some few dg 
pay as high as $1,400 for union mem 
bership and more than $10 a month 
in dues. 

e Breakdown—Here’s what Labor 
Dept. analysts found on a _ basis of 
“reasonably complete” reports from 50 
000 local unions: 

¢ Some 44,766 locals reported the 
collection of dues in determinable 
amounts. Of these, 35,970 said they 
have a single or prevailing rate and 
8,796 reported “maximum” rates—no 
necessarily the rates being collected 
from members. 

The amount of monthly dues in thé 
locals that reported single rates. ranged) 
from less than $1 (in 891 locals) te 
$25 to $35, the high level reported by 
five locals. More unions collected due 
of $3 to $3.99 a month than any otheg 
amount, with 11,000 or 30% of thé 
total in this range; 89,157 reported dueg 
in a $4-to-$4.99 bracket, and 5,705 ij 
a $5-to-$5.99 range. Altogether, morg 
than half the locals had rates undef 
$4 a month. Just slightly more than 
1% reported dues of $10 a month of 
over. 

Of the unions that reported max 
mums, more than half cited figure 
under $3 a month; 25% said they cok 
lected between $1 and $1.99 and 15% 
reported dues of less than $1. 

¢ Some 45,729 unions reported 
definite initiation fees, 36,074 on 
prevailing rate basis, 9,655 by citing 
maximum charges. Over three-fifth 
of the locals (22,287) that set a singl 
initiation fee reported charging $106 
less; about 10% (3,784) reported imitis 
tion fees ranging upward from $1009 
with 17 charging $500 to $1,400 fa 
local membership cards. 

Of the unions reporting maximul 
fees, slightly more than half said the 
collect no more than $10, fewer tha 
10% said they set limits over $50. 
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Is of high quality containerboard produced by Inland’s kraft mills at Like you, we plan today for tomorrow. For us, this means planning 
d Georgia, will soon be tran d into rugged corrugated ‘i - ee - al 
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In Labor 


Proposed Changes in Unemployment Tax Law 
Would Add $9,0-Million to Employers’ Bill 


The Administra proposed changes in the federal 
unemployment tax Yaw would cost employers $950-mil- 
lion a year, or $7.:0 more annually for each covered 
employee, accordinghto the Labor Dept.’s analysis. 

The law now recuires employers to pay four-tenths 
of 1% to the gover;:ment on the first $3,000 of wages. 
This is in addition 4, the employers’ taxes paid to the 
states. 

The Administration’s proposals would leave the tax 
rate unchanged but would collect it on a higher $4,800 
base. The total individual tax would be raised from 
$12 to $19.20 a year. 

There is substantial opposition to increasing the wage 
base for tax purposes. Many in industry feel that if addi- 
tional financing is needed—and they do not all concede 
it is—the maximum tax rate should be raised. 

The added federa] income would be used initially to 
extend unemployment compensation for those whose 
claims have been exhausted. After June 1, 1962, the in- 
creased revenue would go into a federal fund reserve. 


Rail Workers Next Month Benefit 
By Second Round of Wage Increases 


Wage increases of .54¢ to 6¢ an hour will go into effect 
Mar. | for 885,000 railroad workers, as the second round 
of raises under contacts negotiated in the first half of 
1960. Union py oe of major carriers received an 
initial increase of abHut the same amount last July. 

Clair M. Roddew:. of Chicago, president of the Assn. 
of Western Railways, said the carriers will have to 
“scrounge” for an estimated $125-million to cover the 
new increase over the duration of contracts. 

Under union agreements, no further raises are due 
before Nov. | at the earliest. The labor organizations can 
ask for wage negotiations then. 


House Group Works on Bill to Calk 
Leaks in Welfar'2-Pension Fund Law 


A bill to put musdie in the 1958 Welfare-Pension Dis- 
closure Act is in thé works at the House Labor Com- 
mittee. It would rejuire welfare and pension fund ad- 
ministrators to file njore detailed reports, give the Labor 
Dept. power to issue subpoenas and seck injunctions in 
compelling compliar:: e, and would punish violators with 
up to five years in ja*! and $10,000 fines. 

Involved are 147,40 employees’ welfare and pension 
plans, representing <a investment of $40-billion. Most 
are administered by employers, some by unions or jointly. 
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The present law was passed after federal and state . 


investigations revealed cases of fraud and incompetent 
handling. But former Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell— 
among others—attacked it as so weak that it wasn’t worth 
keeping on the books. 

Critics contended that it was riddled with loopholes, 
failed to prohibit kickbacks, fee-splitting, and other un- 
ethical acts, and gave the Labor Dept. no enforcement 
powers. An Eisenhower request for amendments ran into 
strong opposition from conservatives in both parties. 

The current attempt at amendment is being given a 
better chance of passage, although not without a hard 
fight. Framed by Committee Chmn. Adam Clayton 
Powell (D-N. Y.) with Administration support, the bill 
will go to a subcommittee headed by Rep. James Roose- 
velt (D-Calif.). Action by the full committee is expected 
later this year. 

ae a e 


U.S.-Owned Ships Under Foreign Flags 
Within Its Jurisdiction, NLRB Rules 


The National Labor Relations Board has asserted its 
jurisdiction over all vessels owned by American inter- 
ests and operating out of American harbors even if they 
fiy foreign flags and employ foreign crews. The land- 
mark decision could open the door to the unionization 
of the “flags-of-convenience” fleet, which includes one- 
third of all U.S. ocean-going shipping. 

Freedom from high union wages and avoidance of 
high U.S. taxes are the reasons generally given by ship- 
owners foy transferring vessels from U.S. to foreign regis- 
try, a process that has accelerated since the Korean Wat. 

Organizing campaigns by the National Maritime Un- 
ion and the Seafarers’ International Union, both AFL- 
CIO, have been stymied by the shippers’ contention that 
U.S. labor law—which protects employees’ right to or- 
ganize—does not apply to foreign-flag ships, 

The board’s 3-2 decision denying this exemption grew 
out of a SIU attempt to organize the crew of a railroad 
car ferry operating between Belle Chasse, La., and Ha- 
vana. The ship is owned by an American company 
(West India Fruit & Steamship Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.), 
manned mostly by Cubans, and registered under the 
Liberian flag. 

According to the board, the company committed an 
unfair labor practice when it fired 24 seamen who had 
signed up with the SIU. It ordered the shipowner to 
cease interfering with the union campaign and noted 
specifically that the law under which it acted is not 
erased “by the foreign registry of the vessel nor by the 
nonresident alien status of the crew.” 

Spokesmen for the Pentagon and State Dept. had 
appeared earlier as “friends of the court” to ask the 
NLRB to waive its jurisdiction. Defense policy required 
the existence of a foreign-flag fleet that would be under 
“effective” U.S. control in emergencies; applying U.S. 
law might jeopardize it, they argued. 

The shipowners are expected to appeal the board’s 
decision. 

The maritime unions have held that they must organ- 
ize foreign-flag crews and raise their wage scales to prevent 
a lowering of the American seaman’s wage and a further 
loss of American jobs. 
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Chances of getting the Congo crisis under control seem better now 
than for some months. That was Washington’s view at midweek—though 
the Administration doesn’t expect any early end to the crisis. 


As a result of Tuesday’s vote in the U.N. Security Council, Secy. Gen. 
Dag Hammarskjold now has broad, new powers in the Congo. By its 
approval of an Afro-Asian resolution, the Council has given him authority 
to use force to restore order and to mediate actively for a political settle- 
ment. For the moment, at least, this has put an end to Soviet attempts to 
destroy Hammarskjold’s position and get the United Nations’ mission out 
of the Congo. 


In fact, some U.S. officials felt this week that Moscow has lost a lot 
of ground both in the U.N. and in the Congo. According to this view, the 
Russians overreached themselves last week not only in attacking Hammar- 
skjold but in backing the pro-Communist regime of Antoine Gizenga in 
Oriental Province. 


A majority of the African and Asian nations refused to go along with 
Moscow’s attack on the U.N. and, instead, rallied behind a stronger U.N. 
role in the Congo. This was one reason why Soviet Delegate Zorin refrained 
from vetoing the Afro-Asian resolution to broaden U. N. powers. 


Washington has had to pay a price for Afro-Asian support of the U.N., 
of course. The U.S. now is committed to going along with almost any politi- 
cal compromise that the U.N. can work out among the feuding Congolese 
factions—assuming one is possible. 


One trouble is that the African and Asian nations now backing the U.N. 
have different views on what they want the U.N. to achieve in the Congo. 
Some want an independent Congo regime with pro-Western leanings; others 
want a neutralist government that leans to the Soviet side. 


At some point, the U.S. will have to bring pressure on Brussels to with- 
draw Belgian military personnel from the Congo and put Belgian tech- 
nicians under a U.N. label. Not rauch can be done about this, however, until 
after next month’s elections in Belgium. 


Serious friction is inevitable between Washington and Moise Tshombe, 
leader of secessionist Katanga Province. Right after the U. N. vote, Tshombe 
ordered general mobilization in Katanga, said he would defy the U.N. to 
the bitter end. 


Even the pro-Western regime of Pres. Kasavubu, Col. Mobutu, and 
Premier Ileo may be hard to handle. And Washington may have to help 
the U.N. command in the Congo discourage efforts by Mobutu to strengthen 
his military position before any political compromises are made. 

In the end, everything will depend on whether a political settlement 
can be worked out among Kaszvubu, Tshombe, and whoever emerges as 
Lumumba’s heir in Oriental Province. 

If agreement can be reached on some form of loose federation, then 
the problem of insulating the local armies would be reduced to a police 
action. 


Certainly, there’s no reason to think that Moscow has given up in the 
Congo. It’s even possible that Zorin’s backdown in the U. N. Security Council 
was mainly dictated by a sudden collapse of Gizenga’s power in Oriental 
Prevince. 
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Last weekend, there were reports from the Congo that military pressure 
from Mobutu had undermined Gizenga’s position. Thus, Moscow might have 
figured that it would stand no chance of maintaining any influence in the 
Congo if things went on as they were. With the U.N. taking a stronger 
hand, there would be at least a chance that the conservative forces in the 
Congo, especially the Tshombe regime in Katanga, would be weakened— 
leaving more room for Communist underground activity and diplomatic 


maneuver. 


Regardless of the dangers, Washington is convinced that no solution is 
possible in the Congo without strong Afro-Asian support and that this also 
is essential to avert a crippling blow to the U.N. Beyond that, the Adminis- 
tration feels that it has to lean over backwards to take African and Asian 
views into account. If the Congolese crisis should ever require direct U.S. 
intervention, we would need as much political support as possible. 


The latest turn in the Congo crisis seems to have put a reverse twist on 
U. S.-Soviet relations. 

Last week, the question was whether Pres. Kennedy could negotiate 
with Premier Khrushchev while the Soviets were going all-out to undermine 
Hammarskjold and the U.N. Now the question, as Washington sees it, is 
whether Khrushchev will be willing or able to return to the conciliatory line 
he has been taking since Kennedy came to Office. 

At midweek, Moscow still was keeping the Congo and the broader ques- 
tion of U.S.-Soviet relations in separate compartments—trefraining from 
charging the U.S. with the death of Lumumba and his followers. 


India has become a focal point for differences between Moscow and 
Peking. While the Russians are ardently wooing New Delhi, Communist 
China still is grabbing for territory on India’s northern border. 


Peking now is claiming sovereignty over Indian-held territory in the 
Kashmir region. New Delhi, of course, says the claim is phony. Even the 
Indian Communist Party, long split by internal squabbles, took a swipe 
this week at Chinese ambitions. (This wouldn’t have happened if Moscow 


had disapproved.) 

Meanwhile, the Soviet government is running headon into Peking by 
supplying helicopters to the Indian government. 

At the same time, Moscow is continuing its economic collaboration with 
India. Most foreign observers believe that Soviet economic aid to India will 
be expanded, far outweighing any new credits to Indonesia and Cuba. 


The U.S. is considering new economic sanctions against Cuba. 


Top Washington officials are weighing the pros and cons of cutting off 
remaining Cuban exports to the U.S. Although Cuba’s big export, sugar, 
already is suspended, the Cubans still are shipping some $70-million worth 
of other goods to the U. S. annually—primarily tobacco, molasses, vegetables. 


One move under consideration is to apply the Trading With the Enemy 
Act. This act is considered the most stringent economic weapon available. 
It could stop all transfers of money between the U.S. and Cuba. If the act 
were applied, some exceptions might be allowed for continuing U.S. exports 


of medicine, medicinal supplies, and foodstuffs to the island. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 25, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd $t., New York, N. Y. 
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Commodities Kindle a Hope 


Since early December, commodity 
prices—one of the key “leading” busi- 
ness indicators—have been inching up 
(chart). The rise has been slight, only 
3 points as measured by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ index of cash prices for 
22 basic commodities—and prices are 
still several points below last spring’s 
level. But the recent advance—at least 
to many commodity traders—reflects not 
only the general expectation of an early 
end to the business recession, but the 
rekindling of inflationary sentiment. 

From the bare figures, which show 
only a nudge upward, it is hard to make 
a strong case for either viewpoint. 
For one thing, prices of imported com- 
modities—which have a direct impact 
on many domestic products—are still 
under pressure from a surplus of stocks. 
Some of them have risen in price, but 
chiefly because of artificial influences— 
cuts in production, international sta- 
bilization schemes, political strife (as 
in the Congo and Rhodesia), price 
agreements between major producers. 
Real demand is still slack, here and 
abroad, and until consumer demand 
picks up there will be no dramatic 
change in either business or prices. As 
one financial analyst puts it: “The up- 
turn in commodities is an encouraging 
sign for business, but I can’t go so far 
as to see a new turn toward inflation.” 
¢ Precedent—Nevertheless, the rise in 
commodity prices at this stage of the 
business cycle—when industrial produc- 
tion has been trending down—may be 
significant. In the past few recessions, 
the low in commodity prices has gen- 
erally been made just before business 
turned up. And some people are bet- 
ting that this is happening again. 

In fact, in the last business recovery, 
prices of foodstuffs led the rise among 
the basic commodities. This time, food- 
stuffs again are in the lead. Traders 
attribute the advances as much to spec- 
ulation that the Kennedy Administra- 
tion has a bent toward inflation—as in- 
dicated in his farm support program— 

as to anything else. 

This is the view, at any rate, that vet- 
erans in commodities are now consider- 
ing and there is enough happening in 
a variety of different commodities to 
give it some substance. For the new 
firmness in prices—if it spreads—could 
be the spark that sets off inventory ac- 
cumulation, and a fresh spurt in prices. 
* World Prices—This doesn’t mean 
that prices are poised for an inflationary 
spree. Prices of world commodities 


turned down long before the U.S. econ- 
omy went into a slump last year, and 
there is little to indicate that the out- 
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look for these commodities is any 
brighter than it was six months ago. 

There are big supplies of copper, 
lead, and zinc available; surpluses are 
also evident in rubber, sugar, cocoa, 
wheat, and coffee. Such surpluses will 
restrain any upward burst in prices, just 
as they did during the last business re- 
covery in 1958-59. 

The key index to watch is that for 
industrial raw materials, which many 
regard as a good barometer of inventory 
policy, since higher prices mean that 
companies are increasing inventories 
and buying more aggressively. 

Prices of industrial raw materials slid 
from 95.3 in January, 1960, to 85.2 in 
late December. The index now has 
bounced back to 88, as metals prices— 
particularly steel and copper scrap—have 
firmed. 

Speculation that unrest in the Congo 
may force a slowdown in shipments has 
been chiefly responsible for the new, 
firmer tone. But some U.S. copper men 
say hopefully that cutbacks in copper 
production should be 2nough to main- 
tain the present 29¢-a-lb. price, and 
that any real increase in demand will 
force a rise. 
¢ Flurry in Scrap—Steel scrap prices 
also have had a flurry, along with the 
gradual improvement of steelmaking 
since the outset of 1961. Prices have 
risen to $32 a ton from $26. 


The BLS index for foodstuffs, 
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though, shows an even steeper rise. The 
index has moved from 75.9 to 78.7 in 
the past few months, chiefly in anticipa- 
tion of moves by Kennedy to shore up 
farm income and short supplies in soy- 
beans and vegetable oils, which led to 
heavy speculative buying. BLS’ index 
of fats and oils prices stood at 63.9 last 
week, compared to 55.8 last December. 
Reduced supplies of hogs have bolstered 
livestock and meat prices even though 
beef is unusually plentiful. 

While foodstuffs are way up from 
where they were a year ago, they could 
still go higher under the stimulus of 
Kennedy’s farm program to reduce pro- 
duction of feed grains sharply, while in- 
creasing support prices. For corn, the 
support price would be $1.20 per bu., 
instead of the present $1.06 per bu.; 
soybeans would be supported at $2.30 
per bu., up from $1.85 per bu. 
¢ Farm Lobby—Kennedy’s plan, how- 
ever, already has run into opposition, 
and it will need strong support to get 
through Congress this year. The farm 
lobby, for one, is disappointed that 
farmers would have to cut back produc- 
tion to qualify for higher support prices 
for corn—especially since farmers care 
more about the price of hogs than the 
price of the limited amount of corn 
that leaves farms where it is grown— 
either for commercial sale or to be 
pledged under the price support pro- 
gram. END 
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READ Business Week more regularly than 
any other leading general-busi:ess or news 
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USE Business Week in their Wek more than 
any other leading general-busisiess or news 
magazine. 


PLACE MORE CONFIDENCE IN Bi siness Week 
than any other leading generé|-business or 
news magazine. ‘ 


SOURCE: a 1960 survey of news- 
paper business eciitors 


by Crossley, S-D Sur- 
veys, Inc. 
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More Money for Housing 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board acts to make about 


$1-billion in new housing credit available to S&Ls. 


But some 


feel lack of credit is not what ails the housing market. 


The Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
which acts as central banker for the bulk 
of the nation’s 6,000-odd savings and 
loan associations, this week took a series 
of actions designed to pump about $1- 
billion in new housing credit into the 
economy. 

This new program in the mortgage 
field is part of the Administration’s 
effort to bring down long-term rates as 
the most effective means of countering 
the recession. The FHLBB took four 
specific steps: 

Increased from 124% to 15% the 
proportion of share accounts that mem- 
ber S&Ls can borrow from the 11 te- 
gional Federal Home Loan Banks. Ac- 
cording to officials, such borrowings may 
be used to meet seasonal needs, or, “for 
mortgage expansion”—and_ thev stress 
the expansionary aspect. 

Cut the required downpayment on 
houses that cost from $18,000 to 
$20,000. Previously, federally chartered 
S&Ls, in making loans up to 90% of 
market value, had been limited to 
houses costing $18,000 or less; now, the 
90% limit can apply up to $20,000. 

easinenpel that federal S&Ls may 
make intermediate-term loans—up to five 
years maturity—at the Home Loan 
Banks. During the 1958 recession, 
about $300-million was lent in this 
manner. The money for this lending 
will come from open-market borrowings 
by the Home Loan Banks. 

Boosted the proportion of a member 

S&L’s share accounts that can be in- 
vested in speculative housing develop- 
ments from 3% to 5%. This action, 
says the FHLBB, will add about $680- 
million available for this purpose. 
e Earlier Moves—The FHLBB’s action 
is the latest in a series of moves on 
housing by the Kennedy Administra- 
tion. First, the maximum rate allowable 
on FHA-insured residential mortgages 
was cut from 53% to 54%. Next, mort- 
gage-buying by the Federal National 
Mortgage Assn. was stepped up. 

All told, the Kennedy Administra- 
tion’s contra-cyclical moves in the hous- 
ing field have stuck pretty close to the 
pattern developed by former Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s economic advisers to combat 
the 1953-54 recession. The Kennedy 
team is pushing harder on long-term 
rates, but in general seems to take the 
view that the same sort of stimulants 
that pulled up housing—and the rest of 
the economy—in 1954 and in 1958 will 
also be successful in 1961. 

However, mortgage bankers and hous- 


ing economists question whether the 
Kennedy medicine will be as effective 
this time. As one mortgage man said 
this week: ““Whatever is wrong with the 
housing market these days, it’s not a 
lack of credit.” 

¢ Pessimistic View—The fact of the 
matter is that some housing economists 
are getting seriously worried that—for 
the next few years at least—housing may 
be facing the same kind of market “prob- 
lem that hit the consumer durables in 
the late 1950s. They are talking about 
“an end to the pent-up postwar de- 
mand” for housing, and a “funda- 
mental shift to lower levels in the 
demand for new homes.” These pessi- 
mists feel that Kennedy’s housing ex- 
perts have made a basic error in moving 
—so far—onlv to stimulate the supplv of 
funds, while doing little to stimulate 
demand. 

But for all the talk of ease in lendable 
funds and lack of demand for mortgages, 
mortgage rates have not dropped sub- 
stantially in the last six months. Ac- 
cording to J. Maxwell Pringle, a leading 
mortgage broker, an FHA-insured 53% 
mortgage, with 20 years to run trades 
today at about 974% of par. Over the 
lifetime of the mortgage, this is equal 
to a yield of about 5.95%, which com- 
pares to the yield of 6.15% similar 
mortgages were bringing last fall. 
¢ Basic Intent—It’s clear that the Ad- 
ministration, in easing the supply of 
mortgage money at a time when there 
is no real shortage of funds, is intent on 
forcing down long-term rates (page 71). 

But in the mortgage field this may 
take some doing. This is because S&Ls 
and mutual savings banks, which sharply 
increased the rates they pay for sav- 
ings in 1959 and 1960, are now re- 
luctant to cut their lending rates for 
fear of endangering the rates paid to 
savers. 

However, Leon T. Kendall, econo- 
mist for the U.S. Savings & Loan 
League, takes a different view. He thinks 
that a degree of cutback has occurred 
in mortgage lending by commercial 
banks and life insurance companies and 
that this has actually kept the mortgage 
market tighter than would appear on 
the surface. And Edward L. Johnson, 
president of Financial Federation Inc., 
a Los Angeles-based holding company 
that owns 11 S&Ls, says flatly that 

“there will be no cut in rates paid to 
savers before July, and by that time, I 
think we in California will need every 
dollar we can lay our hands on.” END 
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FOR THE ELDERLY... ENERGY AND ENTHUSIASM 


No longer do the rocking chair and vacant stare 
typify our people’s later years. Increasingly, retire- 
ment is becoming a time of stimulating, life-length- 
ening activity. 

Contributing importantly to the better adjustment 
and brighter outlook of all our senior citizens is air 
conditioning. And folks from the warmer states no 
longer need separate themselves from family and 
friends to find the comfort of cooler summers. 

Air conditioning creates—anywhere—an atmos- 
phere in which interests can develop without the 


Request portfolio of information on 
Dunham-Bush, producer of the in- 
dustry’s most complete line of air con- 
ditioning, refrigeration, heating and 
specialized heat transfer products. 





distractions of discomfort... where the energy 
exists to enjoy the pursuits that new found leisure 
permits. 

Whether your concern is with bettering the lot of 
older people or has to do with pressing and practical 
business considerations . . . boosting production, 
upgrading product quality, reducing absenteeism and 
workforce turnover, or otherwise gaining a competi- 
tive edge . . . it will pay you to learn more about air 
conditioning--no longer a luxury, but increasingly a 
necessity. 





DUNHAM-BUSH, INC. 


WEST HARTFORD 10, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
SALES OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPA’ “THES 
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zvey CONTACT 


Talk and listen to persons “‘on the job”..at home..at play 


New 2-way radio actually fits into your pocket. 
Exclusive, rechargeable battery lasts year or 
more. Range—!/ to 1 mile. No license required. 


GLOBE ELECTRONICS 


Po hroree 


THE FINEST 2-WAY RADIO AVAILABLE TODAY 





Ideal for office, factory, stores, surveying, construction, sports, recrea- 
tion, home. Finest quality available. Makes handy paging system. Use 
with Globe Electronics CB-100A or CB-200 for longer range systems. 
¢ Actual size — 1%” x 2%” x 6%” © Weight -13 oz. « High impact 
Cycolac case ¢ All Transistorized. $125.00 each 


FOR LONGER RANGE COMMUNICATION 


CITIZENS BROADCASTER CB-100A... Complete 
3-channel, 2-way station. Fixed or mobile installation. 
Easy to install, operate. Range 5-15 miles. $139.95 each 


BROADCASTER DELUXE CB-200...A rugged trans- 


ceiver for commercial use. Transmits on 5 channels. 
Receives on all 22. Adapts to selective calling system 
$189.95 each 





GLOBE ELECTRONICS 
A Division of Textron Electronics, Inc. 
22-30 So. 34th St., Council Bluffs, iowa 
Please send me complete information on the new Globe 
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Wall St. Talks 


. .. about possible proxy 
fight at Montgomery Ward, 
mutual fund sales, Kennedy 
stocks, new bank publication. 


A new proxy fight may be looming 
at Montgomery Ward. The stock has 
risen from a low of $25 to $32, and 
some stockbrokers say purchases are 
being made in big blocks by foreign 
investors, who might be acting for a 
single operator. One name mentioned 
is Hanns Ditisheim, president of Canal- 
Randolph Corp., who has engineered 
similar takeovers before. Ditisheim pre- 
fers not to comment. 


Mutual fund sales hit an all-time 
monthly peak of $243.4-million in Jan- 
uary. But industry men point out that 
the big net gains were in some of the 
smaller growth funds, where new money 
has followed after startling investment 
performances, not in the big established 
funds, where redemptions have in- 
creased. This probably will spur the 
initiation of a score of new growth 
funds. 


Meanwhile, a_ two-year-old growth 
fund, Boston's Fidelity Trend "Fund, 
which had a 34% market increase last 
year, may soon be branching out. The 
fund is now sold on a no-load basis only 
in Massachusetts. However, Fidelity 
management is considering selling its 
shares only a few, big key states, 
rather than using a shotgun approach 
across the nation. 


Latest groups to gain admission to 
the circle of so-called Kennedy stocks— 
issues that up to now have benefited 
from new Administration programs—are 
educational and shipping shares. Ken- 
nedy’s proposed $5.6-billion plan for 
federal aid to education sent Brunswick 
Corp. (51) and American Seating Co. 
(43) up several points. Talk of a pos- 
sible increase in subsidies granted to 
U.S. flag lines and of new business re- 
sulting from the emphasis on “Ship 
American” have stirred most shipping 
shares from depressed levels. U.S. 
Lines moved up to a new 1960-61 high 


of 343. 


Marine Midland Corp., New York’s 
only statewide bank holding company, 
is going all-out to promote its state- 
wide image in the face of competition 
from Morgan Guaranty Trust Co.’s pro- 
posed holding company. Marine Mid- 
land has just introduced a new bank 
publication, Point of View, that will 
have a statewide rather than New York 
money market flavor. 
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The average Piedmont Carolinian is vigorous and young — 
still in his twenties. Transferred to industry by the rapid 
mechanization of agriculture, his new hours leave him time 
to enjoy his own outdoors. Mild climate favors his liking for 
field 4nd stream (favors you, too, in lower production costs). 
Fine roads interlacing Piedmont communities take him 
quickly from farm to factory. He’s proud of the high produc- 
tion records he helps you set. His hearty ‘“‘How’re we doing, 
Boss?” may surprise you at first. To him it’s natural, for your 
plant is part of his community, and he expects to be with 
you a long time. He wants to help you grow. 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


DU BENEFIT 





THREE WAYS 


FROM LAND-OWNING WORKERS 
INFMOUR PLANT 
. as PRODUCTION 

OWER ABSENTEEISM 


z NIMUM TURNOVER 


Two out of three Carolinians live in rural areas, yet the 
Carolinas have the greatest percentage of manufacturing 
employees outside the northeastern states. 


For the complete exciting story in 
pictures and to-the-point text, let 
us send you free copy of new bro- 
chure, “Piedmont Carolinas, Where 
Wealth Awaits You’’. Write Indus- 
trial Development Department, 


Duke Power Company 


SERVING THE PIEDMONT CAROLINAS 








AUTOMOTIVE ~ 


GEAR 
DIVISION 


Richmond, 
Indiana 


EATON 
S.A. 


Sao Paulo, 
Brazil 


EATON 
TECHNICAL 
CENTER 


Cleveland, Ohio 


FARVAL 
DIVISION 


Cleveland, Ohio 


FOUNDRY 
DIVISION 


Vassar, 
Michigan 


POWDERED 
METALS 
DIVISION 


Coidwater, 
Michigan 


PUMP 
DIVISION 


Marshall, 
Michigan 


RELIANCE 
DIVISION 


Massillon, Ohio 


SAGINAW 
DIVISION 


Saginaw, 
Michigan 
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CLEVELAND EATON 


DEARBORN EATON 
: AXLE WORM = MARINE ENGINE = YNAMATIC = AUTOMOTIVE pe cearcy 
¥ DIVISION 
GIVISION & GEAR DIVISION CAMADA CENTER 
Cle sland, Ohio DIVISION Madison Heights, Pas — Detroit, Michigan 
Cleveland, Ohio Michigan London, Ontario 
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SHIPPING 


RAILROADS 


Wherever wheels of 
industry are turning— 


Manufacturers in every field depend upon Eaton 
components and assemblies to build out-of-the-ordinary 
«ces quality into their products—or employ Eaton equipment 
<< J to make their processes more efficient, more economical, 
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PETROLEUM. —- LUMBER Wherever wheels are turning 
to transform metals, plastics, 

FULLER textiles, paper, rubber, 

pega TRANSMISSION HEATER MARION petroleum, lumber, into the 
mare sai DIVISION DIVISION. DIVISION requirements cf everyday 
——. Kalamazoo, Cleveland, Ohio Marion, Ohio living—Eaton products 
Michigan are adding to dependability, 


stretching service life. 
And for tomorrow —searching 
studies being carried on by our Research and Technical 


Centers and divisional engineering departments %  ™ 
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eS ay |S wy design, metallurgy, and manufacturing methods. 7 
} MINING : poveesorl * There’s more about Eaton in our new _¢+ / 
* MINI METALS LY 
' = illustrated booklet. Send for your copy. h 
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EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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General Offices: Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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In the Markets 


Stock Market Continues to Score Gains 
As Volume Soars to 5-Million Mark 


The stock market continued to grind out new gains 
this week. The Dow-Jones industrial average reached 
653—slightly less than 25 below its all-time high in 
January, 1960. 

By every indication, the technical side of the market 
is strong. Volume has been soaring close to or over 
5-million shares daily. New highs continue to outpace 
new lows; in fact, on Tuesday there were 94 new highs 
and no new lows. Free credit balances in customers’ 
accounts also have been moving up, indicating that the 
public has lots of money available for buying. 

Technical consideration aside, many depressed stocks 
appear to be in a sound position to advance in anticipa- 
tion of a business upturn. Some brokers think that the 
market is overdue for a correction—which could trim 
about 4% from the market averages—but they aren’t 
willing to sit back on the sidelines until the correction 
is over. Institutional buying has been extremely strong, 
as pension funds particularly have purchased stocks fur- 
ther in advance of the business upturn than is usual. 


General Precision Files Antitrust Suit 
To Block Martin Co.’s Merger Plans 


Martin Co.’s acquisition program into new technolo- 
gies (BW—Feb.18’61,p54) ran into a snag this week. 
General Precision Equipment Corp., in which Martin 
now has a 15% stock interest, filed an antitrust suit 
against the missile maker asking for a federal injunction 
to block Martin’s attempt to take control. Both stocks 
fell off a point or so on the news—General Precision to 
64, Martin to 34. 

Martin proposed merger with General Precision two 
years ago, but was turned down. Since then, it has 
been buying shares in the open market, and recently 
it asked for two seats on General Precision’s board. 
Martin also asked that six current directors be dropped 
from the board. General Precision’s directors found the 
requests “unacceptable.” 

The new suit claims that a combination of the two 
companies would lessen competition in the missile, space, 
and electronics fields. 


Bates Hits Roadblocks in Battle 
For Control of Fruit of the Loom 


The tables were turned this week in the struggle 
between Bates Mfg. Co. and Philadelphia & Reading 
Corp. for control of Fruit of the Loom (BW —Feb.18 
’61,p54). Bates, which looked like the sure winner 
last week, ran into trouble both from the Securities & 
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Exchange Commission and a stockholder suit. And 
Philadelphia & Reading, taking advantage of the delay, 
promptly extended its offer for Fruit of the Loom shares 
from Feb. 20 to Feb. 28. 

¢ SEC charged Bates with violating anti-fraud pro- 
visions of the Securities Act by failing to state that at 
the time it was inviting tenders at $20 a share for the 
common and $50 for the preferred, it had authorized 
payment of higher prices for shares acquired elsewhere. 
Also named in the complaint were Fruit of the Loom 
and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., a Wall Street invest- 
ment House, which is Bates’ financial adviser and which 
the SEC holds has been soliciting stock at higher than 
the tender offer. 

e At the same time, Mrs. Sylvia Martin, Bates’ 
chairman, filed a suit against the company to prevent 
holding of a special meeting Feb. 27 called to approve 
Bates’ offer for Fruit of the Loom. Mrs. Martin is one 
of four executors of the estate of her late husband 
Lester Martin. The estate controls Windsor Industries, 
Inc., which, in turn, controls 57% of Bates, and Mrs. 
Martin seeks to restrain Windsor from voting its Bates 
shares. 

Bates terms the SEC complaint “a matter of technical 
questions” which it hopes to resolve before a court 
hearing slated for Feb. 28. Meanwhile, it has agreed to 
stop buying Fruit of the Loom shares. 


Bond Prices Rise as Market Reacts 
To Fed’s Intervention in Bond Market 


The Federal Reserve Board’s decision to intervene in 
the long-term bond market (page 32) dominated trad- 
ing in fixed-income securities this week. As the Fed 
hoped, prices moved in scissors fashion, with the short 
end of the market dropping, while long-term prices 
rose. This meant that short-term rates rose, and long- 
term rates declined. 

But price changes were small. Dealers are waiting to 
see just how deeply the Fed will ‘intervene—particularly 
in the light of the fact that business seems to be turn- 
ing up. 

In the Treasury bill market, the regular weekly auction 
of 90-day bills produced an average return for investors 
of 2.496%, which was the highest figure since the end of 
Novemb-r, and marked the fourth consecutive weekly 
rise in yields. In long-term governments, the reverse 
was true—fer instance, the 3% Treasury bonds due in 
1995, which this week sold to yield 3.54%, just a month 
ago were vielding about 3.70%. 

Corporate bond trading continues to be helped by the 
sharp drop in the volume of new issue financing in recent 
wecks. Since the first of the year, there have been only 
a handful of substantial utility bond issues sold at com- 
petitive bidding. As the supply has dried up, bond buy- 
ers, many of whom have a steady flow of new cash to 
invest, have been forced to bid in the secondary market 
to put their funds to work. Such buying pressure has 
been the big factor in pushing down the yields on the 
new issues. However, to date, there’s no sign that the 
drop in borrowing costs has produced the upturn in 
corporate financing—and spending—for which the Admin- 
istration is hoping. 
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REDUCE IN-TRANSIT DAMAGE, LOWER SHIPPING COSTS...WITH 


A Paper You Can’t Punch Your Way Through 


Sisalkraft papers are tough . . . they resist tearing 
and puncturing . . . steel-like reinforcing fibers make 
them that way. 

This line of packaging material keeps industrial 
products safe and dry during shipment and storage — 
provides protection against moisture, dust, abrasion 
and damage from rough handling . . . all at lowest 
cost. Many industries are saving money by packaging 


reinforced paper, foil, plastics & 
other products for construction, 
industrial packaging & agriculture 


with tough, waterproof Sisalkraft papers. Various 
combinations are available to help answer special 
product protection needs . . . paper laminations, foils 
and plastic films. Among them: Fibreen - low cost 
asphaltic papers « Seekure - non-staining papers « 
Pyro-Kure - new non-combustible papers. 

Contact your Paper Merchant or write American 
Sisalkraft, Attleboro, Mass., for more information. 


American Sisalkraft Company 


DIVISION OF ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
Chicago 6 « New York 17 « San Francisco 5 e In Canada: Murray-Brantford Ltd. in principal cities 
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SPACE TEAM of Kennedy Administration is headed by Vice- 
Pres. Lyndon B. Johnson (left), named chairman of Space Advisory 





Council, with Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner (center) as scientific adviser 
to the President, and James E. Webb, as new head of NASA. 


Space Issues Press for Decision 


Three basic decisions face this trio of 
men as they take over the reins of the 
nation’s space program. They are: 

e What authority and _responsi- 
bilities are to be vested in the civilian 
National Aeronautics & Space Admini- 
stration? And what goes to the military? 

e What is to be done about 
accelerating development of large 
rocket boosters? 

¢ What should the U.S. do about 
the man-in-space program, Project 
Mercury? 

Pres. Kennedy originally took the 
stand that he would take care of the 
more pressing international and domes- 
tic programs before becoming involved 
in any major changes in the space 
program. But this decision was jolted 
somewhat by the recent Soviet success 
in launching its piggyback satellite 
toward Venus (BW —Feb.18’61,p32). 
The Soviet satellite fans anew the 
whole issue of space exploration, with 
all its technical and propaganda ele- 
ments. And it provides timely fodder 
for the military—primarily the Air Force 
—in arguing for a larger role in space 
development. 
¢ Long Battle—Ever since the U.S. 
officially established a space program in 
the fall of 1958, there has been a 
constant vying for power between the 
military and the civilian-run NASA. 

Congress then spelled out the role 
of NASA as developing the so-called 
peaceful uses of space. The Dept. of 
Defense was restricted to developing 
its military uses. 

In October, 1959, Pres. Eisenhower 
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strengthened NASA’s role in space by 
giving it exclusive responsibility for de- 
veloping the big rocket engines—those 
over 1-million-lb. thrust. It is these 
engines that hold the key to advanced 
space exploration to the moon, Venus, 
and other planets—projects in which big 
payloads must be lifted. 

The order transferred to NASA, 

along with the _ responsibility for 
booster development, the Army’s crack 
propulsion team at Huntsville, Ala., 
headed by Wernher Von Braun. 
e Dissatisfied—The services have been 
far from content with the secondary 
role in space exploration. At present, 
the Army has responsibility for develop- 
ing a military satellite communication 
system with its projects Courier and 
Advent; the Navy, a navigation system 
with its Transit satellite system; and 
the Air Force, early warning detection 
and intelligence gathering with its 
satellite systems Midas and Samos. 


1. NASA vs. Air Force 


One of the hottest decisions facing 
the Kennedy Administration is just 
what role in space devclopment should 
go to the Air Force andi what to NASA. 
The Air Force is fighting the hardest of 
the three services to win a_ bigger 
chunk of space development—arguing 
that virtually all space exploration has 
military implications and uses and as 
such should be developed by the 
military. 

The Air Force also seeks to down- 
grade the Army and Navy roles by 


contending that space is merely an 
extension of its aerial missions. What 
it really wants is that NASA be sub- 
ordinated to the military and, in effect, 
work for the services in a_ research 
capacity. 

The air service has hammered away 
on this theme ever since NASA was 
created. It is quick to point out that 
Air Force booster rockets have put most 
of the nation’s satellites into orbit. 

Coming up soon is a report on 
military space exploration prepared for 
the Air Force under the chairmanship 
of Trevor Gardner, one-time Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force for research 
and development. Reports are that it 
will make a strong pitch for a greater 
Air Force role in space development. 


ll. Booster Acceleration 


The second major decision that must 
be faced is whether the big rocket boost- 
ers now under development should be 
speeded up. This is the area where the 
Russians clearly have the advantage over 
the U.S. and the one that is holding 
back many space experiments. 

NASA now has under development 
these rockets: 

Centaur, due by midsummer, and 
capable of putting 8,500-Ib. payloads 
into a 300-mile earth orbit, or a 1,450- 
Ib. payload on the moon. 

_ Saturn, a clustered engine with 1.5- 
million-Ib. thrust due around 1964-65, 
and capable of putting 20,000 Ib. in an 
earth orbit and about 6,000 Ib. to the 
moon. A second version with 800,000- 
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Ib. additional thrust is in initial develop- 
ment stages. 

The F-1 engine, to :produce 1.5-mil- 
lion-Ib. thrust with a single engine, and 
due sometime after 1965. 

Further off is the dévelopment of a 
nuclear-powered rocket:-Rover—for use 
as upper staging for canventional rock- 
ets. Still in the “stage of. feasibility study 
is a concept called Npva that would 
cluster six F-1 engines: and be able to 
put 290,000 Ib. in az earth orbit or 
100,000 Ib. to the moox*. 

Which to Speed Up?—What Ken- 
nedy’s space team must-come up with is 
a decision on each #f the existing 
NASA booster program 4: Should it con- 
tinue on its present dev¥iopment sched- 
ule, be cut back or e igninated, or be 
accelerated? 

In some cases, mort money could 
speed things up. In otters, likely not. 

The Saturn, for exam#ie, is duc to get 
$168-million of NAS &. s $1.1-billion 


budget for the next fiséal vear. Here, 
more money probably fyould not cut 


down development time ¢ auch. 

However, a decision ¥yuld be made 

to speed up the F-1 afd the nuclear- 
powered Rover. Changeg:if made, likely 
will come on these twogirojects. 
e Basic Questions—Ken§:dy’s space ad- 
visers could make a ba§ic decision to 
turn the military loose ,»n big booster 
development programs. #r they could 
decide to give support to! fs ae many com- 
panies in “the solid roclst fuel-making 
business that have beeg: arguing that 
they can go toa “building: block concept 
and produce high-thrus# engines in a 
relatively short time. § 

A key element in any §ecision on the 
booster program is ore of prestige. 
Should the U.S. contin:ie to spend its 
space dollar primarily for achieving a 
working satellite syster: near earth— 
for communication, navization, weather 
predictions, and such uses—and let the 
Soviets grab off the spec: ‘acular space ex- 
periments that require “jarge boosters? 
Or does U.S. prestige, = a big 
booster program? 


Ill. Man-in-Space : 


Not quite so Ble as the other 
two decisions is what "he U.S. should 
do about the man-irgspace program, 
Project Mercury no, about age 
months behind schedfie. Actually, 
will be three or fou yr tere ieiee 
NASA will know just hyw much trouble 
the program is in. Th¥key to this pro- 
gram is the still unsolved question of 
whether: the relatively flimsy Atlas 
booster can be used to boost a man 
into orbit. 

This week, a Mercury capsule was 
successfully launched gn the nose of a 
converted Atlas booster to an altitude of 
107 miles and a distance of 1,425 miles 
down the Atlantic Missile Test Range. 
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During its 18 minute flight, the Atlas 
was able to push the Mercury capsule 
up to a speed of 12,850 mph. 

On the strength of this performance, 
NASA has fresh hope that it can nurse 
the Atlas through—as a Mercury-launch- 
ing vehicle. But, even with modifica- 
tions, engineers admit that the big 
ICBM rocket is marginal for the job 
of putting a manned capsule into orbit. 

The chief problem is whether it can 
carry enough weight. Tests over the 
next few months will determine just 
what can be expected of Atlas—with 
the addition of more internal bracing. 

Just how much money should be 
pumped into the conversion of Atlas will 
be a basic consideration. Estimates 
range up to $500-million as the cost of 
eventually putting a man into orbit 
with the Mercury program as it stands. 

The decision will rest in part on the 
value of a manned flight at this time. 

The program probably will be allowed 
to proceed until it runs into basic 
trouble. 


IV. The Men Who Will Decide 


The space decisions that are to come 
soon are policy decisions, not technical 
ones. The key men who will be mak- 
ing them are shown on page 123: Vice- 


Pres. Lyndon B. Johnson, as chairman 
of the President’s Space Advisory Coun- 
cil; Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, the Presi- 
dent’s scientific adviser; and James E. 


Webb, administrator of the National 
Aeronautics & Space Administration. 
Pres. Kennedy himself is not expected 
to play an active role. This was indi- 
cated when he chose to turn over the 
chairmanship of the Space Council to 
Vice-Pres. Johnson rather than head it 
up himself. 

Vice-Pres. Johnson looks like the 
most powerful voice in the trio. For 
one thing, Johnson has been exposed to 
the space problem more than the other 
two because of the chairmanship he 
held on the Senate space committee. In 
addition, Johnson has let it be known 
that he intends to take an active role in 
the space program, certainly as far as 
policy matters are concerned. 

Dr. Wiesner is the scientist of the 
three, and Space Administrator Webb 
has built a reputation as an administra- 
tor. 

Technical advice, obviously, must be 
furnished to the decision makers. But 
once a decision has been made, there 
is no questicn that the trio packs the 
power to make sure it is carried out 
without the infighting that is now so 
prevalent. 


Congress Gets School Aid Plan 


Kennedy asks for three-year grants to public schools 
and five-year loan program for colleges. The plan also calls 
for state-administered scholarship program. 


Pres. Kennedy’s aid-to-education pro- 
posal to Congress this week is cut back 
in duration but not in immediate out- 
lay from the plan that was held up last 
week (BW-—Feb.18’61,p31). During 
the week’s delay, supporters sought to 
improve its chances of passage by lop- 
ping the fourth and fifth years from a 
program of grants to states for public 
schools. 

However, in other respects, the pro- 
gram remains a five-year plan. 
¢ What It Offers—Kennedy told Con- 
gress that school systems supported by 
state and local taxes alone can’t meet 
the burden of an average annual in- 
crease of 1-million pupils for the next 
10 years. And colleges unaided, he said, 
cannot accommodate an increase to a 
1966 figure that will be twice the 1950 
college enrollment. 

His proposal: 

e A three-year program of grants 
to states—$666-million the first year, 
$766-million the second, $866-million 
the third—for construction or teachers’ 
salaries (at local discretion) in public 
elementary and secondary schools. Dis- 
tribution among the states would be 


based on an equalization formula that 
favors the poorer states. 

e Extension of the current pro- 
gram of low-interest loans for college 
housing for another five years at $250- 
million a year. Volume has been run- 
ning $150-million to $175-million a 
year. 

e A new loan program of $300- 
million a year, also for five years, for 
college academic facilities. 

e A five-year scholarship program 
administered by the states, with an 
initial appropriation of $26.2-million 
rising to $129.7-million by 1966. In 
the first year, 25,000 scholarships would 
be awarded on the basis of ability plus 
need; these would average $700, with a 
top of $1,000. In the second year, the 
awards would step up to 37,500, fol- 
lowed thereafter by 50,000 a year. 
¢ Chances Improved—The Senate La- 
bor & Public Welfare Committee is ex- 
pected to call hearings soon, and the 
Senate may vote on a bill within a few 
weeks. House action will be slower, 
perhaps less friendly. Last year, the 
House trimmed the Senate version and 
cut out aid for teachers’ salaries. END 
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Can We Keep Up Pace in Space? 


Recent successes in putting satellites in orbit indicate 
U.S. is making solid progress, but longer-range programs are 
being slowed—not entirely for technical reasons. 


The U.S., in rapid succession, suc- 
cessfully fired a trio of satellites into 
earth orbit late last week. In each case, 
the firing represented a_ well-planned 
step in the development of a specific 
space system. Explorer IX was orbited 
to provide more data on the density of 
the earth’s upper atmosphere; Discov- 
erer XX (picture, right) was put up to 
check further on the recoverability of 
a capsule from earth orbit; and Dis- 
coverer XXI was fired to prove out de- 
sign plans for satellite stabilization 
and control in orbit. 
¢ For the Record—Considered together, 
the three successful firings paint a pic- 
ture of solid progress. Explorer IX 
went up in the nose of a four-stage solid- 
fuel Scout rocket; the Discoverers got 
their boost into orbit from a pair of 
souped-up Thor (intermediate-range) 
ballistic missiles. All three rockets 
fired precisely as planned; all three satel- 
lites will go down on the record as “un- 
qualified successes.” 

This appearance of progress, how- 
ever, is partly deceptive. For even in 
advance of the various space investiga- 
tions now going on under the Kennedy 
Administration, the timetables of many 
important space projects are being 
stretched out. In the final weeks of 
the Eisenhower Administration, a num- 
ber were revised for two reasons: (1) 
that the projects involved technical 
problems vet to be worked out, or (2) 
that a series of test failures were caus- 
ing unforeseen delays. In one revision, 
for example, the first U.S. instrumented 
firing toward Venus was postponed 
from 1962 to 1964; in another, the first 
launching of a nuclear rocket was set 
back from 1965 to 1967. 

According to well-informed industry 
people, however, technical difficulties 
are not entirely to blame. A major difh- 
culty is that there is still much tugging 
and hauling between civilian and mili- 
tary interests in the U.S. space effort. 
¢ Chaos Below Surface—Even beneath 
the untroubled and serene surface of 
the civilian National Aeronautics & 
Space Administration itself, there is still 
a tangled mass of aims and purposes. 
Despite attempts made to rectify the 
situation, it’s still a rare occasion when 
one space program benefits immediately 
from progress made somewhere else. 
And there’s still, many critics are charg- 
ing, less-than-adequate management of 
NASA’s over-all billion-dollar space 
effort. 
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Making the internal struggle even 
more desperate is the fact that limited 
budgets and renewed interests in the de- 
velopment of defense weaponry are vir- 
tually certain to cause a further slow- 
down in many U.S. space programs in 
the weeks and months ahead. 

The industry is alreacy speculating 

openly about where such slowdown or- 
ders will come. Many insiders believe 
the long-range, far-out projects will be 
the first to feel the axe. 
e Master Plan—Considered separately, 
last week’s three U.S. satellite launch- 
ings do represent neat little pieces of a 
master space plan. The Explorer IX, a 
thin-skinned inflatable satellite, covered 
with white polka dots to maintain a 
temperature balance inside the sphere, 
will be used to determine the precise 
density of the atmosphere: hundreds of 
miles from the earth’s surface. This in- 
formation is needed as an important 
first step in the launching of pas- 
sive communications satellites (Project 
Echo), whose orbits must be precalcu- 
lated in terms of the influence of 
atmospheric drag (page 82). 

As the second stage of its last two Dis- 
coverer launchings, the Air Force was 
testing the operation of an improved 
model of its Agena rocket—a 25-ft., 
2,100-Ib. vehicle that will eventually be 
able to boost 1,250-lb. payloads into 
polar orbit. Both Samos (the eve-in- 
the-skv) and Midas (the Air Force’s in- 
frared monitoring satellite) depend on 
the successful development of Agena-B. 
It carried, in the case of the Discoverer 
XX launching, a supply of compressed 
gas for stabilitv control when its instru- 
ment capsule was ejected back to earth. 
And, in the case of Discoverer XXI, it 
tested for the first time, the reliability 
of its restartable engine—the engine 
that will make it possible by radio con- 
trol from the ground, to literally steer 
or speed up a satellite that is alreadv 
in earth orbit. 
¢ Big Potentialities—Scientists are im- 
pressed by the significance of such suc- 
cessful tests for the long-term U.S. 
space effort. They can visualize in the 
availability of a restartable engine both 
commercial and military possibilities. 
For example, such an engine could make 
it possible to steer active communica- 
tions satellites into the best possible 
orbit; it could also be used in the de- 
velopment of a Midas satellite that 
could maneuver and avoid enemy inter- 
ception while circling the globe. What 





DISCOVERER XX leaves launching pad 
at Vandenburg AFB, Calif., at start of suc- 
cessful flight into polar orbit. 


Explorer IX learns about atmospheric 
drag likewise will be of interest to mili- 
tary as well as civilian space scientists. 

What remains to be seen is whether, 

under the Kennedy Administration, 
there will be more effective cooperation 
on rocket and space development be- 
tween NASA and the military than 
there has been under Eisenhower over 
the past eight years. 
e Coming Up—At midweek, NASA 
fired a Mercury MA-2 to test the ability 
of the man-in-space capsule to with- 
stand the most severe re-entrv condi- 
tions. During its 18-minute flight down 
the Atlantic Missile Test Range on 
Tuesday, the vehicle that—sometime in 
March—will carry a man several hun- 
dred miles above the earth’s surface, 
was programed into angles that sub- 
mitted it to the most extreme stresses 
likely. It came through its flight in good 
condition. 

Also on the agenda for this week was 
an Air Force Thor-Able-Star firing—a 
rocket system that has been devised to 
boost Navy’s Transit III-B navigation 
satellite into orbit carrying still another 
satellite piggyback. 

If the flight is successful, it will be 
the second time that a Naval Research 
Laboratory satellite has soared into or- 
bit astride a Transit satellite. The NRL 
satellite, dubbed LOFTI—low frequency 
trans-ionospheric satellite—was to col- 
lect data on the propagation of very low 
frequency radio energy. And the Navy’s 
36-in. 250-Ib. Transit III satellite, the 
third to be put into orbit, was to carry 
a special transponder to collect data for 
the Army Map Service in addition to its 
navigational equipment. END 
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In Washington 
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Supreme Court Throws Out Fine Levied 
On Railroads for Anti-Trucker Drive 


A public relations cimpaign or a lobbying drive for 
legislation, even though it may involve deception and 
cause injury to a competitor, does not violate the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled. 

For this reason the : ‘ine justices unanimously agreed 
that 24 Eastern railrolds, the Eastern Railroads Presi- 
dents’ Conference andj Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., a 

New York public re ions firm, did not violate the 
‘ Sherman Act by launcMing a campaign to encourage the 
passage of legislation harmful to the trucking industry. 
The decision reverses a lower court ruling that had 
awarded $652,074 in triple damages to the Pennsylvania 
Motor Truck Assn. and nominal 6¢ triple damages to 
40 Eastern trucking cozapanies—its co-plaintiffs. 

The decision jolted }ruckers, but elated the railroads 
who all along have maintained their campaign did not 
violate the Sherman Att In 1953, the truckers charged 
the rails were illegally ponspiring to drive trucks out of 
the long-haul ean business through the use of 
deceptive publicity tPhniques, aimed at convincing 
Pennsylvania legislator? they should not increase truck 
weight limits in the state. 

Justice Hugo L. Black, who wrote the court’s opinion, 
agreed the rails used the “third-party technique’”—the 
establishment of front organizations to distribute the 
rail point of view without identifying railroad sponsor- 
ship—and commented: “We can certainly agree with the 
courts below that this technique, though in widespread 
use among practitioner} of the art of public relations, is 
one which falls far short of the ethical standards gen- 
erally approved in this, country.” Even so, Black said, 
such practices do not violate the Sherman Act. 

Black said campaigns of this nature are a part of a 
citizen’s right to petition the government. He acknowl- 
edged that there can be cases where such a campaign is a 
“mere sham to cover what is actually nothing more than 
an attempt to interfere directly with the business rela- 
tionships of a competitor,” and in such a case Sherman 
Act application might be justified. 

But he called the sail-truck squabble a “‘no-holds- 
barred fight’ between two industries both of which are 
seeking control of a projitable source of income.” In such 
a fight, it usually happens that one of the fighters gets 
hurt, Black said, “but *he contest itself appears to have 
been conducted along: lines normally accepted in our 
political system, eae the extent that each group has 
deliberately deceived th’ public and public officials.” 


In other decisions the: Supreme Court: 

* Ruled that the pkvernment can press its complaint 
against former Teamst ter Pres. Dave Beck, Pres. Roy 
Fruchauf of Fruchauf $ yitailer Co., and Pres. Burge M. 
Seymour of Associated ‘Transport, Inc. The government 
charged in 1959 that Fsnehauf, Seymour, and their com- 
panies lent Beck $2(%,000 in violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. A federal flistrict judge dismissed the com- 
plaint, asserting that tip transaction was not prohibited 
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by the law before its amendment in 1959.. The Supreme — 


Court has reversed this dismissal and sent the case back 
to the district court for trial. 

¢ Decided a court of appeals could not reverse a 
National Labor Relations Board order requiring Celanese 
Corp. of America to bargain with the Textile Workers 
of America (AFL-CIO). Celanese had protested a repre- 
sentation election in one of its plants, and refused to 
recognize the union. After a hearing, NLRB ordered 
Celanese to bargain, but a court of appeals reversed this 
ruling. Now, the Supreme Court says the court of appeals 
must abide by a Supreme Court decision earlier this 
year that says that only in extraordinary cases can a 
court overrule the NLRB in representation election cases. 


Extension of Jobless Benefits Tops 
Kennedy’s 16-Point Priority Program 


Pres. Kennedy gave legislators a 16-point priority pro- 
gram this week, leading off with extension of unemploy- 
ment compensation. The House is expected to vote on 
that promptly. Before the end of this month, Congress 
will have received from the President messages on water 
development and natural resources, farm policy, and 
amendments to the current budget. 

Congress got into action slowly this year because of the 
bitter fight over liberalizing the House Rules Committee. 
But now it can move quickly on “left-over” legislation on 
which hearings were held in previous years: aid to de- 
pressed areas, aid to education, minimum wage. 

Kennedy’s other priority items to date, in no particular 
order: aid to dependent children, Social Security im- 
provements, medical care for the aged, feed grain pro- 
gram, loans for college construction and _ scholarship 
grants, aid to medical education and research, community 
health facilities, renewal of Reorganization Act, Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation & Development treaty, 
increase in federal judgeships, establishment of an Office 
of International Travel, amendment of Battle Act to 
liberalize trade with Communist bloc. 


Kefauver Subcommittee Will Press 
Inquiry Into Prices, Identical Bids 


Interest of Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) in exploring 
the broad subject of ethics and moral standards in busi- 
ness has been heightened by the sentencing to prison of 
executives in the Philadelphia electrical equipment price- 
fixing cases. 

Kefauver plans to have his Senate Antitrust & Monop- 
oly Subcommittee continue its probe into identical bid- 
ding and price-fixing on government contracts. A massive 
statistical report listing bids submitted to the Defense 
Dept. for a 19-month period is in preparation by the 
committee staff. Hearings are tentatively scheduled for 
this spring. 

Beyond the specific problem of rigged bids to gov- 
ernment agencies, Kefauver thinks he sees a deterioration 
in business ethics pointed up by the Philadelphia price- 
fixing cases and conflict-of-interest squabbling within 
Chrysler Corp. 
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SERVICE 


If you’re buying auto insurance these days, you’ll find it worthwhile to 
shop around before taking out a policy. 


Rates, of course, are continuing to mount—they’ve gone up about 30% 
over the past five years on a nationwide average. 


Yet, at the same time, insurance companies are tailoring rates more 
and more to the individual client. In general, the good driver is getting 
rewarded with discounts. So is the man driving a compact or small foreign 
car. On the other hand, the bad risk who has marks on his driving record 
has to pay more. 


While looking for the best deal possible, you should watch to be sure 
that a cheaper premium doesn’t also mean poorer service (such as an overly 
tough attitude on the part of the insurance company in handling claims). 


Special discounts for good drivers are spreading. While independent 
companies have had “merit rating” plans for some time, stock and mutual 
companies now are offering similar discounts to safe drivers in 30 states. 
And discounts will be available in even more states soon. 


Here’s how the plan will work in New York starting Mar. 1: 


If you’ve had a clear record for three years (no chargeable accidents 
or serious traffic convictions), you get a 10% discount on both liability and 
collision costs. If you’re a poor risk, you will pay 10% to 150% over basic 
premiums. 


Under this scheme, all drivers in your family will need good records— 
if you are covered by a family policy. 


There are other discounts generally available that help shave costs: 
25% off if you own several cars, 10% off for a compact, and 10% to 15% 
for anyone who has taken a driver training course. 


Say you live with your family in Lake Forest, Ill—an average-risk 
territory. You own three cars: a 1961 Chrysler Imperial (also driven by 
your college-age son), a 1959 Pontiac station wagon (which your wife drives 
regularly), and a 1960 Ford Falcon that you take to the station. Your 
liability coverage is $100,000-$300,000, with $10,000 for property damage, 
and you also have full comprehensive and $50-deductible collision. 


Your standard rate might run between $410 and $570—depending on 
what type of company you deal with. But with discounts, it could drop to 
the $350-$448 range—or even lower. The rate drops further in three years 
to $320 when you add in safe driving. The discounts, incidentally, apply 
only to liability and collision, not to comprehensive. 


The Broadway season looked lively early last fall when the press agents 
were feeding out optimistic blurbs. But as a whole it has turned out sadly. 


Choose carefully, however, and there are some fairly good offerings: 
Biggest musical hit is Do Re Mi, with "hil Silvers and Nancy Walker— 


— it’s a loud show, but the tunes are fine, the laughs plentiful (St. James, 246 


W. 44; top Fri-Sat. $9.40, Mon.-Thur. $8.60). Irma La Douce pokes fun at 
sex, has satirical, cabaret-type music and Elizabeth Seal to sing it with real 
verve (Plymouth, 236 W. 45; $8.60). 


Camelot, the Lerner-Lowe-King Arthur musical, doesn’t come close to 
My Fair Lady in quality; but the acting of Richard Burton and Julie Andrews, 


plus extravagant costumes and sets, are worth an evening (Majestic, 245 129 
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W. 44; $9.40). A sharp, funny review—all sketches—that could play night 
clubs just as well is An Evening With Mike Nichols and Elaine May (Golden, 
252 W. 45; $7.50, $6.90). 


Four dramas are well-rated. A Taste of Honey gives Joan Plowright 
and Angela Lansbury material that is shocking, yet sensitive (Booth, 222 
W. 45; $6.90). Advise and Consent comes out tougher, faster than the book, 
with senators ably played by Ed Begley, Richard Kiley, Chester Morris 
(Cort, 138 W. 48; $7.50). All the Way Home, based on James Agee’s prize 
novel, A Death in the Family, is the season’s artistic success (Belasco, 111 
W. 44; $7.50, $6.90). And there’s Becket, Jean Anouilh’s drama about the 
12th Century Archbishop of Canterbury—strongest feature is not the play, 
but the contrasting performances of Laurence Olivier and Anthony Quinn 
(Royale, 242 W. 45; $7.50). 


Comedies are scarce. Henry Fonda is good in Critic’s Choice, but this 
spoof on a drama reviewer and his wife is a little thin (Barrymore, 243 W. 47; 
$7.50, $6.90). Real comedy attraction is Rhinoceros, Eugene Ionesco’s 
shocker about people struggling with conformity—it has a bizarre, mem- 
orable performance by Zero Mostel (Longacre, 220 W. 48; $6.90). 


Some spring openings look promising (or out of the ordinary): 


The Happiest Girl in the World is a Greek-legend musical with a score 
adapted from Offenbach, starring Cyril Ritchard (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45; 
opens Mar. 30). Carnival, based on Paul Gallico’s sentimental circus story, 
Lili, has music by Bob Merrill, choreography by Gower Champion—with 
Anna Maria Alberghetti, Kaye Ballard (Imperial, 249 W. 45; Apr. 18). 


You might get some laughs from How to Succeed, a musical dreamed 
up by Abe Burrows, based on Shepherd Mead’s book about how young men 
climb—or stumble—up the ladder of success; score by Frank Loesser (46th 
St., 226 W. 46; May 25). 


Mary, Mary is Jean Kerr’s new straight comedy concerning a book pub- 
lisher, starring Barbara Bel Geddes, Barry Nelson, Michael Rennie (Helen 
Hayes, 210 W. 46; Mar. 8). The Devil’s Advocate, a drama by Dore Schary, 
is taken from Morris West’s book about a priest who tracks down some 
Communists—with Leo Genn, Sam Levene (Billy Rose, 208 W. 41; Mar. 9). 


Big Fish, Little Fish has Jason Robards, Jr., Hume Cronyn, and Martin 
Gabel in the cast, with an off-beat script dissecting a group of people who 
dabble in the art world (ANTA, 245 W. 52; Mar. 15). Far Country tells how 
Freud worked one of his earliest experiments in psychoanalysis—featuring 
Kim Stanley, Steven Hill (Music Box, 239 W. 45; Mar. 22). 


Ways & means: Ivy League colleges are feeling the effects of their tough 
admissions publicity—completed applications for 1961-62 are running 10% 
below a year ago. Some other highly selective Eastern schools are low, too— 
Amherst, for instance, is down 20%. But applicants still vastly outnumber 
vacancies, and their academic quality is soaring . . . If you’re passing through 
Paris on business, you can stay put at the new terminal at Orly Airport—it has 
two small hotels, theater, shopping center, five restaurants .. . The United 
Nations by David Cushman Coyle (Columbia, 2nd edit., 222 pages, $3.75) has 
been completely revised, in view of expanded membership, new problems. .. 
Combined sea-and-air cruises to Hawaii, Tahiti, New Zealand and Australia 
have been announced jointly by Matson Lines and South Pacific Air—six- 
week fares start at $1,407. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 25, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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United Fruit Turns Merchandiser 


For more than half a century, United 
Fruit Co. has based its leadership in 
the world banana market more on its 
production than on its marketing skills 
—though it has long been the world’s 
largest seller as well as producer and 
carrier of bananas. 

Now a new management, headed by 
Pres. Thomas E. Sunderland (picture), 
is shifting that emphasis. By selling 
or leasing its Central American banana 
lands to contract growers, United Fruit 
is edging out of banana growing—a 
high-risk business that in recent years 
has made the land-rich company profit- 
poor. Ultimately, Sunderland would 
like the company to get out of agricul- 
tural production and become mainly a 
marketer of a diversified line of food 
products. 

That’s a fundamental change of 
direction for the colossus of the Central 
American banana plantations. But it’s 
far from the only change that’s being 
made in the venerable Boston company. 
Under Sunderland, a former oil com- 
pany executive who started learning the 
banana business from the top down 
only 16 months ago, United Fruit is 
being remade in a new though still 
somewhat blurred image. 

Sunderland is reorganizing United 
Fruit’s management, both in structure 
and personnel. He is cutting costs all 
the way down the line; last year, con- 
solidations and other steps to improve 
cfhciency saved more than $5-million. 
He is experimenting with a different 
variety of banana and with a variety of 
new methods—from the use of com- 
puters as an aid in decision-making to 
the boxing of bananas before they leave 
the tropics (picture, page 140). 

He is pushing the company’s search 
for new products and new markets. 
And he is stepping up United Fruit’s 
selling efforts, planning the improve- 
ment of its sales force, and a broad ad- 
vertising campaign to promote both 
company and products. 


|. Ripening Change 


The new United Fruit that is emerg- 
ing is not solely Sunderland’s product, 
of course. The company has been 
changing gradually ever since the 1951 
retirement of Samuel Zemurray, last of 
the old-time banana men. But change 
came slowly to stodgy, bureaucratic 
United Fruit; evolution didn’t become 
revolution until long-simmering prob- 
lems finally erupted on the profit-and- 
loss statement. As one former board 
member comments, ‘““We never realized 
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A LONG WAY FROM BANANAS are freeze-dried shrimp and chicken United Fruit Co. 
Pres. Thomas E. Sunderland is trying; but they fit into plan for diversifying products, 
getting out of banana growing—but not banana marketing—and modernizing organization. 
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Major companies throuzhout the country 
have told us that no other hotel offers so 
many advantages for & business gather- 
ing. World-famous, it is an attraction to 
all your personnel. Excellent meeting and 
banquet facilities acccsmmodate groups 
from 10 to 1000. Delux}: rooms and park- 
ing for over a thousand cars. Complete 
privacy away from big: city hub-bub yet 
just 30 minutes from Jos Angeles. Send 
for our booklet and le:rn about the 20 
acre setting for business activities at 
Disneyland Hotel. i 


a resort hotel that's perfect for 

your next family vacation, too! 

WRITE TO DISNEY?.AND HOTEL, 
SUITE B, ANAHEIM, CALIF 
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Yardsticks 


Here’s how advertisers 
evaluated general-busi- 
ness, and news maga- 
zines in 1960: 
Advertising Campaigns 
Business Week carried 
313. more advertising 
campaigns than the next 
leading general-business 
or news magazine. 
Number of Advertisers 


Business Week had 188 
more advertisers than 
any other general-busi- 
ness or hews magazine. 
Number cf Business and 
Industrial Advertising 
Pages— 

Business < Week carried 
more thar twice the total 
business jand_ industrial 
adverts pages of any 
other gen§ral-business or 
news magazine. 
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how radically events had changed our 
world until our purses were squeezed.” 

Squeezed they have been. In 1959, 
United Fruit passed a quarterly divi- 
dend for the first time in some 60 years. 
Sales have been declining steadily from 
their 1956 peak of nearly $344-million. 
Profits have been on a much sharper 
downgrade—and for much longer. 

In 1950, on sales of about $312- 
million, United Fruit earned (before 
taxes) more than $105-million. On 
just about the same sales volume in 
1959, the company’s pre-tax earnings 
were less than $21-million. Last year, 
with sales down to about $304-million, 
pre-tax earnings plummeted to $2,871,- 
000 (of which more than $800,000 was 
attributable to a change in accounting 
procedures). Says Sunderland, “The 
problems that were 15 years in the 
—ne hit us full blast in 1960.” 

Troubles—Those problems are nu- 
The banana business isn’t what 


merous. 
it was, say, before World War II. 
Costs, particularly labor, have risen. 


Overproduction has had a devastating 
effect on prices. United Fruit still has 
about 60% of the North American 
market and about 14% of the Euro- 
pean one, but competition from Ecua- 
dorean producers by depressing prices 
has cut deeply into its profits. 

United Fruit has had its troubles 
with the U.S. government. Although 
the compa:y’s dominance of the ba- 
nana trade is nothing like what it was 
in the early part of the century (when 
it had more than 75% of the North 
American market and more than 65% 
of Europe’s), it drew action by the Jus- 
tice Dept.’s Antitrust Div. Under a con- 
sent decree signed in 1958, United 
Fruit is out of the banana jobbing busi- 
ness. And by 1966 it must submit a 
plan for setting up a new competitor 
about the 1957 size of its chief present 
competitor, Standard Fruit & Steam- 
ship Co. 

In Latin 


America, United Fruit’s 


nearly half-billion dollars’ worth of 
farm lands, forests, railroads, commu- 
nications systems, ships, mills, ware- 


houses, ports, and self-contained com- 
munities have made it the traditional 
symbol of Yankee “imperialism.” Its 
Latin American nickname is the Octo- 
pus. United Fruit is the natural target 
for Central America’s growing national- 
ism, complicated these days by Cas- 
troism (last summer’s confiscation of 
$27-million worth of Cuban sugar land 
nearly put the company out of the 
sugar growing business). 

¢ Beginnings of New Era—Sunder- 
land’s predecessor, Kenneth H. Red- 
mond, was forced to tackle some of these 
problems, particularly in Latin America. 
He liberalized United Fruit’s labor pol- 
icies and tried to improve its public 
relations in the banana republics. He 
set up a laboratory for basic research on 










banana culture and looked around for 
areas of diversification. 

The changes within the company 
really got going when George P. Gard 
ner, Jr., a young (now 43) investmen 
banker, took over the chairmanship inj 
1958. He began adding new blood to 
United Fruit’s predominantly Boston] 
Brahmin board. He hired Sunderland 
away from a job as vice-president and 
general counsel of Standard Oil Co} 
(Ind.). 

Sunderland was picked at least partly 

for his extensive antitrust experience, 
There is conjecture that he may try) 
to reopen the antitrust consent agree- 
ment to set up a competitor from 
United Fruit’s own holdings. As a 
boost to the company’s expanded mat- 
keting push, he may try to get it back 
into banana jobbing. 
* Revamping the Organization—But so 
far Sunderland has been exercising 
more of his management than his legal 
skill. Mostly he’s been learning the 
fruit business. He spent a year Gist 
determining the company’s problems, 
then analyzing them.” Now he is 
beginning to make changes, both in 
organization and in policy. 

Sunderland inherited some _ two 
dozen executives reporting directly to 
him, most of them without very clearly 
defined duties. When the top-level 
part of United Fruit’s reorganization 
is completed next month, there will be 
only a handful. 

Operations have been decentralized. 
An on-the-scene manager for tropical 
operations and one for European oper 
tions have authority to run their own 
shows. All other major department 
heads are now headquartered in Boston; 
formerly some were in~New York and 
New Orleans. And for the first time 
all now appear on a formal organization 
chart, with defined areas of responsi- 
bility. 

Many of Sunderland’s executives are 
new to the company, and many hold 
newly created jobs. The latest majq 
addition is John M. Fox, former 
president of Minute Maid Corp. (now 
merged with the Coca-Cola Co.), as 
one of two executive vice-presidents. 
J. B. Harris, W. R. Grace & Co. Cen- 
tral and South American vice-president, & 
was brought in to head industrial op 
erations and the diversification pre 
gram. United Fruit is about to set up 
its first market research department, 
particularly needed to guide its diversk 
fication. 














New Products, Methods 


United Fruit’s brightest hopes for 
growth stem from its acquisition last 
year of Liana, Inc., a Texas freeze-dry 
outfit. Liana has a backlog of orders 
from hotels, hospitals, and other inste 
tutions for shrimp and chicken pro¢ 
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Responsibility for the purchase of industrial products is 
being shared by Operating and Administrative personnel. 
Why? 4 

Any advanced industrial product not only requires ac- 
ceptance of new concepts in design, construction and 
engineering. but may also represent a substantial invest- 


ment involving important administrative decisions. 


Of course Im sure. 
I read it 
in Newsweek 


To reach an optimum “balance” of both Operating and 
Administrative executives, Newsweek may well be your 
most efficient media buy. According to latest available 
occupational analyses, 406,000 Newsweek family heads 
are production, purchasing or technical executives . . . 

70.400 are administrators . . . the best-balanced audi- 


ence of any general newsweekly. 


...ahead of the news, behind the headlines... for people at the top 
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*““We would havedpent three times 
more for other e» sfutive desks if we 
hadn’t first conjyared them with 
Shaw-Walker’s ‘(4rlyle’. We found 
Carlyle to be tif only desk that 
really provides pyctical help for a 
working executi*e.” That’s how 
just one compaz:y used the 248- 
page Shaw-Walker Office Guide. 
It pictures, deeribes and prices 
5000 items—Correct Seating chairs; 
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from this “idea book” 


President Ellsworth found 
ways to save 200% 







President Ellsworth, Surety Life, Salt Lake City 


Filing cabinets in 347 styles and 
models; Fireproof files; Filing sys- 
tems; Automation accessories and 
Desks in 139 styles and models. 
FREE to office and purchasing executives: 
Request on business letterhead or phone 
your Shaw-Walker representative. 


GHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON 47, MICHIGAN 
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Shining Hxample of a well-run railroad 
... Superior plant-location service from specialists who know 
their areas. You’ll get farther faster, talking with the men from 
“the railroad that runs by the customer’s clock.”’ 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD - CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Offices in principal cities 
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essed by the freeze-drying technique 
(BW—Oct.15’60,p77). Scores of other 
food products—meats, vegetables, and 
fish—have passed freeze-dry laboratory 
tests. 

There are other diversification pros- 
pects. With its famous Great White 
Fleet of more than 50 refrigerated 
ships, United Fruit might market fresh 
produce other than bananas. Already 
it has close to 1,000 acres of tomatoes 
in production in the Dominican Re- 
public. 

United Fruit has 50,000 head of 
prime cattle, grown chiefly to feed its 
own workers. But it might supply top 
Honduran beef to the Caribbean hotels; 
last week it flew some to Puerto Rico 
as an experiment. | 

United Fruit has long dabbled in 





processed bananas; now it is taking over 
(from American Home Products Corp.) 
distribution of its own banana puree. 
Other tropical fruits might be Proc: | 
essed. 
e Banana Switch—United Fruit has | 
tried diversification in the past, into 
such products as palm oil, cacao, and 
abaca. It still sells them, but they 
haven’t helped profits much. Bananas 
remain the company’s principal busi- 
ness, producing more than 90% of its 
sales and income. So bananas have been 
getting most of Sunderland’s attention. 
Though it might not seem so to an 
outsider, one of the new president's 
most radical moves was his decision to 
try out the Lacatan banana on some 
unused land in Panama. It was radical 
because the old management had made 
a great point of sticking to the Gros 
Michel banana, a variety that Redmond 
insisted was “best suited to commercial 





handling, universally Considered as a 
quality fruit, most in demand by whole- 
saler and retailer, and commanding the 
best prices.” 

The trouble was that the Gros 
Michel is highly susceptible to a soil 
fungus called Panama disease, for which 
no cure has been found. 

Sunderland wanted to test-market 
the Lacatan, a banana variety that is 
immune to Panama disease. He met 
plenty of foot-dragging from his man- 
agers and technicians. Eventually, they 
were sure, United Fruit would find a 
way to curb the fungus. Meanwhile, it 
had a dig investment in the Gros Mr 
chel. The Lacatan, furthermore, had a 
brittle stem, which made it unsuitable 
for United Fruit’s technique of ship 

ing. 

. oxes to the Rescue—Sunderland got 
his way. The solution to the Lacatan 
shipping problem was prepacking im 
boxes in the tropics. “It’s still too early 
to talk about the economic success of 





the project,” says Sunderland (United 
Fruit started boxing only last summer 
and is still experimenting with riper 
ing techniques, loading methods, and§ 
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| Sg aee BELL will more than pay for itself in one year.” 


Today, businessmen demand that every tool and piece of machinery earn a profit 
through high time utilization and low cost of operation. And, like Mason Travis of 
Western Contracting Corporation, who operates two Bells, many businesses are prov- 
ing that the Bell helicopter is a working piece of equipment with a fast profit payout. 


As a flying tool, a Bell helicopter has no equal for profit performance . . with its 
world famous, land-anywhere ‘lexibility and low cost of operation. It will pay off 
by reducing the transportation time of supervisory personnel between work sites 
from days to minutes . . by expediting delivery of cargo . . by hot-shotting emergency 
parts and repairmen to breakdown areas. And, a Bell helicopter will deliver this 
service around the clock because Bell’s proven dependability reduces daily mainte- 
nance to a minimum. . provides up to 100,000 miles between major overhauls . 

and operates at the lowest cost per mile of any helicopter. 


Consider a Bell for your business. Write today for data and supporting case histories 
which will assist in your evaluation . . no obligation, of course. Write to Commercial 
Sales Manager, Dept. 210B, P. O. Box 482, Fort Worth, Texas. 


BELL HELICOPTER COMPANY 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS @ A DIVISION OF BELL AEROSPACE CORPORATION @ A TEXTRON COMPANY 

















DON'T LOOK N@W BUT OUR 
a IRS ARE SHOWING 


The choice of colcrs for Business 
Week’s newly-decorsged offices was a 
wise one, we gather f*om an article in 
our “Personal Business” department, 
published while the paint was still 
wet on our walls. Y3ilow, says “‘Per- 
sonal Business,” is *z0st suitable to 
creativeand intellectial people. Brown 
is earthy, friendly, h#spitable. Blue is 
tranquil, suited to pésple who do pre- 
cise, exacting work. :7e like to think 
that creativeness, inllect, down-to- 
earthiness, friendliness, precision, and 
exactness are what rade it necessary 
to expand and remozsl our offices in 
the first place. Our ssw color scheme 
symbolizes the douling, in a dozen 
years, of our circulgtion, our staff, 
our required office j:pace. We now 
serve twice as many eragemen men 
more colorfully thanfever before. 


You advertise 
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box sizes), but he thinks the company 
will be converting to the Lacatan in 
a few vears. 

Actually, boxing has its own merits. 
Standard Fruit, which began shipping 
that way last spring, now boxes all its 
Honduran and Costa Rican output, 
the equivalent of some 200,000 40-Ib. 
boxes weekly. It costs about 2¢ more 
per lb. to process and import boxed 
bananas, according to Standard Fruit 
Vice-Pres. Robert H. Smith, but sav- 
ings at the receiving end equal or ex- 
ceed the added cost. 


lll. Off the Plantation 


The most significant of United 
Kruit’s new policies is the decision for 
gradual abandonment of its own pro- 
duction. In the past the company 
wanted its own plantations because it 
felt it needed ‘control of growing 
methods to maintain quality and pre- 
vent the spread of disease. 

But United Fruit’s big land hold- 

ings—still about 14-million acres—make 
it particularly vulnerable to the vagaries 
of Central American politics. And its 
plantation holdings have forced it to 
tie up a lot of capital in unproductive 
assets—workers’ houses and _ schools, 
for example. 
e New Pattern—Since World War II 
United Fruit has experimented with a 
method of operation that is halfway be- 
tween company-owned and independent 
production. The company contracts 
with a local grower to take all his output 
at a mutually agreed upon price; then it 
supplies him with disease control and 
other technical services and_ with 
financing. 

This is the “associate producer” pat- 
tern that United Fruit now hopes to 
extend to all its present growing land. 
It already has sold or leased to associate 
producers all the banana land it had in 


in 


BOXED bananas, new United Fruit method, permit switch to disease-free variety. 


use in the Dominican Republic and 
Ecuador, most of that in Colombia, 
and about 20% of that in Honduras— 
so that last year more than 40% of the 
bananas United Fruit sold came from 
outside producers. 

A complete changeover is a long way 

in the future; Sunderland refuses to 
put a timetable on it. The chief im- 
mediate bottleneck is the shortage of 
highly skilled farmers. 
e Second Thoughts—But there are 
other problems, too, and some Latin 
Americans who used to carp against 
the octopus are having second thoughts 
about land divestment. The company’s 
maintenance of schools, hospitals, re- 
creational facilities, and housing may 
have been paternalism, but who will 
pay for them if United” Fruit doesn’t? 
Unions are wondering how piecemeal 
local bargaining will work out. United 
Fruit has always paid better wages than 
other local employers. 

United Fruit realizes that it, too, may 
be sorry. It may be harder than the 
company expects to maintain an assured 
supply of high-quality fruit if it doesn’t 
grow bananas itself. Certainly United 
Fruit is inviting more overproduction, 
and lower prices, by fostering the very 
trend that has led to oversupply in the 
past—independent production. 

But the policy, says Sunderland, will 
not be reversed. In view of nationalistic 
American political pressures, he sees no 
other choice. 
¢ In Transition—That’s the company’s 
only really firm long-range plan. The 
new United Fruit is still being born, 
and ideas are still in transition. 

But within United Fruit hopes are 
high. Gardner reports, “There’s an 
air of enthusiasm and a dynamism that 
seem to have caught up everyone.” And 
a competitor still finds the company 
formidable. It’s fighting back, he says, 
“like a wounded giant.” END 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 
THE OPEN DOOR TO NEW MARKETS 








WHY BRIDGEPORT BRASS 
LOCATED HERE... 


“Decision to operate a plant in Northern Ireland was made after 
an extensive survey of many other European locations’, 
says Austin R. Zender, President of Bridgeport Brass. 


“Northern Ireland’s proximity to expanding European markets enhances its 
position as a location for a variety of industrial firms. It is particularly suitable 
for our tire valve operations in the U.K. 

“The country offers several advantages such as good labor skills, excellent 
transportation facilities, and a favorable industrial climate. Employee productivity 
in Northern Ireland is notably good. 


and 
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“The cooperative spirit and enthusiastic support given to Bridgeport Brass 
by Northern Ireland Government officials has been of immeasurable value in 
assisting us to locate in the Lisburn area, near Belfast.” 





_ Austin R. Zender he ; 
Peesidias & Chick Executive Olives The agreement to locate in Northern Ireland was signed Oct. 21, 1960, in New York 


Bridgeport Brass Company — and the government-built plant of 73,000 sq. ft. goes into 
production early this year. 
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he For illustrated booklet with answers to many questions, write or phone — 


Mr. Kenneth P. Bloomfield, British Industrial Development Office, 
405 Lexington Ave. (Chrysler Bldg.) , New York 17, New York. 
(Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-6820). 
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Florida Find Puts S 


Not all the commotion in Florida 
these days is centered on the skies over 
Cape Canaveral. Almost as exciting— 
at least to the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries of the Fish & Wildlife Serv- 
ice—is a “find” in the ocean just a few 
miles away from the sissile testing base. 
It’s the bureau’s peysonal discovery of 
an immense bed of calico scallops—a 
gourmet tidbit comparable in taste and 
quality with the renowned New Eng- 
land and Long Islanil bay scallops. 

Che bureau-hails the find as the birth 
of a new industry§for Florida, with 
commercial value ‘and employment 


equal to that of a land boom. 

Scallop packers and distributors also 
visualize the bed, wi 
a 1,200-square-mile area 


ich stretches over 
from Fort 





Pierce to Daytona Beach, as a potential 
lifesaver for the shrimp industry, which 
has been hard hit by foreign competi- 
tion. Men who sell the seafood delicacy 
think they may hit the jackpot with the 
calico because, while the larger sea 
scallop is more bountiful, gourmets 
favor the tinier calico bay scallop. 

¢ Biggest Yet—The find was made by 
the bureau’s 96-ft. trawler Silver Bay 
as part of its job of locating new fishing 
grounds for commercial fishermen. To 
that end, the bureau spends $160,000 
annually as its vessels ply the oceans as 
far away as Brazil and Africa. 

While off Daytona Beach, the crew 
of the Silver Bay tossed a 10-ft. scallop 
dredge overboard, and at 12 fathoms 
(96 ft.) dragged up a few scattered 
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scallops & im :newly discovered bed are hauled aboard trawler off Florida coast. 









callop Flee 


calico scallops and a quantity of dead 
shell. “We knew then we might be on 
to something,” says Paul J. Struhsaker, 
fishery methods and equipment spe- 
cialist. 

In April, 252 half-hour drags made on 
the ocean bottom averaged about 33 
bu. of scallops. Harvey R. Bullis, Jr., 
director of a Bureau of Commercial 





Fisheries base in Pascagoula, Miss., says: 
“We think we’ve found an immense 
stock of calico scallops occupying an 
area more extensive than any previously 
known scallop bed in the world.” 
¢ Recheck—Last month, to be certain | 
the bureau was still on target, the Silver | 
Bay again navigated the Daytona Beach- 
Fort Pierce bed and came up with the 
same conclusive results. | 
| 
{ 
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Two of the biggest scallopmen in the 
New York area, who went along for the 
demonstration, were impressed. George 
Braun, a seafood packer known as “the 
scallop king of Long Island,” says: 
“Long Island scallopers, used to about 
10 bu. a day, would be dumbfounded 
at what we saw.” Jack Czerwinski, sales 
manager for Caleb Haley & Co., Inc., 
of the Fulton Street Fish Market, adds: 
“Just get the scallops to us.” 
¢ Two Problems—In emphasizing that 
the shellfish must be brought to market 
to be sold, Czerwinski touched on two 
big problems that face the commercial 
fisheries bureau: 

¢ How to persuade shrimpers to 
convert their fleets, at least for part of 
the year, to dig for scallops. 


e How to get Florida busincssmen 

to invest in the scallop indust 
¢ Shrimpers’ Plight—The need for di+ 
versification in the shrimp fleet is ur- 
gent. From North Carolina to Texas, 
there are more than 15,000 fishing ves- 
sels. About 9,000 are shrimp trawlers. 
Bullis points out that while 1°60 was 
a fairly good year for shrimpers, i: didn’t 
pull all the fleets out of a financiai hole. 
He says there should be no shortage of 
shrimp operators to help start off the 
new scallop industry. For example, an 
estimated 75 to 100 vessels quickly 
moved to the new shrimp beds discov- 
ered off northeastern South America by 
the Fish & Wildlife Service in 1957-58; 
and the local shrimp fleet quickly con- 
verted to clams when a bed was sighted 


FISHERMEN compare Florida catch with Long Island bay scallops. Promoter Charles J. 
Renfroe (second from left) explains that his two new machines will eliminate hand- 
shucking and will automatically split the viscera from the muscle. 


Open scallop shows viscera covering muscle... 
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THE CATCH, picked up in three drags 
in 85 min., totals 31 bu. New England and 
Long Island scallopers average 10 bu. a day. 


. .. and muscle, which is only edible part. 
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JOYS EXCLUSIVE T-BLOGK DESIGN INCREASES RING 
LIFE, CUTS DOWNTIME ON OIL-FREE COMPRESSORS © 


Joy’s exclusive T-Block design with its deep wear-section cuts the cost 
of oil-free air by increasing ring life, and drastically reducing expensive 
downtime for ring replacement on reciprocating compressors. Losses 
due to “blow-by” are eliminated, since a gapless configuration is main- 
tained throughout the life of the ring. The spring loaded T-Block keeps 
the carbon or Teflon ring firmly against the chrome-plated cylinder 
wall with exactly the right pressure at all times, resulting in even wear 
around the circumference of the ring. 

Other design and construction features of Joy Reciprocating Com- 
pressors which assure highest efficiency, and lowest maintenance cost 
include replaceable cylinder liners and crosshead guides, force-feed lu- 
brication, and easily accessible valves. For either oil-free or standard 
air service, you can get a money-saving Joy Reciprocating Compressor 
in capacities from 15 to 1250 hp. Joy can also furnish centrifugal or 
axial compressors up to 15,000 hp for larger volumes of oil-free air. 
Whatever your air or gas compression requirements, Joy can supply 
the right machine. For complete details on Joy Oil-Free Compressors, 
write for Bulletin 2548-56. 


AIR MOVING EQUIPMENT FOR ALL INDUSTRY J Oo Y 


Joy BM 
y | (0) Oliver Building, = 22, Si 
y ‘ In Canada: Joy Manufacturing Company 
Poerth ee pnd my (Canada) Limited, Galt, Ontario 
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. .. What makes Canaveral 
bed so attractive is its rela- 
tively short distance from 
shore... 







(STORY on page 142) 






off Beaufort, S. C., by the Silver Bay in 
1959. 

e Advantages—What makes the Canay- 
eral bed so much more attractive, says 
Bullis, is its relatively short distance 
from shore. Medium and small trawlers 
can work the beds on a one-day basis 
from ports such as Fort Pierce, Port 
Canaveral, Titusville, Daytona Beach, [= 
and St. Augustine. 

On the other hand, only the larger, 
modern, offshore trawlers can pursue 
profitably fisheries that entail long run- 
ning distances between landing port 
and the fishing grounds. 

Since initial explorations indicate 
that the calico scallop doesn’t shift 
much ground during the year, Bullis 
thinks the Canaveral bed can support 
a large fleet on a 12-month basis. 
¢ The Vanguard—So far, orily one Flo- 
ridian, Charles J. Renfroe, a 29-year-old 
Jacksonville manufacturer, has shown 
much interest in marketing the scallop. 
The reason for the lag is that when the 
beds were first discovered, there was 
considerable doubt as to their commer- 
cial possibilities unless special machines 
could be developed to separate the 
muscle—only edible part—from the shell 
and viscera. 

This process, called shucking, is done 
by hand in New England and Long 
Island. The long, tedious operation 
tends to keep the price high. 

The. Florida market alone would be 
far too small to conduct the shucking 
by hand and still be profitable. But 
without the special machines needed to 
produce the edible scallop in quantity— 
they must be sold fresh or quick-frozen 
within three days—it would not be fea- 
sible to transport the product north 
unless a firm supply of scallops was 
available at lower prices. 
¢ New Machines—Renfroe—a sports 
fisherman and president of J. C. Ren- 
froe & Sons, Inc., a maker of steel plate 
lifting clamps—decided he could come 
up with the needed machines. He ap- 
proached Emest H. Wade, Jr., sales 
engineer for Carpco Research & Engi} 
neering Co., Inc., about inventing the 
machines. Next ’ they invited several 
Carpco executives to join them, and 
they formed Calico Scallop Corp. 

So far, CSC has spent more than 
$50,000 in developing two machines— 
a “Shucktron” to separate the viscera 
and muscle from the shell, and an evis- 
cerator to split the viscera from the 
muscle. Patents are pending on both, 
but Renfroe won’t divulge too many 
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TOWMOTOR’S ON THE MOVE - in more plants, in more ways, with more money- 
making features. On the move, handling more me terials, gaining lost storage, speeding 
distribution. On the move, raising productivity, lowering costs, increasing profits. Get 
going with Towmotor fork lift trucks— made only santulng the tease 


TOWMOTOR of mass-handling 


by TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, CLEVELAND 12. OHIO. ee 
THE ONE-MAN-GANG ® your busines 









THE RICH AND JOYFUL STORY OF 


How A. C. Fuller's Brush 
Swept the country to become 
a $100,000,000 business 


AND AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION 





@ At the age of 18, Alfred C. 
Fuller could barely read and 
write; he knew no craft, lost his 
firs: three jobs, and couldn’t get 
a banker to invest a dime in him. 
Bus then Fuller discovered with- 
ing ‘simself a mysterious source of 
st&sgth and intuition, and soon 
his:business problems began to 
sol¢y themselves. He started mak- 
in: is own brushes and selling 
door-to-door in Somerville, 
chusetts. From then on, his 
in spiritual inspiration and 
ht helped build his one-man 
ion into a fabulous success. 







































ALFRED C. 
FULLER 


as told to 
Hartzell Spence 










The answer: All are protected, separated or made with the aid of Patapar® 
Vegetable Parchments and Paterson Custom Made Papers. 
Write to our Product Development Department about 
the application of Patapar to your product or process. 


PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER COMPANY 
Gristol, Pennsylvania 
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. . . the Canaveral bed 
could have a production of 
500,000 gal. of scallops per 


year eee 
(STORY on page 142) 


details for fear that competitors will 
attempt to pirate the designs. 

e Cautious Start—Renfroe _ selected 
Fort Pierce as the site for his plant be- 
cause of its port facilities and the desire 
of the city to cooperate. CSC is now 
building a small plant, to be ready by 
mid-March. The building—without win- 
dows so that competitors can’t peek at 
the machines—also houses a cooler, con- 
veying equipment, and weighing and 
packaging facilities. 

Renfroe doesn’t plan to freeze the 
scallops at first, relying instead on sell- 
ing them fresh to wholesalers for im- 
mediate marketing in Florida or to 
northern distributors. 
¢ The Potential—In line with this cau- 
tious thinking, production will be on 
the short side, too. Calico will start 
with 500 gal., or 4,000 Ib., of scallops 
each week, increasing to 750 gal. by 
vearend. 

Since total productivity of the bed 
appears in the neighborhood of 4-mil- 
lion to 5-million Ib. a year, Renfroe 
obviously is looking for only a small 
slice of the pie at first. He sees no 
problem in getting enough scallops to 
fill his initial needs. Shrimpers will be 
paid on a per-catch basis, averaging 
75¢ to $1.25 a bushel, depending on 
grade, size, and market. <A_ good 
shrimper can bring in between 100 bu. 
and 300 bu. a day. . 

Renfroe estimates that Calico will 
gross between $7 and $8 a gal., or 
about $200,000 in its first year as pro- 
duction is stepped up to 750 gal. a 
week. Since there are about 8 |b. to 
every gallon, the Canaveral bed could 
have a production of 500,000 gal. per 
year, if the 4-million-Ib.-yield estimate 
is accurate. And at $7 a gal. to the 
processor, that could mean $3.5-mil- 
lion a year for the entire calico scallop 
crop. 
¢ The Competition—Renfroe believes 
it will take from six to eight years before 
the state markets its full potential of 
scallops. That’s because the Long Is 
land and New England beds yield an 
average of 2-million Ib. yearly. “We'te 
up against plenty of competition, even 
though they're shucking by hand,” he 
says. “Until the whole nation is sold 
on calico scallops, we'll have to play it 
on the conservative side.” 

Meanwhile, Renfroe is out to sew up 
the Florida market—at least initially—by 
completing deals with top shrimpers 
and wholesalers before the oppositioa 
gets wind of the company’s plans. END 
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The Federa¥ Reserve’s announcement that hence- 
forth it will »uy and sell long-term government 
securities as well as short-term paper is a welcome 
move. In making it, Chmn. William McC. Martin 
has demonstr:ted an understanding of the role of 
monetary policy that justifies the faith his admirers 
and supporters have placed in him. 

There is no xeason to see this abandonment of the 
old “bills only’: policy as a compromise of the Fed’s 
independence. ¢\ readiness to deal in all areas of the 
government securities market is not going to tie the 
Federal Reserve to the wheels of the Treasury’s 
chariot, as the Fed’s over-eager friends sometimes 
have argued. @n the contrary, it simply gives the 
Fed the freedom it needs to develop a truly flexible 
monetary policy, adapted to the realities. 

There is no question but that the Kennedy Admin- 
istration sees the role of monetary policy—and 
therefore the role of the Federal Reserve Board— 
in a somewhat different light from the one in which 
Pres. Eisenhower and his advisers saw them. 

Under Eisenhower, monetary policy was assigned 
the major burden of stabilizing the economy. In 
effect, Chmn. Martin was given primary responsi- 
bility for checking the swings of the business cycle. 
It was his duty, in this situation, to take action on his 
own initiative and without regard to what other 
agencies, such as the Treasury, were doing. 

Now, a change is in the making. The Kennedy 
Administration still sees an important role for mone- 
tary policy in controlling the business cycle. But 
it also intends to make fiscal policy—the govern- 
ment’s taxing, spending, and borrowing operations 
—carry part of the burden. And this means that 
there must be careful coordination of the Federal 
Reserve operations with other government units. 

Martin, who has always stressed the flexibility of 
the Fed, is not sacrificing any of the central bank’s 
traditional independence by working as a member of 
a team instead of continuing the solo act. This is not 
a question of knuckling under. It is an effort to 
coordinate the various activities of the government 
so that the Treasury and the Fed will not be stum- 
bling over each other’s feet. 

The Fed’s decision to operate in the long-term 
market is crucjal to this coordination. One of the 
aims of the Kergaedy Administration is to change the 
pattern of intexest rates—lowering the long rates so 
that the donieetic economy can get the stimulation 
of cheaper mohey, and keeping the short rates up 
to prevent furti:er migration of funds abroad. This 
is a difficult trick, and to pull it off the money 
managers must be prepared to take some unusual 
steps. It woul be foolish to restrict their choices. 

It is highly encouraging to see that the Fed is 
open minded eqpugh to move away from “bills only” 
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THE mee | | 
New Flexibility for Money Managers 






when the situation demands it. And it is even more | 
heartening to know that the Federal Reserve, the 

Treasury, and the President’s economic advisers are 
conferring on joint policy. We devoutly hope that ~ 
this means the long, unrealistic dispute over the 

role of the Fed in determining economic policy is 
at last behind us. 


Hope in the Congo 


The United Nations has a new opportunity to” 
establish some kind of peace and order in the 
Congo, and to make itself the guardian of the newly 
emerging nations of Africa. Under an emergency | 
resolution approved this week by the U. N. Security / 
Council, Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold has been — 
authorized to strengthen the U.N. unit in the Congo 
to use force if necessary to maintain order. 

This is a heartening development after the months © 
of agonizing deterioration in the Congo, during 
which the U.N. has been almost helpless. The | 
Security Council action came as the result of close ~ 
cooperation between the U.S. and a number of Afro- © 
Asian nations. For the moment, at least, Moscow | 
has been stymied in its efforts both to destroy Ham- 
marskjold’s position and establish a foothold in 
the Congo. ; 

It is too early, however, to predict an end to the | 
new crisis produced last week by Patrice Lumum- © 
ba’s death and the violent Soviet reaction to it.” 
Although Moscow felt compelled by Afro-Asian ~ 
pressure to let the resolution go through (the 
Russians abstained along with the French), there © 
is no reason to think that the Soviet government” 
will give up its ambitions in the Congo. Moreover, © 
the non-Communist members of the United Nations 
are badly divided on what forces are to be used in 
the Congo, and for what purpose. 

One obvious problem is this: If the contending 
Congolese armies are to be disarmed by the U.N. 
command, can this be done simultaneously in Leo- 
poldville, Katanga, and in Oriental Province—the 
stronghold of the Lumumbists? Then, there’s the 
problem of the Belgians in the Congo. The Security 
Council has called for the removal of all Belgian 
and other foreign military personnel not under the | 
U.N. command. But if the U.N. is to accomplish 
this goal in secessionist Katanga, it will be necessary 
first to get some agreement on a Congo political ; 
federation. 

In supporting the Afro-Asian resolution, with its 
call for a stronger U.N. role in the Congo, the U.S. 
clearly is running some risks. But the Kennedy § 
Administration could scarcely take any other course. 
The only alternative to supporting the United 
Nations would have been direct U.S. intervention. 
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THIS 1S SHENANGO! 


Transporting ore through the Great Lakes System to unloading docks on lower Lake 
Erie is an important part of the widespread operations of Shenango Furnace Com- 
pany. Shenango operates its own fleet of ore carriers, the latest of which, The 
Shenango II, was christened in mid 1959. It is not surpassed in ultimate capacity or 
modern equipment by any similar craft on the inland waterways. These splendid 
vessels, and the personnel afloat and ashore that operate them, are the vital link be- 
tween Shenango’s iron mines in Minnesota and its blast furnaces at Sharpsville, Pa. 


rnShenango 


FURNACE COMPANY 


Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Plants at Sharpsville, Pa.; Dover, Ohio, Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ingot molds and stools centrifugal castings 


lake transportation 
































BY DEPENDABLE 
MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE 


peTwine MIDWEST, SOUTH & EAST 


EXAMPLES OF SERVICE 





OVERNIGHT SERVICE 2nd MORNING DELIVERY 
between... between... 
CHICAGO_________ LOUISVILLE SOUISWILLE 2 eae 
LOUISVILLE__________ NASHVILLE COLUMBUS——_____ BIRMINGHAM 
NASHVILLE—_____ BIRMINGHAM INDIANAPOLIS —____ RICHMOND 
KNOXVILLE ATLANTA NEW YORK———__ ATLANTA 
NASHVILLE KNOXVILLE CINCINNATI—___ CHARLOTTE 





YORK RICHMOND FORT WAYNE CHATTANOOGA 








L&Y Now you can plan your shipments for DIRECT, overnight 
. or 2nd morning delivery with the scheduled departures 
and arrivals of the Mason and Dixon /Silver Fleet system. 
__ Whatever your shipping requirements, you'll find it will 
\@ _spay to discuss them with a Mason and Dixon sales rep- 
; resentative ... a man equipped with real transportation 
know-how and keenly interested in helping your busi- 


ness move ahead. 
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MORE GOOD NEWS FROM 
SNIMNITSe)y~o)yn ° 














The old “bed roll” can’t compare with the comfort and durability of 
the modern sleeping bag. Part of the reason is rubber—SYNPOL® rubber— 
used by leading manufacturers and processors such as the Aldan Rubber Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, as a coating to protect against ground moisture, weather, 
soil damage and stains. SYNPOL provides such a «ombination of flexibility, 
toughness, and lasting serviceability even in lightwei: ht “thinnesses” that it is 
now being used for rubberized fabrics of all kinds. Periaps a new “coat” is just 
what your product needs. Or perhaps it’s an entirely ii ferent use of rubber, call- 
ing for another of the more than 30 different SYNPOL rubbers available. Why 
not talk to us about the possibilities SY NPOL quality and economy offer you? 








Pace setter in syntizetic rubber technology 


TEXAS-U.S. CHEMICAL COMPANY, 9 Rockefelier Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
JUdson 6-5220 
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Today, Navy battle commanders can predict where an enemy 
will be next. 


Deep in the control room of a giant carrier, they see the enemy 








deploy. They watch the entire tactical situation—every move- 


ment of every ship, aircraft and submarine in the battle area. 


Their “‘eyes”’ are new Hughes Display Consoles. These TV-like 





consoles present the over-all situation in quick pictorial form. 


The consoles are part of a complete system which also analyzes 
the enemy’s movements and gives split-second recommendations 
for countermoves. 


With this information commanders can coordinate defensive 







task force movements and assign weapons with unprecedented 


speed and precision. 



















Soon to be installed of carriers and guided missile ships, the 


complete Naval ‘Tactical Data.System includes the Hughes 


consoles, a high-speed computer and radio and data transmission 
equipment. 


Other projects at the flughes Fullerton facility include develop- 





ment of new types of computers, circuitry and memory cores. 





Still other projects are expanding on the Hughes 3-D (electronic 
scanning) radar principle—one of the major breakthroughs in 


the electronic arts 


. Electronics is our business. Over 5,000 Hughes engineers and 
scientists constantly search for the best ways to do jobs never 
done before 
may be an opportunity for both of us. 





for new ways to do old jobs better. Your problem \) 


High over the deck of the missile cruiser 
USS Galveston, this new Hughes 3-D radar 
antenna simultaneously detects the range, 
bearing and altitude of a great number of 
targets. The sailor shows comparative size. 















HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 






TEN-AUCING FACTS 


AS 


.FROM ROCKET AIRCRAFT TO SOFT DRINK MACHINES, 3M ADHESIVES, 
COATINGS AND SEALERS IMPROVE DESIGN, PRODUCTION, PROFITS 





—— 


Make an/thing more complex than a alti 


and you frust put ‘‘parts”’ together securely. The | 





‘ | 
trend todhy is away from costly, time-consuming | 
| 


idal fastening, to a simple adhering of one 
mechanidqa — 8: P wav eortnam | I Adhesives for a flying research lab. The 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

‘ 2 experimental X-15 rocket designers had a | 

part to ahother. It not only makes established ! problem: sealing the bulkheads of liquid | 

ammonia tanks. To ensure proper fluid ! 

° fl nt to another 

products petter, at lower cost ...it actually opens | ee ees. the coma 

sive effects of ammonia for long periods... 

up new design possibilities. Here’s how 3M prod- ; + temperatures from —40°F. to +300°F, | 

. .. and be applied and cured at tempera- 

I tures that would not affect the strength of | 

! the aluminum. A 3M Adhesive Film met | 

I all the requirements, providing both the 

| necessary seal and adding structural 

| | 
I 


strength. 


ucts are making the jobs of fastening, sealing 


and coating more efficient than ever... 











A soft drink machine is a relatively 
complicated assembly that combines a 
tricky refrigeration job with a coin- 
operated, serve-yourself mechanism. At 
four different critical spots on these 
modern vending machines, 3M Adhe- 
sives, Coatings and Sealers...for refrig- 
erant unit sealing, for sound deadening, 
for vibration damping, and for metal 
fastening .. . keep this mechanical sales- 
man serving smoothly, without a hitch. 


Custom-built containers that cut costs. 
To protect expensive precision equip- 
one manifacturer assembles his 


rn ee ee ee ee ee 


ment, 
lightweight metal shipping containers 









entirely with 34 Adhesives. Slotted alu- 
minum extrusio:s are bonded to form 
the framework, jhen aluminum sides are 
inserted and bended. Result: simplified 
design and contruction cuts costs 25% 

. evenly distitouted stress loads mean 
greater strength and rigidity . . . bonded 


joints provide th»ir own waterproof seals. 





Look into the many ways in which products 
of 3M’s Adhesives, Coatings and Sealers 
Division can help you streamline design, 
manufacture, costing! 3M’s quarter-century 
of research in this field has created hundreds 
of formulations that are revolutionizing fabri- 
cation methods in many businesses and in- 
dustries. From his casebook of better methods 
in fastening, coating, and sealing, and from 
the thousands of adhesive products at his 


: ADHESIVES, COATINGS AND SEALERS DIVISION 
TVpenesora JUfinine ann ]JYJanuracturineG COMPANY 


... WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW WN ps 
SSS yee 


command, the 3M Field Engineer can recom- 
mend products and procedures that can 
materially improve your profit picture. It 
costs you nothing to investigate the surpris- 
ing possibilities of product improvement and 
cost savings with 3M products. Just call the 
3M Field Engineer . . . or write: AC&S 
Division, 3M Co., Dept. SBA-21, St. Paul 6, 
Minnesota. 
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“4 CURIOUS-LOOKIN MAP ? 
a 
h. | Indeed it is—for everyone knows that the cities on each of the circles are not actually equidistant 
from Centralia. The explanation? It’s not a geographic map at all—it’s an economic map. Its 
-— purpose is to show how the direct, flexible transportation service provided by trucks shrinks 
on the miles between point of origin and destination—how it has the. effect of equalizing the 
an distances between widely scattered cities . . . Centralia, Illinois—the population center of the 
It | U. S. and a city of approximately 15,000 people—is within 24 hours by truck of each of the 
= y PP y ete 3 y 
ail : cities plotted on the inner circle—and within 48 hours of those on the outer circle! This, 
he | multiplied the length and breadth of the land, is the changing face of America—new market 
2 ) horizons made possible by the magic of truck transport. 
> | i 
| | 
nail i} 
AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 
SN, American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 





THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 
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Chee? 


Be eee Hee ue ae 


While the progra:n of Governor Rockefeller and his “hard-hat” administration has created the nation’s most rewarding 
climate for busirszssmen in New York State, the women at home haven’t been forgotten, either. New homes, schools, 
shopping centers land recreational facilities have sprung up so fast that New York State’s living climate is second to none. 
Cities, suburbs ay:d rural areas alike are undergoing vast modernization treatments . . . while the state’s natural beauties, 
historical sites, dzean beaches and upstate mountains and lakes are unequaled in the variety of pleasures they offer. 
And when it confes to fashion, culture and entertainment, New York State has no rivals . . . not only on Fifth Avenue, 
and in the theatrf:s, concert halls and supper clubs of New York City . . . but in thriving communities all over the state. 


We'll compile a ‘sport tailored to your specific new plant needs. Write Commissioner Keith $. McHugh, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Room 66p, 112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. (All contact between your office and ours will be kept under our hat.) 


GET UF TO DATE ON NEW YORK STATE...WHERE 
THEYRE TALKING THE BUSINESSMAN’S LANGUAGE 
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New Petroleum Cracking Catalyst 
Evaluation Proves Activity; Stability 


Nalcat 783 is a new silica-alumina petroleum 
cracking catalyst with some interesting qual- 
ities. Low-cost (as compared to synthetic 
alumina catalysts) could be an advantage only 
if Nalcat 783 activity and stability compared 
favorably with catalysts in use. It did. 

Initial testing in full-sized catalytic cracking 
units made use of an evaluation method which 
permitted adding relatively small quantities of 
Nalcat 783 to older catalysts in operating 
crackers, and checking performance. Then the 
catalysts were separated for laboratory testing 
by a relatively complex process, making use of 
differences in skeletal density and pore diame- 
ters and volumes. 

Nalcat 783 can replace more expensive cat- 
alysts in many cracking applications . . . Per- 
formance is often better than before. 


Nalcite lon Exchangers at 
Work in Nuclear Power Plants 


New Nalcite HCR-W Cation Exchanger and 
strong base Anion Exchangers are chosen for 
water demineralization in boiling water reac- 
tors and other nuclear installations. In one 
plant they function at three different stages of 
water conditioning. High flow rates—up to 70 
gpm/square foot of bed area—and extremely 
high water purity requirements made this a 
natural application for tough, high capacity 
Nalcite resins. Nalcite Bulletins Z-12 and Z-13 
give concise data on water treatment with ion 
exchange resins. 


New Liquid is 
Half Silica-Half Water 
Nalcoag 1050 is a stable aqueous colloid con- 
taining 50% by weight of microscopic silica 
spheres. Previous high in commercial silica sols 
was Nalcoag 1035 with 35% silica by weight. 
Uses of Nalcoags are multiplying in direct 
ratio to researchers’ imagination. Surface fric- 
tionizing of paper and plastic containers leads 
off an application Jist ranging from keeping 
rugs soil-resistant to brightening photographic 
images. Nalcoag Bulletin K-5 lists a wide vari- 
ety of current uses, offers hints on promising 
possibilities . . . Available free on request. 
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Micrographs show difference between suspended solids in un- 
treated raw river water (top) and in unfiltered raw river water 
(bottom) treated with Nalco 600. Large, coagulated “chunks” 
can be filtered out effectively. 


New Water Clarification Concept 

Cuts Processing Time; Costs 

We call it ‘‘inline clarification’’; and where 
water turbidity is a problem, this new concept 
results in higher flow rates, effective color re- 
duction, and an effluent water of measurably 
lower dissolved and suspended solids . . . with 
no decrease in length of filter runs. 

Nalco 600, a cationic polyelectrolyte coagu- 
lant, is added to water to be filtered through 
any common filter medium, without use of a 
clarification basin. That’s all there is to it—and 
what a difference “inline clarification’? makes! 

Full information on request. 


National Aluminate Corporation is now 


NAi.CO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
6208 West 66th Place ° Chicago 38, Illinois 


Domestic subsidiaries: Visco Products Company, Houston, 
Texas; Howe-Baker Engineers, Inc., Tyler, Texas. 
Foreign subsidiaries: England, Italy, Mexico, Spain, 
Venezuela and West Germany. 
In Canada—Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 


, ® 


tf} .-- Serving Industry Through 
’ Practical Applied Science 


he 


Highiights of recent” 
developments and 
applications of Nalco 

chemicals and sérvices 
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communications which can meet your internal and 
external needs in one integrated system 


@ which have been engineered by the largest 
communications research laboratories in the world 
New, versatile push 






@ which are tailored to your special needs and can 
be changed as your needs change 

























button telephones... 








@ which require no capital investment on your part 


@ which include normal maintenance and repairs 
whenever necessary—at no extra cost 


@ which are backed by 80 years’ experience in serving - 
American business 





i} 
} 
Fast, reliable teletypewriter service... | 
} 


...Who e/se but the Bell System? 








Whether your business operation be large or 
small . . . whether you need better inside or outside 
communications, voice or written communications 


... the Bell System can serve you as no one else can. 





er ‘ Bae Boe 


We offer you equipment and services which can Medien. compact desktop aiichihinaie 
improve efficiency throughout your organization. 
We can help you save valuable time, improve service 
to customers and increase profits. We’ve done it for 


thousands of firms. 





Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office 
and ask for a Communications Consultant. He’ll 








visit you at your convenience, make a personal study 
of your operations, and recommend the communica- 
tions you need—no more, no less—to function at 
top efficiency. Telephone soon. It may be the most 


profitable call you’ve made in years. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


THE ONE SOURCE FOR ALL BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS 


machines “talk” to each other by telephone. 
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With the Solution 


The TRANSACTER* System _the fastest proven 
method of accurate instantaneous data 
collection and transmission ~ provides 
management with instantaneous data on 
production status and order location, inventory 
control, labor costing, tool crib and stores 
control, receipt and shipment, on-line 
communication. These are just a representative 
few of the scores of potential assignments for 
the TRANSACTER System in modern industry. 


er ey 


Until Stromberg developed the TRANSACTER 
System, no accurate, instantaneous method of 
source data collection existed. Industrial data 
collection and transmission was a relatively 
primitive operation completely dependent on 
manual recording and delivery, and subject to 
human fallibility every step of the way. Such 
methods were incompatible with the accuracy 
and efficiency of modern electronic data 
processing and computer speeds. 


EO I ME OO pt ‘nad tk es we a 


The TRANSACTER System -entirely compatible 
with all major electronic data processing 
methods-_eliminates all intervening paper work 
and clerical operations between widely 
scattered data sources and a central 
processing office. 


RE et OL SL PAE EE gn ee 


Compilation of management reports that has 


i heretofore taken days_sometimes weeks-~_— 
can now be fully accomplished in minutes! 





fi 
wt 4 With the TRANSACTER System dramatic new 








> 000000 |G 
wee opportunities for profit improvement 
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TRANSACTER become evident. 


An informative booklet is available on request. 


DATA - 
Tae | PROCESSING 
CENTER 
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GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 


STROMBERG DIVISION « THOMASTON, CONN. 


“TRADE MARK OF GTC 





os 3 MAKERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST TIME EQUIPMENT 
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It could be a formation of flying saucers, but it isn’t. 

And, if you guessed a pattern of raindrops, you’re wrong again, 
but you’re getting closer. It’s a product the Rock Island railroad 
shipped many millions of ton miles last year. The point is, 

no matter what you ship-—whether it flows or is as solid as 

steel beams—you can be sure the Rock Island will 

spare no effort to transport it carefully, quickly, and economically. 
Strategically located direct interchanges, push-button yards, 
split-second communications, modern, trouble-free equipment, and 
experienced, conscientious personnel all assure fast, efficient 
shipping. Your Rock Island Representative will be glad to 

put this effective combination to work for you. Call him. 


What is it? See page 100 


wie, ROCK ISLAND LINES 


Y Island The railroad of planned progress 
—~—ve= ...geared to the nation’s future 
CHICAGO 5 
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MR. STRONGBOX 


An Owens-lillinois trademar 


LOCALIZED SERVICE FROM: 


Atlanta, Ga. Long Island City, N. Y. 
Aurora, Ind. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Bradford, Pa. Madison, I 
Bristol, Pa. Memphis, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. Mercedes, ‘! exas 
Dallas, Texas Miami, Fla: 
Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee Wis. 
Flint, Mich Minneapoli}, Minn. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Newark, N4f. 
Kansas City, Mo. Oakland, Cglif.* 
Salisbury, N. C. 


*These plants are operated by 
National Container Corporation of 
California, subsidiary of Owens-II]ois, 





FROM ONE PIECE OF C@RRUGATED BOARD... 
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ANOTHER REASON FOR CHOOSING 
OWENS-ILLINOIS CORRUGATED BOXES 
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How Owens-Illinois corrugated boxes 
cut handling costs *50,000 


Design engineers at Owens-Illinois have developed a new corrugated box 
which saved $50,000 in handling costs the first year for a manufacturer ot 
electrical equipment. The entire carton—separator pads included —is made 
from one piece of corrugated board. 

This customer formerly used a multi-piece box. Our single-piece construc- 


tion simplified inventory, speeded up box assembly and packing which 
resulted in the above savings. We may be able to do the same for you. 


PAPER PRODUCTS DIVISION Owens-ILuInoIs 


FORMERLY NATIONAL CONTAINER GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





Fisher’s chose DURAFILM 
to show quality and 
protect freshness. 

Lipton chose METALAM® 


to seal out moisture, 2 ® : i, ee A 


light, and air. . fe: , a ; SERVINGS 


SOUP DIRECTIONS 


te 


1. Stir contents of this package into 1 
4 measuring cups) boiling water 


a 


2. Cover, boil for 10 minutes. 

xs 2 
To verve French Style. spritkie grated Parme 
Che ise on shices of toast or French bread: brown 
in ech bow! 
Yo ‘ti love these Lipton Soups, too! 


“ , 6 eT 


@EEF FLAVOR NOODLE - 


CHICKEN NOODLE + TOMATO VEGET 


CONTAINS: Dehydrated Onie Salt, Hyd nen be 
tals Protem. Hydrogenated Vegetable Olt. Potato Flour 
Mo Sted ym Glutamate, Corn Sugar. Beet Extract. Potato 
Sta ch, Cornstarch Carame! Color 


By t: Mahors ot iwter 129 D Torey: ! \-vtow, inc Mi Motoere 8) 


packages for performance 
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They chose Dobeckmun because Dobeckmun creates the package for the purpose. DURAFILM, for instance, is a com- 
bination of films that prevents “pucker”, the package distortion commonly caused by oil and salt. METALAM is a lami- 
nation of aluminum foils to films and papers—to suit your special needs. And the combination that protects your product 
also gives it eye appeal. An idea becomes a meal and Dobeckmun serves it handsomely. Your stamp on every pack- 
age — brilliantly! Find out all about it from your representative or write to THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY, a Division 
of The Dow Chemical Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio - Berkeley 10, California + Offices in most principal cities. 
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New light on the power of group insurance 


Do your employees really understand the benefits of 
their group insurance and pension programs? 

Detailed surveys show they seldom do. And without 
this understanding, you’re not getting full value from 
insurance dollars. 

Today, a new technique alters the traditionally pas- 
sive role of group plans by making them work actively 
to help maintain maximum effectiveness of your work 
force. The technique is called Better Employee Under- 
standing. It’s exclusive with Connecticut General. 


Group Insurance | Pension Plans | Health | Accident | Life 


Essentially this program recharges the value of group 
plans by translating their benefits meaningfully and 
regularly to your people. When this is done, employees 
tend to put more enthusiasm into their jobs and stick 
with their company longer. By using the power of group 
benefits, B.E.U. can help make recruiting easier, too. 

Why not ask Connecticut General or your own in- 
surance man today how B.E.U. could go to work for 
your company. Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL @a sy 





ORIGINALITY AT BARBER-COLMAN 


A new idea in automation... computerless numerical control 


This latest Barber-Colman numerical control lathe 
incorporates a unique new concept — incremental 
tool travel responding to coded taped signals. No 
costly computers . . . no separate consoles... 
no complicated electronic feedback. 

Even smaller manufacturers can now afford the 


many wonderful benefits of numerical control . . 
profitable small-lot production . . . reduced parts 


BARBER-COLMAN prockrorp ILLINoIs 


... where originality works for you 


OVERdoors ... Small Motors .. 
Machine Tools and Cutting Tools... 
Air Distribution Products... 


. Electrical Components . 
Textile Machinery... 
Aircraft and Missile Products... 


maximum machine utilization... 
and unerring mechanical control. 


inventories ... 
fast setups... 


You can now buy only what you really need-—a 
versatile engine lathe, accurate to 1/1000th of an 
inch, and capable of cutting 700 different tapers, 
simple radii and similar forms. It’s one more 
example of how Barber-Colman originality benefits 
the businesses it serves. 





TTTTT 
BARBER 
COLMAN 


- Molded Plastics 
Industrial Instruments 
Automatic Controls 











ORIGINATOR of constant voltage 
power source for process temperature 
recorders which have greatly improved... 


performance. 


ORIGINATOR of “packaged” electric 
control systems for unit ventilators | 
which eliminate wall thermostats and — 
a. cable tampering with room temper- 
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There’s a. Torrington Spherical Roller 
Bearing for your application 


Bearings a exactly to the job pay off in better performance, longer life, 
greater reliability’. That’s why it pays to specify carefully. And that’s why it pays 
to choose Torin: gton Spherical Roller Bearings. 

Whatever your space limitations or capacity requirements, the five series of 
Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings provide the right bearing for virtually every 
industrial application. You can design for straight bore or tapered bore with 
adapter. You ca‘: benefit from extra features such as lubrication groove and oil 
holes, or selecteci outside diameters. 

Your use of Trrington Spherical Roller Bearings will assure exceptional opera- 
tion and longer; bearing life under the toughest conditions. They’re made to 
Torrington’s owk uncompromising standards—the highest in the field of anti-fric- 
tion engineering+-by the manufacturer of every basic type of anti-friction bearing. 


: progress through precision 











TORRINGTON 
Spherical Roller 
Bearings Offer: 


conformity of rollers to 
raceways 


integral center guide 
flange for stability 


positive roller guidance 
land-riding bronze cages 


maximum radial and 
thrust capacity 


controlled internal 
clearance 


electronically selected 
rollers 


inherent self-alignment 


even load distribution 


long, dependable 

service life 

Send for new Torrington 

Spherical Roller Bearing 
Catalog #258 








TORRINGTON BEARINGS 





THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


South Bend 21, Indiana 


Torrington, Conn, 
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REFLECTIVITY: one of the best ideas you'll ever see 


When a 3M reflective product comes to life at night, it has 
a visual power unlike anything you’ve ever seen. 

Take ‘‘Scotcnlite’’ Reflective Sheeting. Beneath its glossy 
surface is an ingenious optical system—50,000 lenses in 


every square inch! These microscopic glass lenses are 
focused to receive a beam of light and bounce it back with 


vivid brilliance. 
However, there’s much more to reflectivity than catches 
the eye. Why does an idea expressed in a 3M reflective 


product have such an impact on the mind? It could be the 
unique quality of the light. Bold and bright but never 
brash. It could be the sudden, dramatic contrast of exciting 
colors with the black and grey monotony of the night. 
Whatever the reason, reflectivity is one of the best ideas 
you'll ever see. Put it to work for you. Send today for free 
200klet, ‘‘Bright Visions of Progress’, which describes over 
50 profitable uses for 3M reflective products. Write 3M 
Company, Dept. RCJ-2251, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


ane 
REFLECTIVE PRODUCTS DIVISION @esy@) 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


“SCOTCHLITE” IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF THE 3M COMPANY 





Now...in'61 Super Duty Trucks 


ORD BRINGS YOUIN 
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NEW TANDEM AXLE MODELS. Widest 
choice ever! Conventional tandems, 
Tilt Cab tandems, and new ‘‘H”’ Series 
Tilt tandems with dual-drive axles. 


NEW DIESE. TRACTORS. Completely new ‘‘H’”’ Series 
Tilts with Cummins Diesel or Ford “Big V’”’ engines. Spe- 
cifically designed for highway service: 28-in. set-forward 
axle, big 76,800 GCW, for top legal loads. 


LOW-COST TILT CABS. They’re America’s most popula'f, NEW HI 
Tilt Cab trucks —and low price is only one reason why!§ Steel an 
New weight-saving options boost truck payloads .. . new the life. 
optional sleeper tractors haul 40-foot trailers in any state. High-ter 
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Save space 


For '61 Ford has removed 9 
inches from conventional tractor 
length, moved the front axle for- 
ward for greater payload. And 
now there are two space-saving 
Tilt Cab series—both available 
with sleeper compartment! 


Save weight 


Extra toughness in sheet metal, 
frames and chassis without the 
penalty of extra pounds! New use 
of high-tensile steel and other 
strong, lightweight materials— 
plus optional aluminum wheels, 
fuel tanks, housings, etc.—cut 
over-all truck weight. 


Save money 


New high-strength cabs, shock- 
cushioned chassis and Super Duty 
engine give '61 Fords the stamina 
to keep costs low! And here’s 
proof: Ford Super Duty V-8 en- 
gines are backed by the most 
liberal warranty program ever 
offered in the truck industry! 





New conventional tractors — 
28” bumper to front axle! Set- 
forward axle cuts front over- 
hang, permits up to 800 pounds 
more payload in “bridge 
formula’ states! 





New frames of high-tensile steel 
—30% lighter, 100% stronger! 
Fatigue and corrosion-resistant, 
high-tensile frames arestandard 
on Super Duty tractor mode's. 





New choice of economy power 
— Diesel or Gas! Now, the best 
of both Diesel and gas power—- 
with fast Ford service from 
coast to coast! Your choice of 
5 Cummins Diesels . . . 5 Forci 
“Big V"’ gas engines .. . and 
over 500 engine-axle-traiis- 
mission combinations in the 
new ‘‘H”’ Series trucks alo 





NEW WAYS TO SAVE! 
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New fiberglass sleeper cabs — 
add just 30 Ibs. to weight; 212” 
to length! New optional sleeper 
for all Tilt Cab series lets you 
haul 40-foot trailers in 50-foot- 
limit states! 





New low-weight tandems—968 
pounds more payload! New 
pusher-type tandems with one 
driving axle! Optional aluminum 
beams for dual-drive tandems! 






~~ 400,000-MILE 
or 24-MONTH 


Now—on Super Duty V-8’s—indus- 
try’s most liberal warranty! On 
401-, 477- and 534-cu. in. V-8’s, 
Ford Dealers will replace any major 
engine part (block, valves, pistons, 
etc.) found defective in normal use. 
Covers full cost of parts for 100,000 
miles or 24 months, whichever oc- 
curs first . . . full labor cost for first 
year or 50,000 miles, sliding scale 
thereafter. 






































NEW HIGH-STRENGTH CONVENTIONAL. Heavier gauge 
steel and stress-isolating mountings more than double 





the life expectancy of Ford’s new cab and sheet metal! 
High-tensile frames give tractors new strength, stability! 





FORD DIVISION, SordMolor Company, 


FORD TRUCKS 
COST LESS 


YOUR FORD DEALER’S 
“CERTIFIED ECONOMY BOOK” 
PROVES IT FOR SURE 




































Ask your phone company for more information on this automatic telephone answering set—or write us for our free booklet ES-9, 


On duty—24 hours a day! 


the Electronic Secretary” telephone answering set 
minds your phone while youre away 


Night or day—whether you’re there or not—General Telephone has found a way to 
get the message to you. 

You simply have our new Electronic Secretary Telephone Answering Set hooked 
up to your phone. The phone rings, and your prerecorded message informs the 
caller that you’re out—asks him to leave his name, number and any message he 
wishes. The Electronic Secretary Set records every word. 

When you return you play it back and learn who called and why. No more missed 
calls, no more lost business. 

Our new Electronic Secretary Answering Sets can help in so many ways — take 
reservations—or sales orders after business hours, when toll rates are low—even 
make announcements. All for a modest monthly rental that goes on your tele 
phone bill. 

This is just another example of how we use research and development, not only 
to meet today’s communications needs, but to answer tomorrow’s. 


General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 730 Third Avenue, New York 17 


















How 43 Textile Miils Reduced 
Baling Costs 20%:-357 with 


AVISTRAP GORD STRAPPING | 
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Replaces Metal. AVISTRAP in 14”, 54”, 34” widths replaces identical Fully Proved. More than 50,000 AVISTRAP-strapped bales 
width metal strapping on grey goods bales weighing up to 800 Ibs. have now been shipped by the 43 mills using this method. 
Coil mounting and handling method devised by Selta Corp., AVISTRAP __ In addition to overall savings of from 20% to 35% in ship- 
distributor in Charlotte, N. C., eliminates costly and time-consuming ping room costs, users report AVISTRAP eliminates rust 
precutting needed with metal strapping. Baling press operator simply damage, is favored over metal by customers for safety, 
preloads strap around bale, ties ends, and releases pressure. Baling and convenience of easy removal from bale, easy dis- 
with AVISTRAP is faster, or equal to speed of metal strapping. posal by normal waste handling methods or by burning. 
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How do your packaging needs size up with these four advantages? 
oked epee —~' Toughness—AVISTRAP wi!l absorb impacts that snap metal strap- 
5 the ping. Safety—AVISTRAP has no sharp edges, won’t lash out with jag- 
eh ged ends. Lightness—21-Ib. coil of AVISTRAP carries yardage equal 


to 100 Ib. of comparable width metal strap. Convenience—Dispensing 
F ISTRAP 
take hi Si ® 


equipment costs little, is easy to use. Tensioning and sealing require 
little skill or training. A range of AVISTRAP sizes, all tools and acces- 
even 
tele CORD STRAPPING* 
only 










D> 


sories, and tool service are available through local distributors in all 
major industrial areas. Contact the district office nearest you (listed 
below) to arrange for a demonstration in your plant. To request appli- 
cation information, write directly to Industrial Packaging Department, 


nC es American Viscose Corporation, describing your strapping problem. 


“Patents pending. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, !NDUSTRIAL PACKAGING Dirf., 1617 PENNSYLVANIA BLVD., PHILA. 3, PA. 


District offices: Atlanta, Ga., Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N.C., Chicago, Ill., Columbus, Ohio, Dallas, Tex., Denver, Colo., Los Angeles, Calif., New Sieatik La., New York, N.Y. 
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/E QUALITY 


y The mind of Galileo—keenly analytical, 
¥ ya “S superbly trained—led him to founding the 


tee science of experimental physics, which, centuries 



















later, is revealing the mysteries of space. 
It is self-evident by his achievements that 


Galileo’s mind reached a level of quality far 


above ordinary standards of excellence. 


Pa a Within the same area of meaning, 
the quality of minds responsible for 

an engineering project can be evaluated 
only by results. When you check the 
record of Brown & Root’s engineering 
through the years, the high quality 
of thinking reveals itself. Customer 
satisfaction from greater efficiency at 
lower costs has built a worldwide 
reputation for engineering and 


construction by Brown & Root. 


“The knowledge of a single fact 
™ through a discovery of its causes 


{ prepares the mind to understand 
4 and ascertain other facts...” 
Galileo 


re ewe eee 


"BROWN & ROOT, INC. 
Sip is 3 Sf : rf A Ea og 4 
f ngirbers : bondluce#lerd * POST OFFICE BOX 3, HOUSTON I, TEXAS * CABLE ADDRESS-BROWNBILT 


NEW YOR * WASHINGTON * LONDON « EDMONTON « MONTREAL ¢ SAO PAULO « MARACAIBO 
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A typical I-T-E distribution substation, as painted by artist Ned Seidler. Oil circuit breakers 
are at left, transformers at right. Disconnect switches are mounted on overhead structure. 


FROM HERE ON, ELECTRICITY’S FOR LIVING 


Big, mysterious and silent, electrical substations such as this 
serve practically every man, woman and child in America. They 
take raw power... sometimes several hundred thousand volts 
...and step it down to local distribution levels. Then it becomes 
the light you read by, the heat you cook by, the power you 
work by. And all the time, they keep a constant watch against 
threats of interruption. In case of overload, circuit breakers 
open instantly, preventing damage that might deprive you of 
electricity for days. Designing and building the structures, 
switches, transformers and large oil circuit breakers that 
make up a substation is part of I-T-E’s service to the nation. 


In addition, a broad line of other |-T-E equipment helps in 
countless ways to make electricity more useful and depend- 
able. Users report its consistently superior performance based 
on higher quality. Yet it costs no more. 


Divisions: Switchgear e Small Air Circuit Breaker e Transformer 
& Rectifier ¢e Special Products « Greensburg e BullDog Electric 
ProductseVictor Insulatorse Power Circuit Breakere Subsidiaries: 
The Chase-Shawmut Co. e Walker Electrical Co.e Wilson Electrica! 
Equipment Co.eStandard Electric & Mfg. Co.e In Canada: BullDog 
Electric Products Co. Ltd.e Eastern Power Devices Ltd.eCanadian 
Porcelain Co. Ltd. e Headquarters: Philadelphia, Pa. 


I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 
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At its\Milwaukee plant, Chain Belt employs 28 in-plant 
mateifals handling units such as this vehicular crane. 
Abouf two years ago, by changing to premium Mobil 
moto oil and grease, Chain Belt was able to extend oil 
chang¢ and greasing intervals on this automotive equip- 
ment. Resultant reduction of oil changes and grease jobs, 
plus o:! filter savings, has amounted to $905. 





























Which of these 
Hammermill 
Graphicopy Papers 
— could you use 
profitably now? 

















Check as many as you like: 


FOR OFFSET PRINTING 





O HAMMERMILL BOND 


Standard of quality for better-looking letterheads, forms, 
enclosures. Clear. bright and strong. Good erasability and 
typewriting quality. White and 13 beautiful colors. 


O COCKLETONE BOND 


For executive letterheads and important documents. 
Luxury paper at modest cost. Excellent typing, writing and 
erasing surface. 


O MANAGEMENT BOND 


A good-looking watermarked paper for low-cost letters, 
forms, enclosures. Fine typing and writing surface. 


O WHIPPET BOND 


For forms, advertising literature, bulletins, catalog pages. 
An economical unwatermarked bond with top press per- 
formance qualities. 


O HAMMERMILL OFFSET SUPER-SMOOTH 


Outstandingly level surface gives brilliant printing effects 
with life-like illustrations. Runs well on spirit duplicators. 


O HAMMERMILL OFFSET WOVE 


For general purpose offset reproduction: advertising 
pieces. sales literature. manuals, catalogs. 


O HAMMERMILL OFFSET VELLUM 
For all kinds of ad-promotion printing. Gives a softer more 
subtle effect to art work and product illustrations. Also 
works well with stencil duplicators. 


O GLOSSETTE COATED OFFSET 


For sharpest reproductions of black and white or colors 
—iype. solids. illustrations. Ideal for bright. sharp spirit 
duplicator copies. Works well as a spirit master. 


O DEEPLAKE OFFSET 


A reliable general purpose paper at a very reasonable 
price. Wove finish. 


O HAMMERMILL OPAQUE 


Gives extra sparkle to type, solids, illustrations. Tops for 
two-side printing. Good for extra-quality stencil duplicat- 
ing with contact dry or paste inks. Vellum finish. 


O HAMMERMILL INDEX 


For index cards, show cards, folders. menus and general 
advertising. Strong. snappy and easy to use in the type- 
writer or on the spirit duplicator. Best index paper for 
any printing. 


FOR MIMEOGRAPHING * 


O HAMMERMILL MIMEO-BOND 


For top-quality reproductions of bulletins, scripts, sales 
letters, other mimeographed messages. Lint-free, with 
minimum set-off. Gives more than 4,000 readable copies 
per stencil. 


O WHIPPET MIMEOGRAPH 


For clean, sharp, low-cost mimeograph copies. Lies flat, 
runs fast. 


(OR DUPLICATING 





CO) HAMMERMILL DUPLICATOR 
Gives outstandingly bright, sharp copies of bulletins, 
reports, invoices. Colors, made with alkali-resistant dyes, 
are right for Azograph duplicator use. 


O WHIPPET DUPLICATOR 


For attractive spirit and gelatin duplicated messages at 
low paper cost. 


CO) HAMMERMILL DOUBLE PURPOSE 
MASTER PAPER 


For long or short run masters on spirit and gelatin dupli- 
cators. Good for offset reproduction proofs. 


“OR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


CO) HAMMERMILL TRANSLUCENT . 


For “whiteprint” machine masters. Excellent for printed 
headings by offset duplicators. Types. writes, erases well. 
High translucency gives fast. clear copies. 


O HAMMERMILL BRAILLE 


Made especially for clean, firm, durable embossing of 
smooth raised dots by the Addressograph-Multigraph 
Braille Duplicator or the Perkins Brailler. 


1 MYLAR®REINFORCED PAPERS 


Three-hole punched for long use in three ring binders. 
Super thin Mylar film lets you feed papers automatically. 
Available in round and square cornered Hammermill Bond. 
Hammermill Duplicator, Mimeo Bond, Whippet Bond. 
Mimeo and Duplicator also available in square corners. 


ASK YOUR HAMMERMILL SUPPLIER for profitable 
information on any Graphicopy paper. Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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One of the nation’s largest offshore 


drilling platforms now towers over 








| the Pacific Ocean below Santa Barbara. . 
Feature: It was fabricated on land 

and towed in large sections to the site. — h: 

Result: Yuba crews conquered time i 

and water, erected the platform : 

surprisingly far ahead of schedule. 

rm A 

| YUBA CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES, INC WH . 

One Bush Street, San Francisco, California ne 





YUBA’S INTEGRATED C¢PABILITIES SOLVE MANY PROBLEMS FOR THE GROWTH INDUSTRIES THAT BUILD AMERICA: CONSTRUCTION + POWER + PETROLEUM 
CHEMICALS + AEROSPAC}; * MINING « HOME POWER TOOLS + YUBA SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK + PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO +» HOUSTON « LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO 





MOYNO solves tough pumping problems! 


Moyno’s “progressing cavities” successfully 
handle thin watery slurries, non-pourable abrasives, 
gnawing corrosives or suspended solids up to 1%” 
dia.—without crushing, foaming or aerating! Material 
contacts only one moving part, a screw-like rotor re- 
volving in a double-threaded stator. Where corrosives 
or abrasives are to be handled, rotor and stator are 
made of special resistant materials that minimize main- Moyno’s unique pumping principle... as the 
tenance and prolong pump life. Many materials now hand turns the rotor . . . flow is right to left. 
pumped by Moyno were once considered “unpump- 
able” . . . had run up prohibitive maintenance costs 
on other type pumps or ruined them completely! 
Moyno pumps are available in capacities to 500 gpm; 
pressures to 1000 psi. Learn more . . . write today for 
new Bulletin 100-BZ! 


ROBBINS & MYERS, INC., Springfield, Ohio 


Fractional and Integral HP Electric Motors * Electric Hoists and Overhead Traveling Cranes * Moyno, Industrial Pumps 


Propellair, Industrial Fans * R&M-Hunter Fans and Electric Heat * Trade-Wind Range Hoods and Ventilators 
Subsidiary companies at: Memphis, Tenn., Pico Rivera, Calif., Brantford, Ontario. 
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A Statement by W. E. Grace 
President and Chief Executive Officer 
Fruehauf Trailer Company 


Fruehauf Reduces 
of Trailers as 





W. E. Grace 






RUEHAUF 
TRAILERS 






3 the face of a persistent upward trend in the 
prices of most commodities, Fruehauf is making 
an important pricing announcement. We are 
reducing the list prices* of our Volumex*Van Dry 
Freights, VolumexxVan Reefers, Steel and Alu- 
minum Tank-Trailers and Volume*xsVan Truck 
Body lines. 

For example, prices of our most popular Alu- 
minum Volumex*Van models are reduced as 
follows: 

EXTERIOR POST—TANDEM AXLE ALL-ALUMINUM 








VOLUME +x VANS 
Mam feng 6 cose aucun List Reduction $140 
REI a 's:0s econ candy List Reduction $235 
Se area ere List Reduction $270 
SMOOTH PANEL—TANDEM AXLE ALL-ALUMINUM 
VOLUME +x VANS 
Ra SI 5 cs es voxkeaus List Reduction $145 
i a ec List Reduction $210 
EIN sid siisi Candseecd List Reduction $255 


Prices of Aluminum Tiank-Trailers have been 
reduced as follows: 
ALL-ALUMINUM TANDEM AXLE: TANK-TRAILERS 


Capacity 6000 gallons... .List Reduction $645 
Capacity 7000 gallons. . . .List Reduction $665 
Capacity 8000 gallons... .List Reduction $700 
Capacity 9500 gallons... .List Reduction $745 





Steel Tank-Trailers have also been cut in price: 
ALL-STEEL TANDEM AXLE TANK-TRAILERS 


Capacity 6000 gallons. . . .List Reduction $140 
Capacity 7000 gallons... . List Reduction $140 





Engineering and Manufacturing 
Efficiency Stepped Up 

A product which is economical to produce 
begins with proper engineering. At the same time, 
there can be no sacrifices of long-time efficiency 
required in a profit-producing tool such as 4 
Trailer. The present lines of Fruehaufs are such 
Trailers. 

Fruehauf’s Volume*xVan line is the only 
Trailer line which features full interchangeability 
of steel and aluminum parts. It is the only 
Trailer line that can be tailored to give trailer 
operators the strength and protection they need 














Day...or night... 
outdoor signs stand out 
in BUTYRATE 
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Sign manufactured by Triple A Neon Co., North Hollywood, Calif., for Eastman Kodak Company offices in Whittier, Calif. Background and letters 
made from sheet extruded by Jet Specialties Co., Inc., Los Angeles 63, Calif., from a special weather-resistant formulation of Tenite Butyrate plastic. 


Internally lighted outdoor signs of Tenite Butyrate plastic 
sheet identify leading companies forcefully... tastefully... 
round-the-clock. 

Unlike signs whose impact fades with the dusk or the 
dawn, signs of Butyrate are strikingly effective 24 hours a 
day, even in highly competitive locations. 

Handsome outdoor signs are but one of many roles that 
Tenite Butyrate plays on the modern scene. You'll find this 
versatile Eastman plastic used for auto steering wheels, 


_ boat letters, fish lures, handles for garden tools, decorative 
architectural panels, underground pipe, and thousands of 
: other products. If your product could use the benefits of a 

& i tough, colorful, weather-durable plastic material—either 


clear or colored transparent, translucent, or opaque—send 


£3 U TY od aT = for more information on the outstanding properties of Tenite 


Butyrate. Write EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., sub- 


an Eastman plastic sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, TENN. 
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That real cost figure tells him why 
lubrication is a management responsibility 


When a bearing fails, a new one will cost, say, Like any plant-wide operation procedure, 
$50. But if that failed bearing shuts down an organized lubrication system—which will 
your entire production line, the resulting prevent the vast majority of equipment fail- 
downtime and lost production can run the bill ures—has tocome from the top. For this reason, 
I $3,000 or more. And that’s your real lubrication is a management responsibility. 
eplacement cost. For a preview of what Organized Lubrica- 
Only management can effect a cure for this tion can accomplish in your plant, we invite 
severe bite out of profits. Here’s why: you to see our new movie “Stop Loss with 
A failed part is only a symptom; very often Organized Lubrication.” For an early show- 
the cause is improper lubrication. The part ing, write: 
can be replaced but the cause remains. The Texaco Inc., 135 East 42nd Street, New 
machine will fail again. York, N. Y., Dept. B-173. 


LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 











BUILDING BEAKS FOR BALLISTIC BIRDS. Jhese 
magnesium hemispheres at Avco’s Lycoming Division plant will 
soon become parts of /CBM nose cones. Over them will go new 
heat shield materials developed by our Research and Advanced 
Development Division. Avco now produces nose cones for 
Atlas, Titan, and Minuteman. 


AVCO CORPORATION, 750 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK Avi RF A oO 


WRITE AVCO TODAY. 


Nose cones for Titan, Minuteman, and Atlas UNUSUAL CAREER OPPORTUNITIES FOR QUALIFIED SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS . 
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At an IBM Datacenter, 
mers use ready-made progr 


data processing problems. 
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- ‘ghost writers’ for computers 


Expert IBM programmers help customers cut costs 


Working behind the scenes at IBM is an unusual group 
of over 300 men and women. They’re specialists who 
develop computer instructions, or “programs.” 

It is what they “write” that lets you translate 
business and engineering language into the lan- 
guage that makes sense to a computer. 

Programming is a demanding process. And it 
takes time. It took, for example, the equivalent of 
45 man-years to develop the FORTRAN (FORmula 
TRANslator) systems which IBM released in 1957. 
Containing 75,000 programmed instructions, FOR- 
TRAN is still the most widely used system for solv- 
ing scientific problems on IBM computers. 


New system to use everyday business language 

IBM programmers are now implementing COBOL’%, 
the COmmon Business Oriented Language transla- 
tor. This, like the IBM Commercial Translator in- 
troduced last year, is a programming system in 
which everyday business language becomes the lan- 
guage of computer instructions. The result of all 
these machine languages is a saving in program- 
ming costs that might easily equal 40% of a cus- 
tomer’s data processing system investment. 


Other methods of lowering your costs 
Every IBM customer is entitled to many program- 
ming systems on a no-cost basis. In addition to the ob- 


vious advantages, use of these systems permits you 
to put your computer to work sooner...and frees your 
staff to concentrate on systems design and methods 
of operation, instead of on programming details. 

IBM offers the largest free selection of program- 
ming systems available to industry. The list is being 
enlarged and the programs improved almost daily. 


You can get 2,500 tested programs 
Many IBM customers are members of SHARE and 
GUIDE...progressive and independent IBM user 
organizations. Through these groups, they ex- 
change experiences and ideas, and eliminate dupli- 
cation of programming effort. SHARE and GUIDE 
members developed and contributed a large num- 
ber of the 2,500 tested programs currently available 
through the IBM Program Library. This library is 
established to distribute IBM-written programs 
and programs contributed by IBM customers. 
Your IBM Representative will help you put these 
programs to work. Ask him about them. 


*This is a joint effort of computer 
manufacturers and users under 
the guidance of the Department 
of Defense. 


balanced data processing 


An IBM programmer 
teaches customers the lat- 
est programming tech- 
niques. 


Programming routines that translate business 
problems into computer language are provided 
to IBM customers without charge. 














4Ameripol 
Rubber 
takes 
to 
color, 
like 
a 
duck... 





The manufacturers of these various rubber products leave 


color masterbatch compounding to an expert: Disco, Incorporated, 





of Butler, New Jersey. Disco uses an Ameripol rubber polymer from 
; Goodrich-Gulf since experience has shown its exceptional uniform- 
ity, and excellent dispersion characteristics. This simplifies color compounding —and with pig- 
ments costing up to 30 dollars a pound, variations can’t be tolerated. In addition, Goodrich-Gulf 
service...in convenient warehousing, dependable delivery, and tech- . 
nical assistance, contributes to an efficient operation. For complete Jameripol 


service, come tp the world’s largest source of synthetic rubber. 


THE PREFERRED RUBBER 


é 





Goodrich-Gulf yea Inc.,1717 East 9th Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


THE ONE TO WATCH FOR NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

















THE GLOW OF THE GOLDEN SIXTIES 


THE promise of the sixties is a challenge 
to the imagination. How will the people 
benefit from the marvelous advances that 
ere foreseeable? How will closer: economic 


ties and freer trade bring prosperity and 


higher standards of living? 


One thing is certain. Steel will continue 
to pley an increasingly more important role 
in the progress of mankind. The requirements 
in steel will grow at an astonishing rate, 
and FUJI is fully prepared to meet this 
unprecedented challenge. i 


i 
i 
j 
; 
; 
j 
; 


FUJI IRON & STEEL €0., LTD. 


European Office 
Graf-Adolf Str. 86/88 


Head Office | New York Office 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan 52 Broadway 


Cable: STEELFU)) TOKYO New York,4, N.Y., U.S.A. Dusseldorf, Germany: 
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Why has Milwaukee’s Express Freight Lines bought 
32 new tucks powered with Series 71 Diesels since 
March 1459? 
Listen td Maintenance Superintendent Harold Rabi- 
doux: “¥/e’re saving $3,500 per year with every 6-71 
Diesel wy own.” 


| : 
He breaks that figure down this way—fuel savings of 
$2,700 par truck each year over the gasoline-powered 
trucks thyy replaced, $800 annual maintenance savings 


per engi. 
At that We this Milwaukee-Detroit hauler of general 





reports Harold Rabidoux, Maintenance Superiniende 


freight will soon save enough to pay off his new equip- 
ment investment and be on his way to a record profit, 


If you are looking for ways to beat the “‘profit squeeze,” 
take a look at the savings you'll make with Series 53 or 
71 truck Diesels. You'll find a “‘V” or “‘in-line”’ engine 
rated from 97 to 434 horsepower capable of running 
any truck from 16,000 GVW to the biggest turnpike 
cruisers. 


But get the whole story before you repower your 
present trucks or buy new ones. Ask your truck dealer 
about getting Series 53 or 71 power in new trucks—ot 
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ae Express Freight Lines, Inc. 


if you’re repowering, see your GM Diesel distributor— 
he’s part of a coast-to-coast network of “engine people” 
you'll find in the Yellow Pages under “‘Engines, Diesel.” 
If you are running smaller trucks in 16,000 to 40,000 
GVW range, write for a copy of the new booklet, 
“Why Diesels.” It will help you figure your savings on 
your own operation down to the dollar. 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 28, MICHIGAN 
In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL LIMITED, London, Ontario 
Parts and Service Worldwide 














TRUCK MODELS OF THE 


ALL-PURPOSE POWER LINE 
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SERIES 53 SERIES 71 


“V" and “in-line” engines “V"" and “in-line” engines 
97 10 185 H.P. 145 to 434 H.P. 
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DREAM BIG The plastic shape of things to come grows larger. One company, working with Hetron*® 
—a Durez Plastics Division polyester resin—molds ends of subway cars in single units. Tough, fire re- 
tardant, corr n resistant, these ends are part of a design that is expected to save $6 million in costs 
over the fleet’s: life. FOIL FIRE WITH A PAINTBRUSH How? By painting walls, 
ceilings, stairs; woodwork with paint that fights a delaying action against fire. The safety ingredient in 
these paints is tlet® acid—one of several Hooker fire-retardant materials. Among them may be just the one 
that could help: you build more safety into a product of yours. CREATE A CLEANER WORLD 
from the bones that lie within it. Phosphate rock, the three-hundred-million-year-old skeletons of tiny ani- 
mals, is the beginning. Dried, heated to fiery temperatures, reacted, it finally becomes compounds that stop 
minerals in hatd water from retarding cleaning action. They’re used in many detergents. If you want 


to apply chemsgination in your industry, write us. 


HOOKIER CHEMICAL CORPORATION [fttla. 


CHEMICALS 


102 FOR/Y-SEVENTH STREET, NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK PLASTICS 





SOUTHERN RESEARCH INSTITUTE, Birmingham, Alabama, with the most modern facilities and a staff of 325, is currently 
engaged in a variety of industrial and governmental research projects, as well as a chemotherapy program to combat cancer. 
Above, new finishes for improved fabrics are being developed and evaluated for the textile industry. 


ary 


Throughout the South in many modern research centers, 
highly skilled scientists and technicians are engaged in 
important projects in the fields of industry, agriculture, 
medicine, defense and others. Research has contributed 
significantly to the growth and economic stability of the 
South. Southern industry has prospered through the 
creation of new and better products, development of im- 
proved manufacturing techniques and discovery of new 
ways to use the region’s great supply of natural resources. 


>H ... Strong Force in the South’s Dynamic Growth! 


A strong factor in the progress of the four-state 
““Growth-Core” of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi has been the adequate supply of electric power 
furnished by The Southern Company System. To meet the 
needs of the future, The Southern Company and its op- 
erating companies are 
investing over half a 
billion dollars within a 
three-year period. 


THE SOUTHERN COMPANY 


In the 10-year period, 1950-1959, the four-state area's rate of gain in practically every field 
led the nation as a whole. Here are some pertinent comparisons: * 


4-State Area 


113.9% 
94.6% 
197.9% 


Value Manufacturing Output. ... . 
Bank Deposits . 
Business Volume 


Tho lact half af the tnenticth contum 
The last half of the twentieth centu? 


U.S. DEPT. OF COMMERCE 


United States 
63.7% 
471.1% 
68.9% 


ATLANTA - 1330 W. PEACHTREE STREET 
MINGHAM - 600 N.I8 TH STREET 


Alabama Power Company 
Georgia Power Company 

Gulf Power Company Pensacola, Florida 
Mississippi Power Company Gulfport, Mississippi 
Southern Electric Generating Co. . Birmingham, Alabama 


Birmingham, Alabama 
Atlanta, Georgia 


to the Sout’! 
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Supplies cost i Versatile t 
about 1¢ per copy : and fast be 
| with a XeroX® 914 Office Copiar. ; Hers is quality of reproduction Copies in seconds anything writ- 

No wet chemicals, nor expensife never before achieved in an office ten, typed, printed, stamped, or | 
coated papers are required, ajd | copying machine. The XeroX 914 drawn. Business, industry, and 
there are no exposure adjugt- Copier reproduces from ‘any orig- / government use it to copy letters, | 
ments. With this copier you mete inal... copies all colors, includ- © | documents, drawings, financial 
copies directly onto ordinary jta- ing ‘reds and blues, with sharp statements, reports, freight bills, ] 
per (plain or colored) or select 4 black-on-white fidelity. Copies of- charts, articles, advertisements, 
offset masters. ten look better than the original. © +— even pages in bound books. 
t 
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MICRO-CLEANING 
STOPS 

MISSILE GREMLINS 
TOO SMALL TO SEE! 








This infrared oven dries parts thoroughly, prior to final inspection. 


In this Chicago ‘‘missile clean room,” 
missile and ground equipment com- 
ponents are super-cleaned using 
specialized Dow Industrial Service 
techniques . . . removing even micro- 
scopic traces of trouble-making 
grease, oil, fingerprint film, dirt. 
Specks as small as one six-thou- 
sandth of an inch are major targets 
for removal in this room. 

Here, D.1.S. engineers use super- 
pure solvents, ultrasonic cleaning 
devices, ultraviolet inspection and 
other techniques. Using these same 
techniques and special mobile equip- 
ment, D.I.S. engineers also super- 
clean large components in the field 

. in customers’ plants or at mili- 
tary installations. For example, 
D.I.S. special mobile units are on 
call to service propellant loading 
systems at Cape Canaveral—or any 
other missile launching site any- 
where in the United States. 


Nation-wide Dow Industrial Serv- 
ice cleans almost every other kind 
of equipment, too. Pipelines, boilers, 
refinery and chemical process equip- 
ment, for example. And D.LS. offers 
complete consulting laboratory serv- 
ice for water treatment and proces- 
sing problems. 

For a copy of the new Missile 
Cleaning Booklet describing special- 
ized D.I.S. facilities and services, or 
for information on cleaning any 
other kind of indus- e 
trial equipment, write 
DOW INDUSTRIAL 


‘SERVICE, 20575 Cen- 


ter Ridge Rd., Cleve- 
land 16, Ohio, Dept. 
100AF2-25. 
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DOW INDUSTRIAL SERVICE e Division of The Dow Chemical Company 
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Chessie’s wide range of special-purpose cars 


incis:ides insulated Compartmentizers (above), Chessie’s 5,100-mile network serves the industrial corrid Op] 
Dart:age-Free cars and Quick-Loaders, covered of America...offers nation-wide service through direct ¢ Ch 
hoppers and hooded gondolas. nection with other leading railroads. 
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1cars give you 





handling, bigger loads! 


Development pioneer and owner of one of the largest 
fleets of specialized equipment, Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way continues its acquisition of special cars for the special 
needs of its customers. Today, one out of every five of 
Chessie’s nearly 40,000 modern merchandise freight cars 
is especially designed or equipped. They include a wide 
variety of tailored-to-use boxcars, gondolas, hoppers and 
flat cars...all offering important transportation savings. 


When your raw materials, components or commodities 
find application in C&O special-purpose cars, you can 
benefit from easier, faster loading and unloading... better 
protection...more compact shipments...reduced dunnage 
... greater capacity loads. And, in any car on The Chessie 
Route, your shipment is under the constant surveillance 
of CLIC, Car Location Information Center. This miracu- 
lous combination of electronic tape, teletype and alert 
people furnishes a dependable up-to-the-minute report 
on your car. 


Your resourceful C&O representative will welcome an This hooded gondola protects coiled steel from 





. . . : weather; is fitted with special cradle structure 
opportunity to prove the advantages of shipping via The which eliminates need = dunnage, facilitates 
Chessie Route. loading and unloading. 


a | Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
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Ernst cuts steel costs to customers up to 10% 
with three new Wean Coil Processing Lines 


Jim Moon, sales engineer of McKay Machine (above left), rep- 
resents Wean Equipment Corporation in the Buffalo area. During 
a recent call on Ernst Iron Works, Division of Ernst Steel 
Corporation, Jim talke:! with Carl Grosse, Plant Superintendent, 
about the three Wear: coil processing lines recently installed 
by this major metals warehousing firm. 

According to Mr. Grosse, the Wean slitting, shearing and 
coil banding lines have reduced Ernst’s handling, labor and 
scrap costs up to 10°. In addition to providing lower costs to 
Ernst’s customers, this modern coil processing system helps 
this firm give fast sevice while easing inventory and supply 

ah 


problems through the purchase of standard size coils. 

Equipped with modern, automatic controls, the Wean coil 
processing lines are operated by only four men and can handle 
20,000 Ib. coils, up to 54” wide and from .015” to .135” thick. 

The McKay Machine Company, sales representatives for 
Wean Equipment Corporation to the metalworking and ware- 
housing industries, will be able to assist you with complete 
engineering and technical information in planning your slit- 
ting and shearing requirements. Why not contact a McKay 
sales engineer to see how Wean coil processing equipment 
can help lower your costs. 


x 
THE MCKAY MACHINE ei REPRESENTS WEAN EQUIPMENT CORPORATION IN SALES TO THE METAL FABRICATING AND WAREHOUSING INDUSTRIES 


: MACHINE 


THE McKIAY MACHINE COMPANY 
Youngstov:}1, Ohio 
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WEAN EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 
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To spin a rainbow, begin with white. By first bleaching 
fibers through safe, modern techniques, textile makers can dye yarns 
uniformly with a whole spectrum of brilliant colors. Pennsalt supplies bleach 
chemicals—chlorine, sodium chlorate and hydrogen peroxide—by the 


tankearful to both the textile and paper industries. 


Pennsalt’s probing research continually develops unusual chemical 

specialties from chlorine, caustic soda and other basic inorganic 

and organic chemicals. A Pennsalt chemical used as an ordinary bleach today 
might be used in developing high-energy rocket fuels tomorrow 

This research serves the nation’s growth industries. 

How can it serve you? Write Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation, 

Three Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


« 
em icd y PLANTS IN MONTGOMERY, ALA.: LOS ANGELES. CALIF.: ATLANTA, GA.; 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, Ii.L.; CALVERT CITY, KY.; WYANDOTTE, MICH.; DELAWARE, OHIO; 


ESTABLISHED 1850 PORTLAND, ORE.; CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, AND NATRONA, PA.; BRYAN. DALLAS, AND 
HOUSTON, TEXAS; TACOMA, WASH.; OAKVILLE, ONTARIO; MEXICO CITY 
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the proudest name in 
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Sheraton Hotel 


EAST 

NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
(the Ambassador) 
Sheraton-Atlantic 
Sheraton-Russell 

BOSTON 
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Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 
Sheraton-Baltimore Inn 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton-Kimball 
Sheraton Motor Inn 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
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Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton-Syracuse Inn 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Sheraton Inn 
MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton Towers 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CLEVELAND 
Sheraton-Cleveland 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
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Sheraton-Fontenelle 


Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, ind. 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S. D. 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
Sheraton-Montrose 


SOUTH 

LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton Hotel 
The Watterson 


Sheraton-Dallas 
NEW ORLEANS 
Sheraton-Charles 
MOBILE, Alabama 
Sheraton-Battle House 


WEST 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 
OS ANGELES 





Sheraton-West 
ASADEN. 
Huntington-Sheraton 


PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton-Portland Hotel 


HAWAII 

HONOLULU 
Royal Hawaiian 
Royal Manor 
Princess Kaiulani 
Moana 

SurfRider 


: CANADA 
MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 
‘ONTO 








King Edward Sheraton 


Explore the enchantments of the Holy Land from 
air-conditioned comforts of Israel’s first Ameri- 
can hotel overlooking the Mediterranean. Relax 


in spacious, balconied guest rooms . . . plunge in 
a garden-framed swimming pool .. . celebrate 


in the exotic Maccabean Room. Your stay’s a gayer 
holiday at the new Sheraton-Tel Aviv, only 11% 
hours from New York by El Al 707 Interconti- 
nental Jet. For reservations, see your travel agent, 
or call your nearest Sheraton Hotel. 


NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
Sheraton-Brock 

HAMILTON, Ont. 
Sheraton-Connaught 
OVERSEAS 

ISRAEL 


Sheraton Corporation Shares are listed on the New York Stock #83 “r . Diners’ Club card honored for all hotel services Sheraton-Tel Aviv 
if 
i § é 
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